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FORMATION OF THE ORIGINAL UNION. 
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On Monday, the 5th of September, 1774, there were aa- 
Bembled at Carpenter's Hall, in tlie city of Philadelphia, a 
□ umber of men who had been choseo aud uppoiuted by the 
several colouies in North Ameri " ' 

mother country. This Coogi*e! 
that each colony should have o 
the 2d July, 1776, the Cont;vess i 
Colouies are, and of right ough 

ent Stales," etc., etc.; and on Thursday, the 4tb July,* the 
whole Deciaratiouof ludependence having been agreed upon, 
it was publicly read to the people. Shortly after, on the Oth 
September, it was resolved that the words " Uuited Colonies" 
should be ao longer used, and that the " United States or 
America" should thenceforward be the style and title of 
the Union. On Saturday, the tStli November, 1777. "Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and Perpetual Union of the United 
States of America" were agreed to by the State delegates, 
subject to the ratification of the State legislatures severally. 
Eight of tho St!.tes ratified these articlea on the 9th July, 
1773; one on the Slst July; one on the 24th July; one on 
the 26th November of the same year ; one on the 22d Feb- 
ruary, 1779; and the last one on the 1st March, 1781. Here 
was a bond of anion between thirteen independent States, 
whose delegates in Congress legislated for tbe general wel- 
fare, and executed certain powers so far as they were permit- 
ted by the articles aforesaid. The following are the names 
of the Presideuta of the Continental Congress from 1774 to 
1788: 

Peyton Randolph Yirpinia 5th Sept., 1774. 

Henry Midillet^jn "-oath Carolina 22d Oct., 1774. 

Peyton Kindolph Virginia Iflth May, 1775. 

John Hancotk, Massachuaetta .. . 24th May, 1776. • 
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POPULATION TTNITED STATES. 



Henry Laurens, South Carolina Ist Nov., 1777. 

John Jflv, New York lOfJi Dec, ITTR 

Samuel Huntingdon, Conneotiout 28th 8epL, 1779. 

Thomas McKean, Delaware 10th Julj, 1781. 

John Hanson, Maryland 5th Nov., 1781. 

Elias Boudinot, New Jersey 4th " 1782. 

Thomas Mifflin, Pennsylvania 3d " 1783. 

Richard Henry Lee, Virginia 30th " 1784. 

Nathaniel Gorham, Maasachueette 6tli Jan., 1786. 

Arthur St. Clair, Pennsylvania 2d Feh., 1787. 

: Cyrua Griffin, Virginia 22d Jan., 1788. 

The seat of goverQmeat was established as follows; At 
Philadelphia, Pa., eommeneing September 5, 1774, and May 
10, 1775 ; at Baltimore, Md., December 20, 1776 ; at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., March 4, 1777; at Lancaster, Pa., September 
27, 1777 ; at York, Pa., September 30, 1777 ; at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 2, 1778 : at Princeton, N. J., June 30, 1783; 
at Annapolis, Md., November 26, 1783; at Trenton, N. J., 
November 1, 1784; and at New York City, N. Y., Jan. 11, 
1785. 

On the 4th March, 1789, the present Constitution, which 
had been adopted by a convention and ratified by the requi- 
site number of States, went into operation. 



POPrLAHON OF THE UNITED STATES AT DECENNIAL PERIODS. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



IN CONQRESS, TUESDAT, JULY 4, 1776. 

Agreeably to the order of the day, tbe Congress resolved 
iaelf into a coramittee of the whole, to take into their fur- 
ther consideration the Declaration; and, after some time, 
the President resumed the chair, and Mr. Harriaon reported 
that the committee had agreed to a declaration, which they 
deaired him to report. (The committee consisted of Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, John Adams, Sherman, and R.R.Livingston.) 

The Declaration being read, was agreed to, aa follows : 

A DECLARATION 



When, in the course of human CTents, it becomes neces- 
aary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate and eijual station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect for the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the . 
aeparatioQ. 

We hold these ti-uths to be self-evident : that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
(7) 
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8 DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE, 

form, as to them shall seem most likely (o effect tlieir safety 
arid happiness. Prudeoce, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
erumeuts long established should not be clia[i<;ed for li^ht 
and transient causes ; aud, accovdinijly, all experience hath 
ehown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are eufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to whioli they are accustomed. But, wheu a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing iuvariubly tlie 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them uuder ubso- 
lute despcitiaia, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off Buch government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the p:ttiuut sufferance of 
these colonics, and such ia now the necessity which con- 
strains them to alter their former systems of government. 
The history of the present King of Great Britain ia a his-, 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, in 
direct object, the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world: 

Ho has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass laws of imme- 
diate and pressing importaoce, unless suspended in their 
operation tjil bia assent should be obtained; and, when ao 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda' 
ttOQ of large districts of people unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature — 
a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
Iheir public records, for the sole pikrpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative pow- 
ers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people 
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DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 9 

at largo for their exeToise, the State remaining, in the mean- 
time, exposed to all the danger of iuTasion from without, 
and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for natural- 
ization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage 
their emiftration hither, and Falsing the conditions of new , 
appropriations of lands. 

He has ohstructed the adraioistrstiou of justice, hy re- 
fusing his assent to litws for efitablishinf:; judiciary powers. 

lie has made judges dependent on his will alooe for the 
tenure of their offices and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out their 
suhstance. 

He has keptai 
without Ihe con? 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and 
superior to, the civil power. 

He hns eombioed, with others, to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
laws; giving his assent to their acts of preteuded legis- 
lation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 

For protecting them, by mock trial, from punishment, for 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants 
of these States ; 

For eutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many oases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury. 

For transporting us beyond soas to be tried for pretended 
offenses. 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring pruvifice, establishing therein an arbitary govern- 
meiit, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these culonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most Talu- 
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10 DBCLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 

able laws, aad altering, fun dame d tally, the powers of our 
goverQineiita; 

For suapending our own legislature, aad declaring them- 
selves iaveated with power to legislate for us iu all casea 
whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of hia protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coast, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the Uvea of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already begun, with eircu instances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous agea, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has eonatrained our fellow-citizena, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall 
themselTes by their bands. 

He baa excited domestic insurrections amongat ua, and baa 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiera, the 
mereilesa Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
nndistinguisheddestruction, of allagea,aeses,andconditiona. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for 
redress, in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions 
have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may de- 
fine a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of at- 
tempts made by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. we have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to tbeir native justice and magnanimity, and 
we have conjured them, by the ties of our common kindred, 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably inter- 
rupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
most, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we bold the rest of man- 
kind, eneiuies in war — in peace, friends. 
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DECLABATION 07 INDEPENDENOZ. 11 

We, therefore, the representatives of the UNITED 
STATES OP AMERICA, in GENERAL CONGRESS 
assembled, appeatiog to the Supreme Judge of the World 
for the rectitude of our ioteDtions, do, ia the aame, and hj 
the authority of the good people of these colonies, soiemnly 
puhlish and declare, That these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, Feee and Independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connections between them and the St«te 
of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and 
that, as FRJJE AND INDEPENDEN'T STA TES, thej 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
which INDEPENDENT STATES may of right do. And 
fur the support of thia Declaration, with a firm reliaace on 
the protection of DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 

The foregoing Declaration was, by order of Congress, en- 
grossed, and signed by the following members ; 

JOHN HANCOCK. 



JosiAH Bartlbtt, 

WlLLliM WbIPPLB, 

Matthew Thorn tow. 

Massachusetts Bay. 

Samuel Adams, 
John' Adahs, 
RoflBRT Treat Patnh, 
Elbridqe Oerrt. 



BoQBR Sherhan, 
Samobl Huntinotom, 
William Williams, 
Olivbr WoLooTr. 



Shade Island. 



WiLLIlM Floytj, 
Philip Livingsiok, 
Pranow Lewis, 
Lbwis Morris. 

iVew Jersey. 

BiOBARD Stooktoit, 
JOH» Withbrspook, 
Francis Hopkinsoit, 
John Hai^^ 

u Clabk. 
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PenniyhaMa. 


Virginia. 


ROBBRT MOKRIS, 


Gborob Wtthb, 


Benjamin Kush, 


ElCJiARD Hbnht Le 


Benjamin Kb*nklih, 


Thomas Jepfekso^^, 


John Morton, 


BkNJAMIN HAHItlSON 


George Clyheh, 


Thomas Nelson, Ju: 


James tJMiTEi, 


FttANClS LiUHTFOOT 


George T*tloe, 


Caj(ter BiCAXTo:<. 


James Wm.sox, 




Qboege K0S8. 


North Carolina. 




■William Hoopeb, 




JosEi'H Hewbs, 


Delaware 


John Penn. 


C^SAR RODNBT, 


South Carolina. 


George Kead, 




Thomas MKean. 


Edward Rutledgb, 




Thomas llBViVAfiD, J 




Thomas I.vnch, .lun 




Arthur Midulbtos. 


Maryland. 






Georgia. 


Samuel Chasz, 




William Paoa, 


BoTTON Gwinnett, 


TnoMAa yroN-B, 


LVMA-N [Iall, 


Cbables Cahroll, of Carroll'n. 


, Georuk VValtoit. 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 

PERPETUAL DNION BETWEEN THE STATES. 



B, TK, liy 111 BlalHs; by New Jei'sey, on the aiiHi of No' 
BBiiie yenr; hii<I by Uelaware, on the aW of Febniu.j .„..u™.ub. 
Mttiyhii III. alone, held otf two ynui'3 more, acceding lo Ihem March L 
■81, aud iliuH cloaiiig lliB obligation. The foUowins are the Articles: 

To all whom ihexe Presents stiall come, We, the UTidersigned 
Delegates of the States affixed to mir names, send greeting — 
Whereas, the Delegates of the United States of America, in 
Congress nssembled, did, on the 15th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord, 1777, and in the Second Year of the 
Independence of America, ajrree to certain Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union between the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, ia the words follow- 
ing, viz. L 

^^ Articles of Covfederntion and Perpetual Vmon letween 
Ike States of JVew Hampshire M ftsachiiytts B y Rhode 
Jultuid and Pfovideii e Plant ilio s Connectuul New 
York, New Jersei), Pruiisi/lvania Delaware Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina South Carolina and Georgia 
Article 1. The style of thia Confederacy shall be 
"The United States of America, 

AttTici.E 2. Kacb State ret una Its sovereignty freedom, 
and independence, and every power, juriKdietion, and right, 
which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to 
the United Stiites in Congress assembled. 

Article 3. The said States hereby severally enter into 
a firm league of friendship with each othsr, for tbelr com- 
03) 
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14 ABTIOLES OB CONFEDERATION. 

mon defense, the security of their liberties, and their mu- 
tual and general welfare, binding themselvea to assist each 
other against all force offeted to, or attacks made upoa 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, 
trade, or any other pretense whatever. 

Article 4. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the different 
States in this Union, the free inhabitaats of each of those 
States — paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice ex- 
cepted — shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of free citizens in the several States ; and the people of 
each State shall have free ingress and regress to and from 
any other State, and shall enjoy therfiin all the privileges 
of trade and commerce, subject to the same duties, imposi- 
tions, and restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respect- 
ively, provided that such restriction shall not extend so 
far as to prevent the removal of property, imported into 
any State, to any other State of which the owner is an in- 
habitant ; provided, also, that no imposition, duties or re- 
striction shall be laid by any State on the property of the ' 
United States, or either of them. 

If any person guilty of or charged with treason, felony, 
or other high misdemeanor in any State, shall flee from 
justice, and be found in any of the United States, he shall, 
npon demand of the Governor, or eseeutive power of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up and removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of his offense. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these 
States, to the records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the 
courts and magistrates of every other State. 

Article 5. For the more convenient management of 
the general interest of the United States, Delegates shall 
be annually appointed, in such manner as the legislature 
of each State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first 
Monday in November, in every year, with a power reserved 
to each State, to recall its Delegates, or any of them, at any 
time within the year, and to send others in their stead, for 
the remainder of the year. 

No state shall be represented in Congress by less than 
two, DOT by more than seven members; and no person shall 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDESATION. 15 

be capable of being a Delegate for more than three years 
in any term of bik years; nor shall any person, being a 
Delegate, be capable of holding any office under the United 
States, for which he, or another for his benefit, receiyea 
any salary, fees or emolument of any kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own Delegates in any meet- 
ing of the States, and while they act as members of the 
Committee of the States. 

In determining questions in the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, each State shall have one vote, 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not he 
impeached or questioned in any court or place, out of Cott- 
grese, and the members of Congress shall be protected in 
their persons from arrests and imprisonments, during the 
time of their going to and from, and attendance on Con- 
gress, except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Article 6. NoState, without the consent of the United , 
States in Congress assembled, Mhall send an embassy to, or 
receive an embassy from, or enter into any conference, 
agreement, alliance or treaty with any King, Prince, or 
State; nor shall any person holding any office of profit or 
trust under the United States, or any of them, accept of 
any present, emolument, office or title of any kind what- 
ever from any King, Prince, or Foreign State; nor shall 
the United States in Congress assembled, or any of them, 
grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, con- 
federation or alliance whatever between them, without the 
consent of the United States in Congress assembled, speoi- 
"ying accurately the purposes for which the same is to be 
entered into, and how long- it shall continue. 

No State shall lay any imposts or duties which may in- 
terfere witb any stipulations in treaties, entered into by the 
United States in Congress assembled, with any King, Prince 
or State, in pursuance of an^ treaties already proposed by 
Congress, to the Oourta of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war ehail be kept up in time of peace by 
anv State nTcent such number only, as "shall be deemed 
neoc-Bsary by the tinited States in Congress assembled, for 
thn dafanae nf sneh State, or its trade ; nor shall any body 
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of forces be kept up by any State, in time of peace, except 
such number ouly, as in tbe judgmoot of the United Scatea 
in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite to gar- 
rison the forts necessary for the defense of such State ; but 
every State shall always keep up a well regulated and dia- 
ciphued militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and shall 
provide and have constiintly re:]dy for use, in public stores, 
a due uumber of field-pieces and tents, and a proper quau- 
tity of arms, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage io any war witliout the consent of 
the United States in Congress assembled, unless such Stata 
be actually invaded by enemies, or sbidl have received cer- 
tain advice of a resolution being formed by some nation of 
Indiaos to invade such a State, and the danger is so immi- 
nent as not to admit of a delay, till tlie United Stales in 
Congress assembled can be consulted: nor shall any State 
grant commissions to any ships or vessels of war, nor let- 
ters of marque or reprisal, except it be after a declaration 
of war by the United Stales in Congress assembled, and 
then only against the Kingdom or State, and the subjects 
thereof, against whith war has been so declared, and under 
such regulations as shall be establislied by the United States 
Id Congress assembled, uuless such State be infested by 
pirates, in which case vessels of war may be fitted out for 
that occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall continue, 
or until the United States in Congress assembled shall de- 
termine otherwise. 

Article 7. When land forces are raised by any State 
for the common defense, all officers of, or under the rank 
of colonel, shall be appointed by the lejiislature of each 
State respectively, by whom such forces shall be raised, oi 
in such manner as such State shall direct, and all vacancies 
shall be filled up by the Stute^which first made the appoint- 

Arttcle 8. All charges of war, and all other expenses 
that shall .be incurred for the common defense or jteneral 
welfare, and allowed by the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, shall be defrayed out of a common treasury, which 
shall be supplied by the several States, in proportion to the 
value of all land within each State, granted to or surveyed 
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for any person, as snoh land and the buildings and improve- 
monts therenn shall be c»tiiii»led uvcorJtug to such mode b3 
the United States in Congress assembled, ehull, from time 
to time, direct and appoint. The taxes for paying that pro- 
portion shall be laid and levied by the authority and direo- 
tioo of the legislatures of the several Slates withio the time 
agreed upon tiy the United Stiites m Congress assembled. 

Article 9. The United States in Congress aspembled 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of deter- 
luiiiing on peace and war, except in the cases mentioned ia 
the 6th article — of sending and receiving embasHudors — en- 
tering into treaties nad allianees, provided that no treaty 
of commerce shall be made whereby the legislative power 
of the respective States shall be restrained from imposing 
such imposts aud duties on foreigners, as their own people 
are subjecled to. or from prohibiting the esportation or im- 
portation of any species of goods or commodities whatso- 
ever—of establishing rules for deciding in al! cases what 
captures ou land or water shall be legal, and in what man- 
ner prizes taken by land or naval forces in the service of 
the United States shall be divided or appropriated — of grant- 
ing letters of marque and reprisal in times of peace — ap- 
pointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high ^eas and establishing courts for receiving 
and determining finally appeals in all cases of captures, 
provided that no member of Congress stall be appointed a 
judge of any of the said courts. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also be the 
last resort on appeal in all disputes and difi'erences now 
subsisting or that hereafter may arise between two or more 
States concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any other cause 
whatever; which authority shall always be exercised in the 
manner following: — Whenever the legislative or executive 
authority or lawful agent of any State in controversy with 
another shall present a petition to Congress, stating the mat- 
ter in question, and praying for a hearing, notice thereof shall 
be given by order of Congress, to the legislative or execu- 
tive authority of the other State in controversy, and a day as- . 
signed for the appearance of tbe parties by their lawful agents, 
who shall then be directed to appoint, by joint consent, com- 
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mJBsianera or judges to coostitute a court for hearing and de- 
termioing the matter in question: but if they can not agree, 
Congress shall name three persons out of each of the United 
States, and from the list of such persons each party shall 
alternately strike out one, the petitioners heginuing, until 
the number shall be reduced to thirteen ; and from that num 
ber not leas than seven, nor more than nine names, as Con 
gress shall direct, shall in the presence of Congress bo drawr 
out by lot, and the persons whose names shall be so drawn 
or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges, to 
hear and finally determine the controversy, so always aa a 
major part of the judges who shall hear the cause shall 
agree in the determination ; and if either party shall neg- 
lect to attend at the day appointed, without showing reasons 
which Congress shall judge sufficient, or being present shall 
refuse to strike, the Congress shall proceed to nominate three 
persons out of each State, and the Secretary of Congress 
shall strike in behalf of such party absent or refusing; and 
the judgment and sentence of the court to be appointed, 
in the manner above prescribed, shall be final and conclu- 
sive ; and if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the 
authority of such court, or to appear or defend their claim 
or cause, the court shall, nevertheless, proceed to pronounce 
sentence or judgment, which shall in like manner be final 
and decisive, the judgment or sentence and other proceed- 
ings being in either case transmitted to Congress and lodged 
among the acts of Congress for the security of the parties 
concerned : provided that every commissioner, before he sits 
in judgment, shall take an oath, to be administered by one 
of the judges of the Supreme or Superior Court of the State 
where the cause shall be tried, "well and truly to hear and 
determine the matter in question, according to the best of 
his judgment, without favor, affection, or hope of reward :" 
provided also that no State shall be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil 
claimed under different grants of two or more States, whose 
jurisdictions as they may respect such lands, and the States 
which passed such grants, are adjusted; the said grants or 
either of them being at the same time claimed to have orig- 
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JnaW antecedent to such settlement of jurisdiction, sliall, on 
the petition of either party to the Congreaa of the United 
States, be finally determined as near as may be in the same 
manner as is before prescribed for deciding disputes respect- 
ing territorial jurisdiction between different States. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also tave 
thi! sole exclusive right and power of regulating the alloy 
itnd value of coin struck by their own authority, or by that 
of the respective States — fixing the standard of weights and 
measures throughout the United States — regulating the trade 
and managing all affairs with the Indiana, not members of 
any of the States; provided that the legislative right of any 
State within its own limits be not infringed or violated — es- 
tablishing or regulating post-officea from one State to another, 
throughout all the United States, and exacting such postage 
on the papers passing through the same as may be requisite 
to defray the expenses of the said office — appointing all of- 
ficers of the land forces, in the service of the United States, 
excepting regimental officers — appointing all the ofEcers of 
the naval forces, and commissioning all officers whatever in 
the service of the United States — making rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the said land and naval forces, 
and directing their operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall bava au- 
thority to appoint a committee, to sit in the recess of Con- 
gress, to be denominated "A Committee of the States," and 
to consist of one delegate from each State ; and to appoint 
such other committees and civil officers as may be necessary 
for managing the general afi'airs of the United States, under 
their direction — to appoint one of their number to preside ; 
provided that no person be allowed to serve in the office of 
president more than one year in any term of three years — 
to ascertain the necessary sums of money to be raised for 
the service of the United States, and to appropriate and ap- 
ply the same for defraying the public expenses — tc borrow 
money, or emit bills on the credit of the United States, trans- 
mitting every half year to the respective States an account 
of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted— to buiid and 
equip a navy — to agree upon the number of land forces, and 
to make requisitions from each State for its quota, in pro- 
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portion to the number of while inhabitnnts in such State; 
which requisition aliall be biiidiiifj; and ihaieupoii the Icg- 
iaiaturea of each State shall appoint the reyiuieulal officers, 
rai^e the inea, and clothe, arm, and equip Cliem id a eoldier- 
Itke mauuer, at the espeose of the United States; and the 
officers uod men go clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march 
to the place nppoinled, and within the time agreed on by the 
United States in Coogress assembled; but if the United States 
in Congress assembled shall, on cousideratiou of circuui- 
BtaDces, judi^e proper that auy State should not raise men, 
or should raise a smaller number than its quotii, and that 
any other State should raise a greater number of men than 
the quota thereof, such extra number shall be raised, offi- 
cered, clothed, armed, and equipped iu the same manner as 
the quota of such State, unless the Icgialature of such state 
ehall judge that such extra number can not be safely spared 
out of the same; in which case they shall raise, officer, clothe, 
arm, and equip as many of such extra number as they judge 
can be safely spared. And the officers and men so clothed, 
armed, and equipped, shall njurch to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United States in Con- 
gress aspemhled. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall never en- 
gage in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in 
time of peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor 
coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, nor ascertaie the 
sums and expenses necessary for the defense and welfare of 
the United States, or any of them, nor emit bills, nor bor- 
row money on the credit of the United States, nor appro- 
priate money, nor agree upon the number of vessels of war 
to be built or purchased, or the number of hind or sea foroea 
to be raised, nor appoint a coramander-in-chief of the army 
or navy unless nine States assent to the same; nor shall a 
question on any other poiiit, except for adjourning from day 
to day, be determined, unless by the votes of a majority of 
the United States in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power to 
adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place within 
the United States, so that no period of adjournment be for 
a longer duration than the space of six months, and shall 
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pablish the jouroal of their proceedings monthly, eiceDt 
such parts tliereof relating to treaties, allianeea, or military 
operations, as in their judgment require seoresy; and the 
yeas and nays of the delegates of each State on any ques- 
tion shall be entered on the journal when it is desired by 
any delegate; and the delegates of a State, or any of them, 
at his or tlieir request, shall be furnished with a transcript 
of the said journal, except such parts as are above excepted, 
to lay before the legislatures of the several States, 

Article 10. The committee of the States, or any nine 
of them shall be authorized to execute, in the recess of Con- 
gress, such of the powers of Congress as the United States 
in Congress assembled, bythe consent of nine States, shall, 
from time to time, think expedient to vest them witli; pro- 
vided that no power be delegated to the said committee ; for 
the exercise of which, by the Articles of Confederation, the 
voice of nine States in the Congress of the United Stal^B 
assembled is requisite. 

Article 11, Canada, acceding to this confederation and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of this union; 
but no other colony shall be admitted into the same unless 
such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Article 12. All bills of credit emitted, moneys bor- 
rowed, and debts contracted by, or under the authority of 
Congress, before the assembling of the United States, iu 
pursuance of the present confederation, shall be deemed 
and considered as a charge against the United States — for 
payment and satisfaction whereof, tbe said United States 
and ibe public faith are hereby solemnly pledged. 

Article 13. Every State shall abide by the determina- 
tions of the United States in Congress assembled on all ques- 
tions whii;h, by this confederation, are Bubmitted to them. 
And the articles of this confederation shall be inviolably 
observed by every State, and the union shall be perpetual ; 
nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made in 
any of tiicni, unless such alteration be agreed to in a Con- 
gress of the United States, and be afterward confirmed by 
the le<;ishilnres of every Slate. 

And Wiereas, It hath pleased the Great Governor of the 
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World to incline the hearta of the legislatures we respect- 
ively represent in Congrcsa, to approve of and to authorize 
US to ratify the said Articles of Confederation and perpet- 
ual union. Know Ye that we, the undersigned delegates, bj 
virtue of the power and authority to us given for that pur- 
pose, do, hy these presents, in the name and in behalf of 
our respeetive constituents, fully and entirely ratify and con- 
firm each and every of the said Articles of Confederation 
and perpetual Union, and all and singular the matters and 
things therein contained. And we do further solemnly 
plight and engage the faith of our respective constituents, 
that they shall abide by the determinations of the United 
States in Congress assembled on' all questions which, by the 
said confederation, are submitted to them. And that the 
articles thereof shall he inviolably observed by the States 
we respectively represent, and that the union shall be per- 

Efitual. In witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
anda in Congress. Done at Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, the 9th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1778, and in the 3d year of the Independence of America, 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



We, the People of the United States, in order to form a 
more jierfect Union, establish justice, insure domeBtio 
tranquillity, provide for the commoQ defease, promote 
the generd welfare, and secure the bleasingB of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establisli 
thia CouHtitution for the United States of America ; 

ARTICLS I. 

Section 1. All the legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Coagress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Eepresentatives. 

Sec. 2. The House of Eepresentatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States ; and the electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United Stales, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he 
shall he chosen. 

Eepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may bo included within 
thia Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding ladians not taxed, three-fifths of 
all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be made 
(231 
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within three years after the first meeting of the Coogresa 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct, The 
number ef Representatives shall not esoeed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one Rep- 
resentative; and until such enumeration shall be made, the 
State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions one, Conneetiout five, New York six. New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland sis, Virginia 
ten. North Carolina five. South Carolina five, and Georgia 

When vaeancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the Executive authority thereof shall issue Writs of 
Election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 
and other officers; and shall have the sole power of im- 
peaehment. 

Sec. 3. The Senate of the United States shall bo com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Leg- 
islature thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequenca 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may 
be into three classes. Tbe seats of the Senators of the first 
class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the espiration of the fourth year, 
and of tbe third class at the expiration of the sixth year, 
BO that one-third may be chosen every second year; and 
if vacancies h:ippen by resignation, or otherwise, during the 
recess of the Legislature of any State, the Kxecutive thereof 
may make temporary appointracnts until the next meeting 
of the Legislature, which shall then fill Such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained 
to the age nf thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shull not. when eleoled, be an 
inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of tbe United Stales shall bo Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall hive no vote, unless they be 
equally divided. 
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The Senate sliall elioose tlieir other officers, and also a 
President pro tempore, in the absence of tlie Vice-Presi- 
dent, ot wnen he shall exercise the office of President of 
the United States. 

The Sennte shall have (he sole power to try all impeach- 
menta. When sitting for that, purpose, they shall be on 
oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside; and do per- 
son shall be convicted without the concurrence of twq.- 
thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not eslead fur- 
ther thiin to removal from office, and disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under the 
United States; but the party convicted shall nevertheless 
he liable and subject to. indictment, trial, judgment and 
piinishmont, according to law. 

Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall he prescritiod 
in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may, at any time, by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shali be on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sec. 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a ma- 
jority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; 
hut a siaaller number may adjourn from day to day, and 
maybe authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers, in such manner and under such penalties as each 
House may provide. 

Each House may determine the Kulea of its Proeeedinga, 
punish its members for "disorderly behavior, and with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parte 
as may, ia their judgment, require secrecy ; and ths yeas 
and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 
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Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more ttan 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall he sitting. 

Sec. 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive 
a compensaiion for their services, to be ascertained by law 
and paid out of the treasury of the United States. They 
shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at 
the session of tlieir respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same ; and for any speech or debate 
in either House, thej shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

No Senator or Eepresentativo shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time, and no person holding any oEEce 
nnder the United States shall be a member of either House 
during his continuance in office. 

Seo. 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Keprcsentatives ; but the Senate may propose 
or concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Eepre- 
sentativea and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the President of the United States : If he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, with 
hia objections, to that House in which it shall have orig- 
inated, who shall enter the objections at large on their 
Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such re- 
consideration, two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two-thirda of that House, it shalt be- 
come a law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the Journal of each House respectively. If any bill shall 
not be returned by the President within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, tho 
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Bi^c Btall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress, by their adjournment, prevent its re- 
turn, in which ease it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence 
of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives may be neces- 
sary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States ; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall bo approved by him; or, 
being disapproved hy him, shall bo repassed by two-thirds 
of tho Senate and House of Representatjvea, according to 
the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have Power — 

To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and Excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
era! welfare of the United States ; hut all Duties, Im- 
posts and Excises shall he uniform throughout the United 
States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States ; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and Sx the standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the secu- 
rities and current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-offices and post-roada; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the ex- 
clusive right to thek respective writings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

To raise and support armios, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two 

To provide and maintain a navy; 
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To laake rules for the goveroment and regulation of the 
land and naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to esecute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as maj be em 
-Trtbyed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively the appointmeat of the offieera, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the Seat of the Government of the United States, 
and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings; aod 

■ To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Sec. 9. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or 
duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to he taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- ■ 
meroe or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
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another; nor shall vessels bound to or from ona State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and espenditures of 
all public money shall bo published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be grasted by the United States : 
And no person holding any office of profit or trust under 
them shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of 
any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

Sec. 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation ; grant letters of marque or reprisal ; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a fender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid 
by any State op imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the treasury of the United Slates; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the Con- 
gress. . 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
duty of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

ARTICLE JI. 

Section 1. The Executive Power shall be vested in a 
■President of the United States of America. He shall hold 
his office during the term of four years, and, together with 
■the Vice-President, chosen for tho same term, be elected as 
follows : 

Each State shall appoint, in auoh manner as the Legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to 
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the number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or 
Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The eleetora shall meet in their respeetive States, and 
vote by ballot for two persons — of one at least shall not 
he an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And 
■ they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of 
the number of votes for each; which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The President of tiio Senate shall, in the pres- 
ence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certifleatea, and the votes shall then bo counted. The 
person ha 'ng the eateat number of votes shall be the 
Presid nt f su h number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of el to s app oted; and if there be more than one 
who ha e su h j rity, and have an equal Bumber of 
votes, th Q the H u e of Representatives shall immedi- 
ately ch o ly ball t one of them for President; and if 
no pe on h e a najority, then from the five highest on 
the list the said House shall, in like manner, choose the 
President. But, in choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State hav- 
ing one vote. A quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
In every case, after the choice of ihe President, the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall be the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
. two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose 
from them by ballot the Vice-President.*] 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes; 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No person, except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; nci- 

• This clause taa been repealed and anouled by the I2th 
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ther shall any person be eligible to that ofSce who ehall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the pow- 
ers and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve oh 
the Vice-President; and the Congress may by law provide 
for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both 
of the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President ; and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly until the disability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected, 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his serv- 
ices a compensation, which shal] neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he shall have been 
elected ; and he shall not receive within that period any 
other emolument from the United Slates, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the esecution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or aiBrm) that I will faithfully eieeute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, to the beat of 
jny ability, preserve, protect, nnd defend the Constitution of the 
United States." 

Sec. 2. The President stall be Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States when called into the actual 
service of the United States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the Biecu- 
tive Departments, upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices; and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United Statea, 
except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senate present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint Embassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein otherwbe 
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provided for, and which shall be established by. law; but 
the Congress may hy law vest the appointment of such in- 
ferior officers as they think proper in the President alone, 
in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Departments. 

The President shaU have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by grant- 
ing commissions, which shall expire at the end of their next 
session. 

Sec. 3. He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them; and, in case of 
disagreement between them with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper; he shall receive Embassadors and 
other public Ministers ; he shall take care that the laws 
bo faithfully executed, and shall commission all the offi- 
cers of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The President, Vice-President, and all Civil 
Officers of the United States, shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for, and conviction of, Treason, Bribery, 
or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. The judicial power of the United States 
shall he vested in one Supreme Court, and in such infe- 
rior Courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The Judges, both of the Supreme and in- 
ferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, 
and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a com- 
pensation, which shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all oases, in 
Law and Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws 
of the United States, and Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority; to all cases affecting Embas- 
siidors, other public Ministers, and Consuls; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to 
which the United Stateg shall be a party; to controversies 
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between two or more States; between a State and citizenB 
of another State ; between citizens of different States ; be- 
tween citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants 
of different States; and b w u a ^ he citizena 

thereof, and foreign Sta b 

In all cases affecting E nb d h puhlie Minis- 

ters and Consuls, and h wii h a S shall be a ■ 

party, the Supreme Coi h h g urisdiction. 

In all the other cases be m d h Sup eme Court 

shall have appellate jur d b h and fact, 

with such esceptiona an u d h ons as the 

Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crime s. p Impeachment, 

shall be by jury; and s h b h d the State 

where the said crimes sh h b m d ; hut when 

not committed within a y S h h be at such 

place or places as the C g y y w h e directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or adhering to their en- 
emies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open 
Court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, hut no Attainder of Treason shall work 
corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life 
of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV, 

Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by general 
laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sec. 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
al! privileges and iromunitiea of citizens in the several 
States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, .felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and ha found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
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of the State from which he fled, he delivered up, to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of tho crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping ioto another, shall, m conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, he discharged 
from Buch service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due. 

Sec. 3. New Slates may be admitted by the Congreaa 
iuto this-XIiyon-; but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor 
any State be formed by the junction of two or more States 
or parts of States without tho consent of the Legislatures 
of the States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
■ needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or any particular State. 

Sec. 4. The United Stat«s shall guaranteo to every 
State in this Union a republican form of Government, and 
shall protect each of them against invasion; and on«^plica- 
tion of the Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Leg- 
islature can not be convened), against domestio violence. 



The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall ■ 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to the Consti- 
tution, or, on the application of the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one 
or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; Provided^ that no amendment which maybe made 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall 
in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article; and that no State, without its 
consoQt, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 
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ARTICLE 1 



All debts contracted and engagemeats eoteicd info before 
tbe adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against 
the United States, uadcr this Constitution, aa under the 
Confederation. 

This Constitution and the laws of the Unit«d States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall he the supreme law of theland ; and the Judgea 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The Senatora and Eepresentativea before mentioned, and 
the members of the several State Legislatures, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers, both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or af&rmation 
to support this Constitution ; but do religious test shall ever 
be required as a Cjualification to any office or public trust, 
under the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for tbe establishment of this Constitution be- 
tween the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in the 
■year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Indepetidence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. In Witness whereof, we have here- 
unto subscribed our names. 

GEO. WASHINGTON, 
P^es't and Deputy from Virginia. 

JVeio JIampehire, 
Jobs LitranON, Nicholas Gilmam. 

MaesaekuseU!. 
Nathasiei. GoRHiM, KuFus Kino. 

Connecticut. 
Wm. Sajil. JoHNsotf, KoQBB Shbruak, 
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Albxander Hauiltox. 



B. Frakklin, 
[!oBT. MorrFs, 
'I'ho, Fctzsimons, 
JiMES Wilson, 



Geo. Read, 
John Dickinson, 
Jaco. Bkoom, 



Pennsj/hania. 

Thou A3 Mipplin, 
Gko, Ci-vmer, 
Jabbd Inoersoll, 
Gouv. MoRitia. 

Delateare. 



Dan. op St. Thos. Jenifer. 

Virginia. 

Jaiies Madison, Jb. 
North Carolina. 

Riob'd Dobes SPAionT. 

South CoroUna. 



William Few, 
Attest: 



Abr. Baldwis. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Sccreiar;/ 
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ARTICLES, 



iiidment of, the ConsU^ut^^>ll of the TTnlted 
poMd by Congress, and raflfled by thel*gia- 
tales, pursuant to the fifth article of the orig- 



inal Couslitutlon, 



Congress stall make no law respecting an eatablisliment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press ; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Govevnmoat for a redress of grievaneea. 

ARTICLE II. 

A well-regulated Militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms aball not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, bo quartered in any 
house, TTitLout the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to he prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and aeiKurea, shall not he violated, and no warrant shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirm- 
ation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 



No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or other- 
wise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in 
time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be sub- 
ject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life 
or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be 
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a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due prooesa of law ; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation. 

AKTICLE VI, 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the State and district whereio the crime shall have been 
committed, whicb district shiiU have been previously ascer- 
tained by law and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have 
nessea in his favor, i 
for his defense. 

ARTICLE VII. 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved, and no fact tried by a jm'j shall be Other- 
wise reeaamined in any Court of the United States, than 
according to the rules of the common law. 

AETICLB Vlil. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, n 



ARTICLE IX. 

The enumeration in the Coustitution of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 



The powers not delegated to the United States hy the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 



The judicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens 
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ARTICLE :En. 



The Electors shall meet in their respective States, aod 
rote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State 
with themselves ; they shall name in their ballot the person 
voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persona voted for as President, and all persona 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of votes 
for each, which lists they sliall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate : — The President of 
the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted ; The person having the greatest number 
of votes for President shall be the President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those vot«d for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately by ballot the 
President. Rutin choosing the President, the votes shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State hav- 
ing one; a quorum for this shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Representatives shall not choose a President, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, be- 
fore the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death 
or other constitutional disability of the President. The 
person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-Pres- 
ident, shall he the Vice-President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and 
if no person have a majority, then, from the two highest 
numbers ou the Hat, the Senate shall choose the Vice-Pres- 
ident ; a quorum for the purpose shall oonaist of two-tturds 
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of tho wliole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
Boa constitutionally ineligible to the office of President, 
ehall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

" Section 1. Neither Blayerj nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party shill 
have been duly convicted, shall exist uitjiin the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction 

"Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
Article by appropriate legislation, approved Febru-iiy 1, 



The Constitution was adopted on the 17th of September, 
1787, by the convention appointed in pursuance of the Eea- 
olution of the Congress of the Confederation, of the 21st 
February, 1787, and ratified by the conventions of the 
several States, as follows: 

By Convention of Delaware 7th December, 1787 

" " Pennsylvania 12th December, 1787 

" " New Jersey 18th December, 1787 

" " Georgia 2d January, 1788 

" " Conneoticut 9th January, 1788 

" " Massachusetts 6th February, 1788 

" Maryland 28th April, 1788 

" " South Carolina 28th May, 1788 

» " New Hampshire 21st June, 1788 

" " Virginia 26th June, 1788 

■' ' New York 2()th July, 1788 

North Carolina . . . 21st November, 1789 
" Rhode Island 29th May, 1790 

The first ten of the Amendments were proposed on the 
25th September, 1789, and ratified by the constitutional 
number of States on the IStli December, 1791 ; the elev- 
enth, on the 8th January, 1798; and the twelfth, on the 

25th September, 1804; and the thirteenth, on the , 

186- 
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There were not many occasions during his public career 
tiiat Washington was called upon to exercise hia abilities as 
a writer or an orator ; but when such occasion did occur, he 
always acquitted himself with a degree of perspicuity and 
modesty which may be said to have been cbaraoteristic of 
himself alone. The addresses which follow mark, as it were, 
four distinct epochs in the history of this unexampled man : 
the first, when he accepted the command of the armies by 
which our national independence was achieved ; the second, 
when he surrendered bis commission, after haying driven 
the foes of freedom from his beloved country ; the third, 
when he assumed the responsible duties of President, in 
which office his high qualities for civil government were as 
conspicuous as had been his military talents in the field; and 
fourth, when he resigned his great trust and took leave of 
the people in hia imperishable " Farewell Address,-' an in- 
estimable legacy, which can not be too frequently conned by 
every American who values his birthright. 

WASniNGTOlv's ELECTION AS OOMMANDEE-IN-OHIEP. 

On the 15th of June, 1775, Washington was unanimously 
elected by Congress to " command all the Continental forces 
raised, or to be raised, for the defense of American liberty," 
and when he appeared in his place the next day, the President 
of that body acquainted him with his election, in a well- 
timed address, "and requested that he should accept of that 
employment;" to which Washington replied as follows : 

"Mb, Pilesibent: Though I am truly sensible of the 
high honor done roe, in this appointment, yet I feel great 
distress, from consciousness that my abilities and military 
experience may not be equal to the extensive and impor- 
tant trust : Howcverj as the Congress desire it, I will enter 
(41) 
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upon the momentous duty, and exert every power I possess ia 
tueir service, and for support of the glorious cause. I beg 
they will accept my moat cordial thaDka for this distin- 
guished testimony of their approbation. 

" But lest some unlucky event should happen, unfavor- 

, able to my reputatioQ, I beg it may he remembered, hy every 

gentleman in the room, that I, this day, declare, with the 

utmost sincerity, I do not thick myself equal to the eom- 

mand I am honored with. 

" As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress, that, as 
no pecuniary consideration could have tempted me to accept 
this arduous employment, at the expense of my domestic 
ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit from 
it, I will keep an exact account of my expenses. Those, 
I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is all I desire." 

Washington's resignation op ms commission. 
The War of the Revolutioo having terminated auspic- 
iously, Washington took leave of his officers and army at 
New York, and repaired to Annapolis, Md., where Congress 
was then in session. On the 20th of December, 1783, he 
transmitted a letter to that body, apprising them of his ar- 
rival, with the intention of resigning his commission, and. 
desiring to know whether it would be most agreeable to re- 
ceive it in writing or at an audience. It was immediately 
resolved that a public entertainment he given him on the 
22d, atid that he be admitted to an audience on the 23d, at 
12 o'clock. Accordingly, he attended at that time, and, be- 
ing seated, the President informed him that Congreaa were 
prepared to receive his communications. Whereupon he 
arose, and spoke as follows ; 

"Mr. President: The great events on which ray resigna- 
tion depended having at length taken place, I have now the 
honor of offering my sincere congratulations to Congress, 
and ofpresenting myself before them, to surrender into their 
hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indulg- 
ence of retiring from the service of ray country. 

"Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
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United States of becoming a respectable nation, 1 resign 
witb satisfaction the appointment I accepted mth diffidence; 
a diffidence in niy abilities to accomplish so arduous a taek; 
which, however, was superseded by a confidence in the recti- 
tude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the 
Union, and the patronage of Heaven. 

" Tbe successful termination of tho war has verified the 
most sanguine -espectatiOQS ; and my gratitude for the inter- 
position of Providence, and the assistance I have received 
from my countrymen, increases with every review of the mo- 
mentous contest. 

" While I repeat mj obligations to the army In general, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknowl- 
edge, in this place, the peculiar services and distinguished 
merits of the gentlemen who have been attached to my per- 
son during the war. It was impossible, the choice of con- 
fidential officers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate. Permit me, sir, to recommend, in particu- 
lar, those who have continued in the service to the present 
moment, as worthy of the favorable notice and patronage of 
Congress. 

"I consider it an indispensable duty to close this last 
act of my official life by commending the interests of our 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them to bis holy 
keeping. 

"Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 
from the great theater of action, and bidding an affection- 
ate farewell to this august body, under whose orders I have 
BO long acted, I here offer my commission, and take my 
leave of all the employments of publio life." 

Washington's inaugural addbesb. 

In accordance with previous arrangements, General Wash- 
ington met Congress in New York, on the 30tb of April, 
1789, for the purpose of being inaugurated as the first 
President of the United States. The oath of office having 
been administered by tho Chancellor of the State of New 
York, in presence of the Senate and House of ReproBent- 
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atives, tbe President delivered the following Inaugaral 
Address : 

"Fellow-citizens of the Senate and of the House of 



"Among tlio vicissitudes incident to life, no event could 
have filled me with greater anxieties than that of which 
the notification was transmitted by your order, and re- 
ceived on the 14th day of the present month. On the 
one hand, I was summoned by my eountry, whose voice I 
can never hear hut with veneratioa and love, from a re- 
treat which I had chosen with the fondest predilection, 
and, in my flattering hopes, with an immutable decision, 
as the asylum of my doeiining years — a retreat which was 
rendered every day more necessary, as well as more dear 
to me, by the addition of habit to inclination, and of fre- 
quent interruptions in my health, to the gradual waste 
committed on it by time. On the other hand, the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the trust to which the voice of my 
country called me, being sufficient to awaken, in the wisest 
and most experienced of her citizens, a distrustful scrutiny 
ioto his qualifications, could not but overwhelm with de- 
spondency one who, inheriting inferior endowments from 
nature, and unpraoticed in the duties of civil administra- 
tion, ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own deficien- 
pies. In this conflict of emotion, all I daro aver is, that 
it has been my faithful study to collect my duty from a 
just appreciation of every circumstance by which it might 
be affected. All I dare hope ia, that if, in executing this 
task, I have been too much gwsyed by a grateful remem- 
brance of former instances, or by an affectionate sensibil- 
ity to this transcendent proof of the confidence of my fel- 
low-citizens, and have thence too little consulted my inca-, 
paoity as well as disinclination for the weighty and untried 
cares before me, my error will be palliated by the motives 
which misled me, and its consequences be judged by my 
country, with some share of the partiality in which they 
originated. 

"Such being the impressions under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the present 
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Btation, it would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this 
first official act, my fervent supplications to that Almighty 
Being who rules over the universe — who presides in tbo 
councils of nations — and whose providential aids can supply 
every human defect, that his benediction may consecrate to 
the liberties and happiness of the people of the United 
States — a government instituted by themselves for these 
essentia! purposes — and may enable every instrument em- 
ployed in its administration to execute with success the 
functions allotted to his charge. In tendering this hom- 
age to the Great Author of every public and privata good, 
I assure myself that it expresses your sentiments not less 
than my own; nor those of nij fellow-citizens at large, less 
than either. No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men 
more than the people of the United States. Every step by 
which they have advanced to the character of an independ- 
ent nation seems to have been distinguished by some token 
of providential agency; and in the important revolution 
just accomplished in the system of their united govern- 
ment, the tranquil deliberations, and voluntary consent of 
BO many distinct communities, from which the event has 
resulted, can not be compared with the means by which 
most governments have been established without some re- 
turn of pious gratitude, along with an humble anticipation 
of the future blessings which the past seem to presage. 
These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, have 
forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be sup- 
pressed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that 
there are none under the influence of which the proceed- 
ings of a new and free government can more auspiciously 



" By the- article establishing the executive department, 
it is made the duty of the President 'to recommend to 
your consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient.' The circumstances under which I 
now meet you, will acquit nie from not entering into that 
subject farther than to refer to the great constitutional 
charter under which you are assembled, and which, in de- 
fining your powers, designates the objects to which your 
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attention is to be given. It will be more consistent witb 
those circnmatancea, and far more congenial with tLe feel- 
ings which actuate rae, to substitnte, in place of a recom- 
mendation of particular measures, the tribute that is due 
to the talents, the rectitude, and the patriotism which adorn 
the characters selected to devise and adopt them. In these 
honorable qualifications I behold the surest pledges that 
as, on one side, no local prejudices or attachments, no sep- 
arate views, nor party animosities, will misdirect the com- 
prehensive and equal eye "which ought to watch over this 
great assemblage of oommunities and interests ; so, on 
another, that the foundations of our national policy will 
be laid in the pure and immutable principles of private 
morality; and the preeminence of free government be es- 
emplified by all the attributes which can win the affections 
of its citizens, and command the respect of the world. I 
dwell on this prospect with every satisfaction which an ar- 
dent love for my country can inspire; since there is no 
truth more thoroughly established than that there exists 
in the economy and course of nature an indissoluble union 
between virtue and happiness — between duty and advan- 
tage — between the genuine maxims of an honest and mag- 
nanimous policy and the solid rewards of public prosperity 
and felicity; since we ought to be no less persuaded that 
the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be espected on 
a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and 
right, which Heaven itself baa ordained; and since the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny 
of the republican model of government are justly eonsid- 
aidered aa deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the experi- 
ment intrusted to the hands of the American people. 

"Besides the ordinary objects submitted to jour care, it 
will remain with your judgment to decide bow far an ex- 
ercise of the occasional power delegated by the fifth arti- 
cle of the Constitution is rendered expedient at the pres- 
ent juncture by the nature of objections which have been 
urged against the system, or by the degree of inquietude 
which has given birth to them. Instead of undertaking 
particular recommendations on this subject, in which I 
could be guided by no lighta derived from official Oj)por- 
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tunities, I Bball again give way to my entire eoufideuce io 
your discerument and pursuit of the public good; for, I 
assure myself, that while you carefully avoid every alter- 
ation which might endanger the benefits of an united and 
effective government, or wTiich ought lo await the future 
lessons of espenence, a reverence for the characteristic 
rights of freemen, and a regard for the public harmony, 
will sufficieatly influence your dclibcrationB on the ques- 
tion, how far the former can be more impregnably forti- 
fied, or the latter be safely and advantageously promoted. 
" To the preceding observations I have one to add, which 
will be most properly addressed to the House of Repre- 
Beutativea. It concerns myself, and will, therefore, be as 
brief as poasibJe; When I was first honored with a call 
into the service of my country, then on the eve of an ar- 
duous struggle for its liberties, the light in which I con- 
■ templated my duty required that I should renounce every 
pecuniary compensation. From this resolution I have in 
no instance departed, and, being still under the imptes- 
sions which produced it, I tnust decline, as inapplicable 
to myself, any share in the personal emoluments which 
may be indispensably included in a permanent provision 
for the executive department, and must accordingly pray 
that the pecuniary estimates for the station in which X am 
placed may, during my continuance in it, be limited to such 
actual expenditures as the public good may be thought to 
require. 

"Having thus imparted to you my sentiments, as they 
have been awakened by the occasion which brings us to- 
gether, 1 shall take my present leave, but not without 
resorting once more to the benign Parent of the human 
race, in humble supplication, that since he has been pleased 
to favor the American people with opportunities for delib- 
erating in perfect tranquillity, and dispositions for decid- 
ing with unparalleled unanimity on a form of government 
for the security of their Union and the advancement of 
their happiness, so his Divine blessing may he equally 
conspicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consulta- 
tions, and the wise measures, on which the success of this 
government must depend. ■ " 
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Friends and Fellow- Citizens : 

The period for a now election of a citizen to administer 
the Executive UovernmeQt of the Uaited States being not 
far distant, and the time actually arrived when jour thoughts 
must be employed in designating the person who is to be 
clothed with that important trust, it appears to me proper, 
especially as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of 
the puhlio voice, that I should now apprise you of the res- 
olution I have formed, to decline being considered among 
the number of those out of wliom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be 
assurett that this resolution has not been taken 'without a 
strict regard to all the considerations appertaining to the 
relatioa which hinds a dutiful citizen to his country; and 
that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which silence in 
my situation might imply, I am influeneed by no diminu- 
tion of zeal for your future interest ; no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past kindness, hut am supported 
by a full conviction that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the of- 
fice to which your suffrages have twice called me, have 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of 
duty, and to a deference for what appeared to be your de- 
sire. I constantly hoped that it would hare been much 
earlier in my power, consistently with motives which I was 
not at liberty to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The streagth 
of my inclination to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an address to declare 
it to you ; but mature reflection on the then perplexed 
and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, 
and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my con- 
fidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 
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I rejoice that the state of your eoneerna, esteroal as 
well as inteTDal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety; 
and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained for 
my services, that, in the present circumstances of our 
country, you will not disapprove my determination to ra- 

The impressions with which I undertook the arduous 
trust were esplained on the proper occasion. In the dis- 
eliarjre of this trust, I will only say that I have with good 
intentions contributed toward the organization and admin- 
istration of the Government the best escrtions of which a 
very fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious in 
the outset of the inferiority of my qualifications, esperi- 
once, in my own eyes — perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others — has strengthened the motives to diffidence of my- 
self; and every day the increasing weight of years admon- 
ishes me more and more, that the shado of retirement is 
as necessary to me as it will be welcome. SatisQed that 
if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services, ihcy were temporary, I have the consolation to 
believe that, wliile choice and prudence invite mo to quit 
the political scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In lookin"; forward to the moment which is intended to 
terminate the career of my public life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude which 1 owe to my beloved country for 
the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it has supported me; 
and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and 
persevering, though in usefulness unetjual to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country from these services, 
let it always be remembered to your praise, and aa an 
instructive example in our annals that, under circum- 
Btances in which the passions, agitated in every direction, 
were liable to mislead; amid appearances sometimes dubi- 
ous, vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging; in situa- 
tions in which, not unfrequently, want of auecesa hsB 
oountenanced the spirit of criticism — the constancy of your 
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support was the essential prop of the efforts, and a guar- 
antee of the plans, by whicii they were effected. Pro- 
foundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows, that 
Heaven may continue lo you the choicest tokens of its be- 
nefieenee ; that your union and brotherly affectioQ may be 
perpetual; that the free Constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly maintained; that ita ad- 
ministration, in every department, may be stamped with 
wisdom and virtue; that, io fine, the happiness of the 
people of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may 
be made complete by so careful a preservation and so pru- 
dent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the applause, the affection, 
and the adoption of every oation which is yet a stranger 
to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop; but a solicitude for 
your welfare, which can not end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger natural to that solicitude, urge 
me, on an ocea.sion like the present, to offer to your sol- 
emn contemplation; and to recommend to your frequent 
review, som"e sentiments which are the result of much re- 
flection, of no inconsiderable observation, and whiuh ap- 
pear to me all-important to the permanency of our felicity 
as a people. These will be afforded to you with the more 
freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no 
personal motive to bias his counsel ; nor can I fori^jet, as 
an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of my 
Eentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
of your hearts, no reeommendation of mine is necessary to 
fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one peo- 
ple, is also now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice of your real independence — the 
support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, 
of your safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty 
which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that, from different causes aud from different quarters, 
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much' pains will be taken, masy artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the eoQviction of this truth; as 
this is tlie point in your political fortress against which 
the batteries of internal and external enemies will be moat 
constantlj and actively (though often covertly and insidi- 
ously) directed, it is of infinite moment that you should 
properly estimate the immenso wine of your National 
Lluion to your collecfive and individual happiness; that 
you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming yourselves to think and apeak 
of it as of the palladium of your political safety and pros- 
perity ; watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; 
discountenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that 
it can, in any event, be abandoned ; and indignantly frowning 
upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any por- 
tion of our country i'rom the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred 
ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and in- 
terest. Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate your affections. 
The name of American, which belongs to you in your na- 
tional capacity, must always esalt the just pride of patri- 
otism, more than any appellation derived from local dis- 
criminations. With slight shades of difi'erenoe, joi 
the same religion, manners, habits, and political prin 
You have, in a common cause, fought and tr' 
gethcr ; the independence and liberty you pos 
work of joint counsels and joint efforta- 
gers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they ad- 
dress themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately to your interest; 
here every portion of our country finds the most command- 
ing motives for carefully gaarding and preserving the union 
of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds, 
in the productions of the latter, great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise, and precious materials 
of manufacturing industry. The South, in the eame inter- 
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couTse, benefiting by the agency of the North, eoca its ag- 
riculture grow aud its commerce espsnd. Turning partly 
into its own channeta the seamen of the North, it finds ita 
particular navigation invigorated ; and while it contributes, 
in differeut ways, to nourish aud increase the general mass 
of the national navigation, it looks forward to the prot«o- 
tion of a niaritime strength to which itself is unequalty 
adapted. The East, in like intercourse with the West, al- 
ready finds — and in the progressive improvement of iulerior 
communication by land and water, will more and more find — 
a valuable vent for the comnioUitios which it brings from 
abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives from 
the East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort; aud 
what is, perhaps, of still greater consequence, it muat, of 
necessity, owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable out- 
lets for its own productions, to the weight, influence, and 
the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, direeied by an indissoluble community of interest 
as one nation. Any other tenure by which the West cau 
hold this essential advantage, whether derived from ita own 
separate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, muat be intrinsically pre- 

While, then, every part of our country thua feels an ira- 
mediato and particular interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined can not fail to find, in the united mass of means and 
efforts, greater strength, greater resource, proportionately 
greater security from estcrual danger, a less frequent in- 
terruption of their peace by foreign nations ; and what is 
of inestimable value', they muat derive from union an ex- 
cmptioa from those broils and wars between thomseivea, 
which BO frequently afflict neighboring countries, not tied 
together by the same government; which their own rival- 
ehip alone would be sufficient to produce, but which oppo- 
site foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would stim- 
ulate aud embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the ne- 
cessity of those overgrown military establishments, which, un- 
der any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to rcpublioan 
liberty ; in this sense it is that your union ought to be con- 
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sidered as a mnin prop of jour liberty, and that tho love 
of tlie one ought to endear to jou the preseryation of the 
other. 

These eonsidcrationa spealc a, persuasive ■ language to 
every refieetirij; and virtuous mind, and exhibit the contin- 
uance of tho Union as a primary object of patriotic desire, 
la thore n doubt, whether a eouiraon government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? Let experience solve it. To 
listen to mere speculation, in such a case, were criminal. 
We are authorized to hope, that a proper organization of 
the wbole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to the 
experiiDcot. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious motives to Union, affect- 
ing all parts of our country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always 
be reason to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any 
quarter, may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs, as a matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical diserirainations — Northern and 
Bouthern, Atlantic and Western— whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real differ- 
ence of local interests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within particular districts, ia 
to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. 
You can not shield yourself too much against the jeal- 
ousies and heart-burnings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations; they tend to render alien to each other those 
who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. 
The inhabitants of our western country have lately had a 
useful lesson on this head; they have seen in the negoti- 
ation of the Executive, and in the unanimous ratification 
by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, and in the uni- 
versal satisfaction at that event throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among tlioiu of a policy in tho General Govern- 
Uient, and in the Atlantic Stuten, unfriendly to their in- 
terests in regard to the Mississippi ; they have been wit- 
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DGsses to tlie formation of two treaties — that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain — which secure to them every 
thing they could desire in respect to our foreign relations, 
toward confirming their prosperity. Will tt not be their 
wisdom to relj for the preservation of these advantages on 
the Union by which they were procured? Will they not 
henceforth bo deaf to those advisers, if such there be, who 
would sever them from their brethren, and connect them 
with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Gov- 
ernment for the whole is indispensable. No alliance, how- 
ever strict between the parts, can be an adequate substitute ; 
they must inevitably experience the infractions a 
ruptions which all alliances, in all time, have exp 
Sensible of this momentous truth, you have improved u 
your first essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of Gov- 
ernment better calculated than your former for an intimate 
Union, and for the efficacious management of your common 
concerns. This Government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawod, adopted upon fill investi 
gation and mature deliberation, completely free m its pnn 
eiples, in the distribution of its powers uniting security 
with enerpy, and containing within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence 
and your support. Respect its authority compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in it« measures, are duties enjoined 
by the fundamental masiras of true liberty The ba=is of 
our political systems, is the right of the people to make 
and to alter their constitutions of Government but the 
Constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people is "acredly 
obligatory upon all. The very idea of the j.ower and the 
right of the people to establish Government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the eitablishod Uov 
ernment. 

.All obstructions to the execution of the lawa all com 
biaatious and associations, under whatever plausible char 
acter, with the real design to direct, control counteract or 
awe the regular deliberation and action of the constituted 
authorities, are destructive to this fundamental principle, 
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and of fatal tendency. They serve to orgaaize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force, to put in the 
place of the delegated vriU of the nation the will of a party, 
often a small but ariful and enterprising minority of the 
community; and, according to the alternate triumphs of 
different parlies, to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill-eoncertcd aod incongruous projects of fac- 
tion, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans, digested by common counsels, and modified by mu- 
tual interests. 

However combinations and associations of the above de- 
scription may now and then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, to become potent 
engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled 
men, will be enabled to subvert the power of the people, 
and to usurp for themselves the reins of Government; de- 
stroying, afterward, the very enj^ines which had lifted 
them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your Government, and the 
permanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions, 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that you resist, with 
eare, the spirit of ienovalioo upon its principles, however 
specious the pretexts. One method of assault may be to 
effect, in the forms' Constitution, alterations which will im- 
pair the energy of the system, and thus to undermine what 
can not be directly overthrown. In all the changes to 
which you may be invited, remember that time and habit 
are at least as necessary to fix the true character of Gov- 
ernments as of other human instituiioas; that esperience 
is the surest standard by which to test the real tendency 
of the existing constitution of a country; that facility in 
changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, 
exposes to perpetual change, from the. endless variety of 
hypothesis aod opinion ; and remember, especially, that for 
the efficient mauMgement of your common interests, in a 
country so extensive as ours, a Government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect .security of liberty, 
Is indispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a Gov- 
ernment, with powers properly distributed and adjusted, its 
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surest guardian. It is, indeed, Utile else tlian a name, wliere 
the GoveruiuuBt is too feeble to withstand the onterprisea 
of faction, to confine each member of the society witliiu the 
limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the 
secure aod tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. 

I have already intimated to you the dan<rcr of parties in 
the State, with particular reference to the founding of them 
on geographical discriminations. Lot me now take a more 
comprehensive view, and warn you, in the most solemn 
manner, against the baneful effects of the spirit of party 
generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root tn the strongest passions of the human 
mind. It exists under different shapes, in all Governments, 
more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those 
of the popular form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and 
is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
aharpened by the spirit of revenge, natural to party dia- 
sension, which, in different ages and countries, has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful des- 
potism. But this leads, at length, to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual ; and, 
BOOner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purposes of his owu elevation oa the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, 
(which, nevertheless, ought not to be entirely out of sight,) 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party 
are suEGcient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public counsels, and en- 
feeble the public administration. It agitates the eommu- 
nity with ill-founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles 
the animosities of one part against another; foments, oo- 
easionally, riot and insurrection. It opens the door to 
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foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
access to the Govoi-nmenl itf^elf, throucrh Ihe cliannels of 
party pussions. Thus the policy and the will of one coun- 
try ore subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is as opinion that parties, in free countries, are 
useful chocks upon the aduiinistraiion of the Government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, within 
certain limits, is probably true; and in Governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with iudnigenee, if 
not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character, in Governments purely elective, it 
is a spirit not to bo encouraged. From their natural tend- 
ency, it is certain there will always be enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort ought to be. by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its 
bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking, in 
a free country, should inspire caution in those intrusted 
with its administration to confine themselves within their 
respective coustitutioual spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit 
of encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of ali the 
departments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form 
of Government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power, and prnneness to abuse it which predomi- 
nates in the human heart, ia suflicicot to satisfy us of the 
truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, by dividing and "distrib- 
uting it into different depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of public weal, against invasions by the others, 
has been evinced by experiments, ancient and modern, 
some of them in our own country, and under our own 
eyes. To prCBorve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutional powers he, in any 
particular, wrong, let It be corrected by an amendment in 
the way which the CouBtitution designates. Sut let there 
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be no clianj:;e by usurpation ; for though this, in one in- 
Btance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customarj 
weapon by which free Governmenta are destroyed. The 
precedent must always greatly overbalance, in permanent 
evit, any partial or transient benefit which the use can, at 
any time, yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human hap- 
piness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them, A volume could not trace all 
tbeir connections with private and public felicity. Let it 
simply be asked, Where is the soeurify for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in the 
courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position, that morality can he maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the iufinence of refined edu- 
cation on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a nec- 
essary spring of popular Government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to every species of free Gov- 
ernment. Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can look with 
indifi'erence npon attempts to shake the foundation of the 
fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In pro- 
portion as the structure of a Government gives force to pub- 
lie opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One metliod to preserve it is to use 
it as sparingly as possible ; avoiding occasions of expense 
by cultivating peace, but remembering also that timely dis- 
bursements, to prepare for danger, frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; avoiding, likewise, the 
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accumulation of debt, not only by shunaing occasion of ex- 
pense, but by vigorous exertioos in time of peace to discharge 
the debts which unavoidable wura mnj have occasioned, 
not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burden which 
we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of these maxima 
belong to your representatives, but it is necessary that pub- 
lic opinion should cooperate. To facilitate to them the per- 
formance of their duty, it is essential that you should prac- 
tically bear in mind, that toward the payment of debts there 
must be revenue; -that to have revenue there must he taxes ; 
that no tases can be devised which are not more or less in- 
convonieut and unpleasant; that the intrinsic enibarrasB- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the proper objects 
(which is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a 
decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of 
the Government in niuking it, and for a spirit of acquiescence 
in the measures for obtaining revenue, which the public exi- 
gencies may at that time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all; relifjioo and morality 
enjoin this conduct: and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind' 
the magnanimous and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can 
doubt that, in the course of time and things, the fruits of such 
a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which 

I steady adherence to it? Can it be that 

ot connected the permanent felicity of a 
tue? . The experiment, at least, is recom- 
^entiment which ennobles human nature, 
endered impossible by its vices? 
n of such a plan, nothing is more essen- 
nanent inveterate antipathies against par- 
ind passionate attachment forothers, should 
be excluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable 
feelings toward all should be cultivated. The nation which 
indulges toward another an habitual hatred, or an habitual 
fondness, is, in some degree, a slave. It is a slnve to ite 
animosity or its affection, either of which is Bufficient to 
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lead it astray from its duty and its iaterest. Antipathy in 
one nation afrainst another, disposes eacli more readily to of- 
fer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbragt 
and to bo hau-rhiy and intractable when accidental or tri 
fling occasions of dispute occur. Heace frequent coliiaions 
obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The natioc 
prompted by ill-will and reseotuient, sonietiiues impels to 
war the Government contrary to the best calculations of pol- 
icy. The Government sonietiuies participates in the national 
propensity, and adopts, through pa.ssiou, what reason would 
reject; at other times it makes the animosity of the nation 
subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, am- 
bition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, Bometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been 
the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one cation to an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favor- 
'ite nation, facilitating the illusion of an iniiifiinary common 
interest, in cases where no real common interest exists, and 
infusing into one the comities of the other, betrays the for- 
mer into a participation in the quarrels and wa^s-of the lat- 
ter, without adequate inducement or justiGcuti%u. It leads 
also to coacessions n the favorite nation of privileges denied 
to others, which is apt doubly to injure the Datiou making the 
oonceasioDs; by unnecessarily parting with what ought to 
have been retained, and by esciting jealousy, ill-will, aud a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom equal privi- 
leges are withheld; aud it gives to ambitious, corrupted, oi 
deluded citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite na- 
tion) facility to betray, or sacrifice the interest of their own 
country, without odium, sometimes even with popularity; 
gilding with the appearance of virtuous sense of obligation, 
a commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
zeal for public good the base or foolish compliances of am- 
bition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence, in innumerable ways, 
Buoh attachments are particularly alarming, to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How many opportuui- 
tiea do they aflord to tijmper with domestic factions, to 
practice the art of seduction, to mislead public opinion, to 
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influence or awe the public councils! Such an attacliment 
of a small or weak, toward a fcreat and powerful niition, 
dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (1 con- 
jure you to believe me, fellow-cilizena) the jealOusj of a frea 
people ouj^ht to be conslimlly awitke; since history and es- 
perience prove that foreign influence is one of the most 
baneful foes of Republican Government. But that jeal- 
ousy, to be useful, must be impartial, else it becomes the 
instrument of the very influence to be avoided, instead of 
a dcleuso against it. Kxcessivo partiality for one foreign 
nation, arid excessive dislike for another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve to 
veil, and even second the arts of iuflueoce on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, 
are liable to become suspected and odious; while its tools 
and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people 
to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign na- 
tions, is, in esteiiding our commercial relations, to have witli 
them as little political connection as possible. So far as we 
liave already formed engagemeDts, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe bus a set of primary interests, which to us havo 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
fCagcd in frequent controversies, the causes of which are es- 
Heatiatty foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must 
be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in 
trie ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary 
combinatious and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables ub 
to pursue u different course. If we remain one people, un- 
der an efficient (Jovernnient, the period is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take .such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; 
when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making 
acf|uisiiions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation; when wo may choose peace or war, as our in- 
terest, guided by justice, shall oounwl. 
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Why forego the advantages of such a peculiar situation? 
Why quit our own to etaiid upon foreigu ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle oar peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, riyalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

. It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood aa 
capable of patroniKing infidelity to existing engagements. 
I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is always the best policy. I repeal it, 
therefore, let those engiigenicnts be observed in their genu- 
ine sense. But, in my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable estab- 
lishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand ; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of things; diffusing 
and diversifying, by gentle means, the streams of eoiuuierce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing, with powers SO disposed, 
in order to give trade a stiible course, to define the rights 
of our merchants, and to enable the Government to sup- 
port conventional rules of intercourse, the best that pres- 
ent circumstances and mutual opinions will permit, but tem- 
porary, and liable to be, from time to time, abandoned or 
varied, as experience and circumstances shall dictate; con- 
stantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one nation to look 
for disinterested favors from another; that it must pay, with 
a portion of its independence, fur whatever it may accept 
under that character ; that by such acceptance it may place 
itself in the condition of having given equivalents for nom- 
inal favors, and yet of being reproached witli ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no greater error thuD tij 
expect, or calculate upon, real favors from nation to nation. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just 
pride ought to discard. 
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In offering to you, my eounlrynien, these counsels of an 
old aad affeclionate fiieud, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could wish— that ihej 
will control the usual current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course wliich has hitherto 
marked the destiny of nations— but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may he productive of some partial benefit, 
Bome occasional good, that they may now and then recur to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mis- 
chief of foreign intrigues, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism, this hope will ho a full recompense 
for the solicitude for your welfare by which they haye been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have 
been guided by the principles which have been delineated, 
the public records, and other evidences of my conduct, must 
witness to you and the world. To myself the assurance of 
my own cooscionee is, that I have at least believed myself 
to be guided by them. 

In relation to this still subsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the iudei to 
my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that 
of your Representatives in both Houses of Congress, the 
spirit of that measure has continually governed me, unin- 
fluenced by any attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best 
lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, had a right to take — 
and was bound in duty and interest to take— a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should de- 
pend upon me, to maintain it with moderation, persever- 

The considerations which respect the right to bold this 
conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I 
will only observe that, according to my understanding of 
the matter, that right, ao far from being denied by any of 
the belligerent powers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without any thing more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity imposa on every nation, in cases in whioli it 
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. Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am, nevertheless, too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may 
have committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fer- 
vently beseech the AlmL<5hty to avert or mitigate the evils 
to wbich they may tend. 1 shall also carry with me the 
hope, that my country will never cease to view thera with 
indulgence ; and that, after forty-fivo years of my life dedi- 
cated to its service with an upright zeal, the faults of in- 
competent abilities wiil be consigned to oblivion, as myself 
must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Belying on its kindness in this, as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love toward it which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil of himself and his 
progenitors, I anticipate, with pleasing expectation, that 
retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, iu the midst of my fel- 
low-citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
Government— the ever-favorite object of my heart — and the 
■ happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
United States, 17th September, 1796. 
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When Missouri applied for admission into the Union, a 
proposition was started in Congress to prohibit the intro- 
duBtion of slavery into the new State. This had the effect 
of arraying the South against the North — the slavehold- 
ing against the non-slaveholJing States — and the whole 
BUbjcot of slavery became the exciting topic of debate 
throughout the country. The question was finally settled 
by a Compromise, which tolerated slavery in Missouri, but 
otherwise prohibited it in all the territory of the United 
States north and west of the northern limits of Arkansas. 

As the principle then settled baa often since been the 
prolific source of much sectional controversy and angry 
debate, and as it is desirable that every oce should be 
familiar with the real provisions of the act by which Mis- 
souri was admitted, we have concluded to insert here so 
much of the law as is necessary to a full understanding 
of the subject. All the sections, except the following, re- 
late entirely to the formation of the Missouri territory, in 
the usual form of territorial bills: 

"Sec, 8. That in all that territory ceded hy France 
to the United States, under the name of Louisiana, whieh 
lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north 
latitude, not included within the limits of the State con- 
templated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 
parties shall be duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby, 
ibrever prohibited. Prooided atwuys. That any person es- 
caping into the same, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed, in any Stale or Territory of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and con- 
veyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid. 
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An Act to amend, and EHpplemcnlaiy to, tlie Act entitled, " An Act 
respectliia Fugitives from Justli'e, hiiiI peisoiis escuplug troin tlie 
Bervlce oi llielr Masters," and Eipproveii FubiuHry l-^, nS3. 

Be it enacted liy tli^ Senate aad House of liepreseala fives 
of the United Stales of America in Congress acsemblcd. That 
the persona who have been, or may hereafter be, appointed 
Commissioners, in virtue of any Act of Congress, by the 
Circuit Courts of the United States, and who, in conse- 
quence of sueii appointment, are authorized to exercise 
the powers that any justice of the peace, or other magis- 
trate of any of the United States, may eiercise in respect 
-'to offenders for any crifne or offense against the United 
States, bj arresting, imprisoning, or bailing the same, un- 
der, and by virtue of, the thirty-third section of the act 
of the twenty-fourth of September, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-ninc, entitled, "An Act to establish the judicial 
courts of the United States," shall be, and are hereby, 
authorized and required to exercise and discharge all the 
powers and duties conferred by this Act, 

SEd 2. That the Superior Court of each organized Ter- 
ritory of the United Stales shall have the same power to 
appoint Commissioners to take acknowledgments of bail 
and affidavits, and to take depositions of witnesses in civil 
causes, which is now possessed by (he Circuit Court of the 
United States; and all Couimissiouers who shall hereafter 
be appointed for such purposes by the Superior Court of 
any organized Territory of the United States shall possess 
all the powers, aud exercise all the duties, conferred by law 
upoD the Couiniissiooers appointed by the Circuit Courts 
of the Uoitcd States for similar purposes, aud shall more- 
over exercise and discharge itil the powers and duties con- 
ferred by this Act. 

Sec. 3. That the Circuit Courts of the United States, 
(G6) 
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and the Superior Courts of each orftanized territory of the 
United States, shall, from tirao to time, enlarge the num- 
ber of Commissioners with a view to afford reasonable fa- 
cilities to reclaim fugitives from labor, and to the prompt 
discharge of the duties imposed by this Act, 

Sec. 4, That the Commissioners above named shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Judges of the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States, in their respective 
circuits and districts within the several States, and the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of the territories severally 
and collectively, ia term time and vacation; and shall 
grant certificates to Buoli claimants, upon satisfactory 
proof being made, with authority to take and remove 
such fugitives from service or labor under the restrictions 
herein contained, S T to m 

such persons may 11 

Seo. 5. That h d 

deputy marshals t 

cepts issued under m 

directed ; and she 
fuse to receive si 

dered, or to use a m h 

same, he shall, on fi m 

of one thousand m 

the motion of su D 

Court for the distr 
of such fugitive, 
at any time in hi y 

act, should such fugitive escape, whether with or without 
the assent of such marshal or his deputy, such marshal 
shaii be liable, on his official bond, to be prosecuted, for 
the benefit of such claimant, for the full value of the serv- 
ice or labor of said fugitive in the State, Territory, or dis- 
trict whence he escaped; and, the better to enable said 
Commissioners, when thus appointed, to execute their du- 
ties faithfully and efficiently, in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the Constitution of the United States, and 
of this Act, they are hereby authorized and empowered, 
within their counties respectively, to appoint, in writing 
under their hands, any one or more suitable persons, from 
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time to time, to escoute all such warrantu and other pro- 
ceaa as may be issued by them in the lawful performance 
of their respective duties ; with authority to such Com- 
missiooers, or the persoos to be appoiutcd by them, to exe- 
cute process as aforesuid, to summoo aud call to their aid 
the bystanders, or posse commi/utas of the proper couoty, 
when Decessary to iusure a faithful observance of the clause 
of the CoostitutioD referred to, io conformity with the pro- 
TJsions of this Act; and all good citizens are commanded to 
aid and assist iu the prompt and efficient execution of this 
law whenever their services may be required, as aforesaid, 
for that purpose; and said warraots shall run, and he ex- 
ecuted by said officers, anywhere in the State within which 

Sec, 6. That when a person held to service or labor in 
any State or Territory of the United States has heretofore 
or shall hereafter escape itite another State or Territory 
of the United States, the person or persons to whom such 
service or labor may be due, or his, iier, or their agent or 
attorney, duly authorized by power of attorney, io writing 
acknowledged and certified under the seal of some legal 
officer or Court of the Slate or Territory in which the 
same may be executed, may pursue and reclaim such fu- 
gitive person, either by procuring a warrant from some 
one of the Courts, Judges, ot Commissioners aforesaid, of 
the proper circuit, district, or county, for the apprehen- 
sion of such fugitive from service or labor, or by seizing 
and arresting such fugitive where the same can be done 
without process, and by taking or causing such person to 
be taken forthwith before such Court, Judge, or Commis- 
sioner, whose duty it shall be to hear and determine the 
case of such claimant in a summary manner; and, upon 
satisfactory proof being made, by deposition or affidavit in 
writing, to be taken and certified by such Court, Judge, 
or Commissioner, or by other satisfactory testimony, duly 
taken and certified by some Court, Magistrate, Justice of 
the Peace, or other legal officer authorized to administer 
an oath and take deposition? under the laws of the State 
or Territory from which such person owing service or la- 
bor may have escaped, with a certificate of such magia- 
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tracy, or other authority as aforesaid, with the seal of the 
proper Court or officer thereto attached, which seal Bhall 
be sufficient to establish the competency of the proof, and 
with proof, also by affidavit, of the identity of the person 
whose service or labor is claimed to be due as aforesaid, 
that the person so arrested does in fact owe service or la- 
bor to the person or persons claiming him or her, in the 
Stalo or Territory from which such fugitive may bave es- 
caped as aforesaid, and that said person escaped, to make 
out and deliver to said claimant, his or her agent or attor- 
ney, a certificate setting forth the substantial facta as to 
the service or labor due from such fugitive to the claim- 
ant, and of his or her escape from the State or Territory 
in which such service or labor was due to the State or 
Territory in which he or she was arrested, with authority 
to such claimant, or his or her agent or attorney, to use 
such reasonable force aod restraint as may be necessary, 
under the circumstances of the case, to take and remove 
such fugitive person hack to the State or Territory whence 
he or she may have escaped as aforesaid. In no trial or 
hearing under this Act shall the testimony of such ajteged 
fugitive be admitted in evidence; and the certificates in this 
and the first [fourth] section mentioned shall be conclusive 
of the right of the person or persons in whose favor granted 
to remove such fugitive to the Stale or Territory from which 
ho escaped, and shall prevent all molestation of such person 
or persons by any process issued by any Court, Judge, Mag- 
istrate, or other person whomsoever. 

Sec. 7. That any person who shaU knowingly and wili- 
ingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent such claimant, his agent 
or attorney, or any person or persons lawfully assisting him, 
her, or them, from arresting such a fugitive from service or 
labor, either with or without process as aforesaid, or shall 
rescue or attempt to rescue such fugitive from service or 
labor from the custody of such claimant, hia or ber agent 
or attorney, or other person or persons lawfully assisting 
as aforesaid, when so arrested pursuant to the authority 
herein given and declared, or shall aid, abet, or assist such 
person so owing Service or labor as aforesaid, directly or 
indirectly, to escape from such claimant, his agent or at- 
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torney, or other person or persona legally authorized as 
aforesaid ; or shall harbor or conceal such fugitive so as to 
prevent the discovery aud arrest of such person, after no- 
tice or knowledge of the fact that such person was a fugi- 
tive from service or lahor as aforesaid, shall, for either of 
laid offenses, be subject to a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, and imprisonment not esceeding sis months, 
by indictment and conviction before the District Court of 
the United States for the district io which such offense 
may have been committed, or before the proper court of 
criminal jurisdiction, if committed within any one of the 
organized Territories of the United States, and shal! more- 
over forfeit and pay, by way of civil damages to the party 
injured by such illegal conduct, the sum of one thousand 
dollars fbr each fugitive so lost as aforesaid, to be recov- 
ered as aforesaid, to be recovered by action of debt in any 
of the District or Territorial Courts aforesaid, within whose 
jurisdiction the said ofiense may have been committed. 

Sec. 8, That the marshals, their deputies, and the clerks 
of the said District and Territorial Courts, shall be paid for 
their services the like fees as may be allowed to them for 
similar services in other cases; and where such services are 
rendered exclusively in the arrest, custody, and delivery of 
the fugitive to the claimant, his or her agent or attorney, 
or where such supposed fugitive may be discharged out of 
custody for the want of Buffiuieut proof as aforesaid, then 
such fees are to be paid iu the whole by such claimant, his 
agent or attorney; and in all cases where the proceedings 
are before a Commissioner, he shall be entitled to a fee of 
ten dollars in full for his services in each case, upon the 
delivery of the said certificate to the claimant, his or her 
agent or attorney; or a fee of five dollars in cases where 
the proof shall not, in the opinion of such Commissioner, 
warrant such certificate and delivery, inclusive of all serv- 
ices incident to such arrest and examination, to be paid in 
either case by the claimant, his or her agent or attorney. 
The person or persons authorized to execute the process 
to be issued by such Commissioner for the arrest and de- 
tention of fugitives from service or labor as aforesaid -shall 
also be entitled to a fee of five dollars each for each per- 
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r thoy may arrest and take before any such Com- 
r, as aforesaid, at the instance and request of suGh 
claimant, with such other fees as may be deemed reason- 
able by such Commissioners for such other additional serv- 
ices 39 may be necessarily performed h<, hiai or them, such 
as atleDding at the examination, keeping the fugitive in 
custody, providing him with food and lodging during his 
detention and until the final determination of such Com- 
missioner; and, in general, for performing such other du- 
ties as may be required by such claimant his or her attor- 
ney or agent, or Commissioner in the premises feuch fees 
to be mude up in conformity with the fees usujlly charged 
by the officers of the courts of justice wiihin tlie proper 
district or county, as near us may be practicable, and paid 
by such claimants, their agents or attorneys, whether such 
supposed fugitives from service or labor be ordered to be 
delivered to such claimants by the final determination of 
such Commissioner or not. 

Sec. 9. That, upon affidavit made by the claimmt of 
such fugitive, his agent or attorney, after such certificate 
has been issued, that he has reason to apprehend that such 
fugitive will be rescued by force from his or her posses- 
sion before he can be taken beyond the limits of the State 
in which the arrest is made, it shall be the duty of the 
officer making the arrest to retain such fugitive in his cus- 
tody, and to remove him to the State whence he fled, and 
there to deliver him to said claimant, his agent or attor- 
ney. And, to this end, the officer aforesaid is hereby au- 
thorized and required to employ so many persons as ha 
may deem necessary to overcome such force, and to retaia 
them in his service so long as circumstances may require. 
The said officer and his assistants, while so employed, to 
receive the same compensation and to be allowed the same 
expenses as are now allowed by law for transportation of 
criminals, to be certified by the Judge of the district within 
which the arrest is made, and paid out of the treasury of 
the Uaifed States. 

Sec. 10. That when any person held to service or la- 
bor in any State or Territory, or in the District of Colum- 
bia, ehall escape therefrom, the party to whom such servica 
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or labor may be due, his, her, or their ageot or aUorney, 
may apply to any court of record therein, or Judge 
thereof in vacation, and make satisfactory proof to such 
court, or Judge in vacation, of the escape afo'resaid, and 
that the person escaping owed service or labor to such 
party. Wliereupon tlie court shall cause a record to be 
made of the matters so proved, and also a general descrip- 
tion of the person so escaping, with such convenient cer- 
tainty aa may be; and a transcript of such record authen- 
ticated by the attestation of the clerk and of the seal of 
the said court, being produced in any other State, Territory, 
or District in wliieh the person so escaping may be found, 
and, being exhibited to any Judge, Commissioner, or other 
officer authorized by the law of the United States to cause 
persons escapiwg from service or labor to be delivered up, 
shall be held and taken to be full and conclusive evidence 
of tho fact of the eaeapo, and that the service or labor of 
the person escaping is due to the party in such record 
mentioned, Aud upon the production, by the said party, 
of other and further evidence, if necessary, either oral or 
by affidavit, in addition to what is contained io the said 
record of the identity of the person escaping, he or she 
shall be delivered up to the claimant. And the said Court, 
Commissioner, Judi,'c, or other person authorized by this 
Act to grant certificates to claimants of fugitives, shall, 
upon the production of the record and other evidences 
aforesaid, grant to such claimant a certificate of his right 
to take any such person identified and proved to be owing 
service or labor as aforesaid, which shall authorize such 
claimant to seize or arrest and transport such person tn the 
State or Territory from which he escaped : Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as requiring 
the production of a transcript of such record as evidence 
as aforesaid. But, in its absence, the claim shall be heard 
and determined upon other satisfactory proofs competent 

Approved September 18, 1850. ' 

[The above law was repealed by the 38th Congress, 1864.] 
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,e Torritorles of Nebi'aslca ai 



Be it enacted iy the Senate and House of Repraentativei 
of (7te Untied States of America in Congress assembled, That 
all that part of the territory of the United States included 
within the following liraita, eseept such portions thereof 
B3 are hereinafter expressly exempted from the operations 
of this Act, to wit; beginuing at a point on the Missouri 
Kiver where the fortieth parallel of north latitude crosses 
the same ; thenco west on said parallel to the east boundary 
of the Territory of Utah oa the summit of the Rooky 
Mountains; thence on said summit northward to the forty- 
ninth parallel of north latitude ; thence east on said parallel 
to the western boundary of the Territory of Minnesota; 
thence southward on said boundary to the Missouri River; 
thence down the main channel of said river to the place of 
beginning, bo, and the same is hereby, created into a tem- 
porary government by the name of the Territory of Ne- 
braska; and when admitted as a State or States, the said 
Territory, or any portion of the same, shall be received into 
the Union with or without slavery, as their Constitution 
may prescribe at the time of their admission ; Provided, 
That nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to 
inhibit the Government of the United Statas from dividing 
said Territory into two 'or more Territories, in such manner 
and at such times as Congress shall deem convenient and 
proper, or from attaching any portion of said Territory to 
any other State or Territory of the United States ; Pro' 
vided, further, That nothing in this Act contained shall be 
construed to impair the rights of person or property now 
pertaining to the Indians in said Territory, so long as such 
rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty between the 
United States and such Indiana, or to include any Territory 
which, by treaty with any Indian tribe, is not, without the 
4 (73) 
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eoDseat of said tribe, to be included within the Territorial 
limits or jurisdiotion of any State or Territory; but all 
such Territory shall be excepted out of tho boundaries, and 
constitute no part of the Territory of Nebraska, nnti! said 
tribe sball eignify their assent to the Presideot of the 
United States to be included within the said Territory of 
Nebraska, or to affect the authority of the GoTernment of 
the United States to luako any regulations respecting such 
Indians, their lands, property or other rights, by treaty, 
law, or otherwise, which it would have beea competent to 
the Government to make if this Act had never passed. 

Sec. 2. That tho executive power and authority in and 
over said Territory of Nebraska shall bo vested in a Gov- 
ernor, who shall hold his office for four years, and until 
hia successor shall bo appointed and qualified, unless 
sooner removed by the President of tho Uoited States. 
The Governor shall reside within said Territory, and shall 
be eonimander-iQ-chief of tho militia thereof. He may 
grant pardoaa aud respites for offenses against the laws of 
said Territory, and reprieves for offeuses against the laws 
of the United States, until the decision of the President 
can be made known tliercon ; he shall commission all officers 
who shall be appointed to office under the laws of the said 
Territory, and shall take care that tho laws bo faithfully 
executed. 

Sec. 3. That there shall he a Secretary of said Terri- 
tory, who shall reside therein, and hold his office for five 
years, unless sooner removed by the President of the United 
States; he shall record and preserve all the laws and pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly hereinafter oousti- 
tuted, and all the acts and proceedings of the Governor in 
his executive department; he shall transmit one copy of 
tho laws and journals of the Legislative Assembly within 
thirty days after the end of each session, and one copy of 
the executive proceedings and official correspondence semi- 
annually, on the first days of January and July in each 
year, to the President of tho United States, and two copies 
of the laws to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to be deposited 
in the libraries of Congress; and, in case of the death, re- 
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moval, resignation, or abseaco of the Governor from the 
Territory, the Secretary shall be, and ho is hereby duly 
authorized and required to exeeute and perform all the 
powers and duties of the Governor during such vacancy or 
absence, or until another Governor shall be duly appointed 
and qualified to fill such vacancy. 

Sec, 4. That the legislative power and authority of 
said Territory shall be vested in tho Governor and a Leg- 
islative Assembly. The Legislative Assombly shall consist 
of a Council and House of Kepresentativea. The Council 
shall consist of thirteen members, having the qualifications 
of voters, as hereinafter prescribed, whose term of service 
shall continue two years. The House of Representatives 
shall, at its first session, consist of twenty-sis members, 
possessing the same qualifications as prescribed for mem- 
bers of the Council, and whose term of service shall con- 
tinue one year. The number of Representatives may be 
iucreased by tho Legislative Assembly, from time to time, 
in proportion to the increase of qualified voters: Provided, 
That the whole number shall never exceed thirty-nine; aa 
apportionment shall be made as nearly equal as practicable, 
among the several counties or districts, for the election of 
the Council and Representatives, giving each section of the 
Territory representation in the ratio of its qualified voters 
as nearly as may be. And the members of the Council and 
of the House of Representatives shall reside in, and be in- 
habitants of, the district or county, or counties, for which 
they may be elected respectively. Previous to the first 
election, the Governor shall cause a census or enumeration 
of the inhabitants and qualified voters of the several coun- 
ties and districts of the Territory, to be taken by such per- 
sons and in such mode'as the Governor shall designate and 
appoint; and the persons so appointed shall receive a rea- 
sonable compensation therefor. And the first election shall 
be held at such times and places, and be conducted in such 
manner, both as to the persons who shall superintend such 
election and the returns thereof, as the Governor shall ap- 
point and direct; and he shall at the same time declare the 
number of members of the Council and House of Repre- 
sentatives to which each of the counties or districts shall 
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be entitled under thia Act. The persoiiB Laving the h ^ 
number of legal votes in each of said Council districts for 
members of the Council, shall be declared hj the Governor 
to he duly elected to the Council ; and the persona having 
the highest numher of legal votes for the House of Kep- 
resentatives, shall be declured by the Governor to be duly 
elected members of said House : Provided, That, in case 
two or more persons voted for stall ha\'e an equal num- 
ber of votes, and in case a vacancy shall otherwise occur 
in either brancii of the Legislative Assembly, the Governor 
shall order a new election ; and the persons thus elected to 
the Legislative Assembly shall meet at such place and on 
Buch day as the Governor shall appoint ; but thereafter, the 
time, place, and manner of holding and conducting all elec- 
tions by the people, and the apportioning the representa- 
tion in the several counties or districts to the Council and 
House of Kepresentatives, according to the number of qual 
ified voters, shall be prescribed by law, as well as the daj 
of the commeneement of the regular sessions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly ; Provided, That no session in any one 
year shall exceed the term of forty days, except the first 
session, which may continue sixty days. 

Sec. 5. That every free white male inhabitant, above 
the age of twenty-one years, who shall bo an actual resi- 
dent of said Territory, and shall possess the qualifieationa 
hereinafter prescribed, shall be entitled to vote at the first 
election, and shall be eligible to any office within the said 
Territory; but the qualifications of voters, and of holding 
office, at all subsequent elections, shall be such as shall be 
prescribed by the Legislative Assembly : Provided, That 
the tight of suffrage and of holding office shall be exercised 
only by citizens of the United States and those who shall 
have declared on oath their intention to become such, and 
shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
the TJnited States and the provisions of this act: Andpro- 
tided, further. That no officer, soldier, seaman, or marine, 
or otber person in the army or navy of the "United States, 
or attached to troops in the service of the United States, 
shall be allowed to vote or hold office ia said Territory, 
by reason of being on service therein. 
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Sec. 6, That the legislative power of the Territory 
shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation consistent 
with the Constitution of the United States and the pro- 
visions of this Act; but no law shall be passed interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall he im- 
posed upoa the property of the United States; «or Bhall 
the lands or other property of non-residents be taxed 
higher than the lands or other property of residents. 
Every bill which shall have passed the Council and House 
of Representatives of said Territory, shall, before it become 
a law, be presented to the Governor of the Territory ; if 
he approve, he shall sign it ; but if not, he shail return it, 
with his objections, to the House in which it originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsidera- 
tion, two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by yeas and nays, to be entered on the jour- 
nal of each House respectively. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the Governor within three days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Assembly, by adjournment, prevent its return, in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

Sec. 7. That all township, district, and county officers, 
not herein otherwise provided for, shall be appointed or 
elected, as the case may be, in such manner as shall be pro- 
vided by the Governor and Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Nebraska. The Governor shall nominate, and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, appoint all officers not herein otherwise provided for; 
and in the first instance the Governor alone may appoint 
all said officers, who shall hold their offices until the end 
of the first session of the Legislative Assembly ; and shall 
lay off the necessary districts for members of the Counoil 
and House of liepresentatives, and all other officers. 

Sec. 8. That no member of the Legislative Assembly 
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Bliall liold, orbe appointed to any office which may have been 
created, or the salary or emoluments of which shall have 
been increased, while he was a member, during the term for 
which he was elected, and for one year after the expiration 
of sueh torni ; but this restriction ahalt not be applicable to 
members of the first Legislative Aaaembly ; and no person 
holding a commission or appointment under the United 
States, except postmasters, shall be a member of the Leg- 
islative Assembly, or shall hold any office. under the gov- 
ernment of said Territory. 

Sec, 9. That the judicial power of said Territory shall 
be vested in a Supreme Court, District Courts, Probate 
Courts, and in Justices of the Peace. The Supremo Court 
shall consist of a Chief Justice and two Associate Jus- 
tices, any two of whom shall constitute a quorum, and 
who shall hold a terra at the scat of government of said 
Territory annually, and they shall hold their offices during 
the period of four years, and until their successors shall he 
appointed and qualified. The said Territory shall be di 
vided into three judicial districts, and a District Court shali 
bo held in each of said districts by one of the Justices 
the Supreme Court, at such times and places as may ho p 
scribed by law; and the said Judges shall, after their j 
pointments, respectively reside in the district which be 
signed them. The jurisdiction of the several courts herein 
provided for — both appellate and original — and that of the 
Probate Courts and of Justices of the Peace, shall be lim- 
ited by law : Provided, That Justices of the Peace shall 
not have jurisdiction of the matter in controversy when the 
title or boundaries of lands may be in dispute, or where the 
debt or sum claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars; and 
the said Supreme and District Courts, respectively, shall 
possess chancery as well as common law jurisdiction. Each 
District Court, or the judge thereof, shall appoint its clerk, 
who shail also be the register in chancery, and shall keep 
his office at the place where the Court may be held. Writs 
of error, bills of exception, and appeals, shall be allowed 
in al! eases from the final decisions of said District Courts 
to the Supreme Court, under such regulations as may be 
preseribed by law; but in no case removed to the Supremo 
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Court shall trial by jury be allowed by said Court. The 
Supreme Court, or the Justices thereof, shall appoint its 
own clerk, and every clerk shall hold his office at the pleas- 
ure of the Court for which ho shall have beeu appointed. 
Writa of error and appeals from the fiual decision of said 
Supreme Court shall be allowed, and may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of tlie United States in the same manner 
and under the same regulations as from the Circuit Courta 
of the United States, where the value of the property, or 
tho amount in controversy, to be ascertained by the oath or 
affirmation of either party, or other competent witness, shall 
eseeed one thousand dollars ; except only that in all caBes 
involving title to slaves, the said writs of error or appeals 
shall be allowed and decided by the said Supreme Court, 
withoutregard to the value of the matter, property, or title in 
controversy ; and except also that a writ of error or appeal 
shall also be allowed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from the decisions of the said Supreme Court cre- 
ated hy this act, or of any judge thereof, or of the District 
Courts created by this Act, or of any judge thereof, upon any 
writ of habeas corpus, involving the question of personal 
freedom: Promdcd, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to apply to or affect provisions of the " Act re- 
specting fugitives from justice, and persons escaping from 
the aerviceof their masters," (approved February 12, 1793,) 
and the " Act to amend and supplementary to the aforesaid 
Act," (approved September 18, 1850;) aud each of the said 
District Courts shall have and esereise the same jurisdic- 
tion in all cases arising under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States as is vested in the Circuit and District 
Courts of the United States ; and the said Supreme and 
District Courts of the said Territory, and the respective 
judges thereof, shall and may grant writs of habeas corpvx 
in all cases in which tho same are granted by the judges of 
the United States in the District of Columbia; and the first 
six days of every term of said courts, or so much thereof 
as shall be necessary, shall be appropriated to the trial of 
causes arising under the said Constitution and laws; and 
■writs of error and appeal in all sucli eases shall be made to 
the Supreme Court of said Territory, the same as in other 
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cases. The said clerk shall receive, in all, such cases, the 
eame fees wtich the clerks of the District Courts of Utah 
Territory now receive for similar services. 

Sec. 10. That the provisions of au Act entitled "an Act 
respecting fugitives from justice, and persons escaping 
from the service of their masters," (approved February 12, 
1793,) and the provisions of the Act entitled "an Act to 
amend, and supplementary to the aforesaid Act," (approved 
September 18, 1S50,) be, and the same are hereby, declared 
to extend to and be in full force within the limits of said 
Territory of Nebraska. 

Sec. 11. That there shall be appointed an attorney for 
said Territory, who shall continue in office for four years, 
and until his successor shall be appointed and qualified, 
unless sooner removed by the President, and who shall re- 
ceive the same fees and salary as the attorney of the United 
States for the present Territory of Utah. There shall also 
be a marshal lb tl T t y pp Id wh halt hold 
his ofEee for fou 3 d 1 h u hall be ap- 

pointed arid qual fi d u I m d ) y the Presi- 

dent, and who sh II t 11 p g from the 

said courts when u tl j d t Circuit and . 

District Courts f th U t d Stat h h 11 p rform the 
duties, he subje 1 1 tl It dp alties, and 

bo entitled to th f th h 1 f the District 

Court of the U t d bt t f th j t T rritory of 

Utah, and shall dd t b p d tw h d ed dollars 

annually aa a compensation for extra services. 

Sec. 12. That th^ Governor, Secretary, Chief Justice, and 
Associate Justices, Attorney, and Marshal, shall be nom- 
inated, and — by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate — appointed by the President of the United States. The 
Governor and Secretary, to be appointed as aforesaid, shall, 
before they act as such, respectively take an oath or affirma- 
tion before the District Judge or some Justice of the Peace in 
the limits of said Territory, duly authorized to administer 
oaths and affirmations by the laws now in force therein, or 
before the Chief Justice or some Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, to support the Constitution 
of the United States, and faithfully discharge the duties of 
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tlieir respective offices, which said oatlis, when so taken, 
shall be certified hy the person by whom the same shall have 
been taken ; and such certificates' shall be received and re- 
corded by the said Secretary among the cieCative prooeed- 
iags ; and the Chief Justice, and Associate Justices, and all 
other civil officers in said Territory, before they act as such, 
shall take a like oath or affirmation before the Baid Gov- 
ernor or Secretary, or some Judge or Justice of the Peace 
of the Territory, who may be duly commissioned and qual- 
ified, which said oath or affirmation shall be certified and 
transmitted by the person taking the same to the Secretary, 
to be by liim recorded as aforesaid ; and afterward, the like - 
oath or affirmation shall be taken, certified, and recorded 
ii'x such manner and form as may he prescribed by law. 
The Governor shall receive au annual salary of two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. The Chief Justice and Associ- 
ate Justices shall receive an annual salary of two thousand 
dollars. The Secretary shall receive an aanual salary of 
two thousand dollars. The said salaries shall be paid quar- 
ter-vearly, from the dates of the respective appointments, 
at the treasury of the United States; but no such payment 
shall be made until said officers stall have entered upon 
the duties of their respective appointments. The members 
of the Legislative Assembly shall be entitled to receive 
three dollara each per day during their attendance at the 
sessions tbcroof, and three dollars each for every twenty 
miles' travel in going to and returning from the said ses- 
sions, estimated according to the nearest usually traveled 
route; and an additional allowance of three dollars shall be 
paid to the presiding officer of each House for each day he 
shall so preside. And a chief clerk, one assistant clerk, a 
sergeant-at-arms, and door-keeper may be chosen for each 
House; and the chief clerk shall receive four dollars per 
day, and the said other officers three dollars per day, during 
the session of the Legislative Assembly ; but no other officer 
shall be paid by the United States : Provided, That there 
shall be but one session of the Legislature annually, unless, 
on an estraordinary occasion, the Governor shall think 
proper to call the Legislature together. There shall he ap- 
propriated, annually, the usual sum, to be expended by the 
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GoYcrnor, to defray the eoDtingeot espCDses of the Terri- 
tory, including the salary of a Clerk of the Executive Do- 
partmeot; and there shall' also be appropriated, annually, 
a sufficient sum, to be espeiided by the Secretary of the 
Territory, and upon an estimate to be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, to defray the 
expenses of the Legislative Assembly, the printing of the 
laws, and other incidental expenses; and the Governor and 
Secretary of the Territory shall, in the disbursement of all 
moneys intrusted to them, be governed solely by the in- 
stractioQs of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
Slates, and shall, semi-annually, account to the said Secretary 
for the manner in which the aforesaid moneys shall have 
been expended; and no CE[)enditurc shall be made by said 
Legialativo Assembly for objects not specially authortaed by 
the Acts of Congress making the appropriations, nor beyond 
the sums thus appropriated for sucli objects. 

Sec. 13. That the Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
of Nebraska shall hold its first session at such time and 
place in said Territory as the Governor thereof shall appoint 
and direct ; and at said first session, or as soon thereafter as 
they shall deem expedient, the Governor and Legislative As- 
sembly shall proceed to locate and establish the seat of gov- 
ernment for said Territory at such place as they may deem 
eligible ; which place, however, shall thereafter be subject to 
be changed by the said Governor and Legislative Assembly. 

Sbo. 14. That a delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to serve for (he term of two 
years, who shall be a citizen of the United States, may be 
elected by the voters qualified to elect members of the Log- 
islative Assembly, who shall be entitled to the same rights 
and privileges as are exercised and enjoyed by the delegates 
from the several other Territories of the United States to 
the said House of Representatives ; but the delegate first 
elected shall hold his seat only during the term of the Con- 
gress to which he shall be elected. The first election shall be 
held at such time and places, and be conducted in such man- 
ner as the Governor shall appoint and direct ; and at all sub- 
sequent elections the times, places, and manner of holding the 
eleetioDi sball be preacribed by laff. The person bavitig 
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tho greatest nunilier of votes shall be declared by tbe Qov- 
erDor to bo duly elected, and a certificate thereof shall be 
given accordingly. TJiat the Constitution, and all the laws 
of the United States which are not locally inapplicable, shall 
have the same force and effect within the said Territory of 
Nebraska as elsewhere wifhin the United States, except the 
eighth section of the act pvcpavatory to the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, (approved March 6, 1820,) which, 
being inconsistent with the principle of non-intervention 
by Congress with slavery in the States and Territories — as 
recognized by the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
Compromise Measures — is hereby declared inoperative and 
void; it being the true intent and meaning of this act not 
to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude 
it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States ; 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to revive or put in force any law or regulation which may 
have existed prior to the act of March 6, 1820, either pro- 
tecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery. 

Sec. 15. That there shall hereafter ba appropriated, as 
has been customary for tho territorial governments, a suffi- 
cient amount, to be.«xpended under the direction of the said 
Governor of the Territory of Nebraska, not exceeding the 
sums heretofore appropriated for similar objects, for the 
erection of suitable public buildings at the seat of govern- 
ment, and for the purchase of a library, to be kept at tbe 
seat of government, for the use of the Governor, Legislative 
Assembly, Judges of the Supremo Court, Secretary, Marshal, 
and Attorney of said Territory, and such other persona, and 
under such regulations, as shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 16. That when tho lands in said Territory shall be 
surveyed under the direction of the Government of the 
United States, preparatory to bringing the same into mar- 
ket, sections numbered sixteen and thirty-six, in each town- 
ship in said Territory, shall be, and the same are hereby, 
reserved for the purpose of being applied to schools in said 
Territory, and in tho States and Territories hereafter to }>• 
erected out of the same. 
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Sec. 17. That, until otherwise provided by law, the Gov- 
ernor of said Territory may define the judicial districts of 
said Territory, and assiga the judges who may be appointed 
for said Territory to the several districts ; and also appoint 
the times and places for holding courts in the several coun- 
ties or subdivisions in each of said j adicial districts by proc- 
lamation, to be issued by him; but the Legislative Assem- 
bly, at their first or any subsequent session, may organize, 
aiter, or modify such judicial districts, and assign the judges, 
and alter the times and places of holding the courts, as to 
them shall seem proper and conyenieut, 

Sec. 18. That all officers to be appointed by the Pres 
ident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for the Territory of Nebraska, who, by virtue of the provis- 
ions of any law now existing, or which may be enacted dur- 
ing the present Congress, are required to give security for 
moneys that may be intrusted with them for disbursement^^ 
shall give security, at such time and place, and in such mau- 
ner as the Secretary of Treasury may prescribe. 

Seo.19. That all that part of the territory of the United 
States included within the following limits, except stioh por- 
tions thereof as are hereinafter expressly exempted from the 
operations of this act, to wit : beginning at a point on the 
western boundary of the State of Missouri, where the thirty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude crosses the same ; thence 
west on said parallel to the eastern boundary of New Mexico ; 
thence north on said boundary to latitude thirty-eight; 
thence following said boundary westward to the east bound- 
ary of the Territory of Utah, on the summit of the Bocky 
Mountains ; thence northward on said summit to the fortieth 
parallel of latitude ; thence east on said parallel to the west- 
ern boundary of the State of Missouri ; thenco south with 
the western boundary of said State to the place of begin- 
ning, be, and the same is hereby, created into a temporary 
government by the name of the Territory of Kansas ; and 
when admitted as a State or States, the said Territory, or 
any portion of the same, shall bo received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as the Constitution may prescribe 
at the time of their admission : Provided, That nothing in 
this Act contained shall be construed to inhibit the Gov- 
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ertimeat of the United States from dividing said Territory 
into two or more Territories, io such manner and at such 
times as Congress shall deem convenient and proper, or from 
attaching any portion of said Territory to any. other State 
or Territory of the United States: Provided, further, That 
nothing in this Act contained shall he so construed as to 
impair the rights of persons or property now pertaining to 
the Indians in said Territory, so long as such rights shall 
remain unextinguished by treaty hetween the United States 
and such Indians, or to include any Territory which, hy 
treaty with any Indian tribe, is not, without the consent 
of said tribe, to be included within the territorial limits or 
jurisdiction of any State or Territory ; hut all such territory 
shall be excepted out of the boundaries, and constitute no 
part of the Territory of Kansas, until said tribe shall signify 
their assent to the President of the United States to be in- 
eluded within the said Territory of Kansas, or to affect the 
authority of the Government of the United States to make 
any regulation respecting such Indians, their lands, property, 
or other rights, by treaty, law, or otherwise, which it would 
have been competent to the government to make if this act 
had never passed. 

[With the single exception of the location of the seat of 
government for Kansas at Fort Leavenworth, provided for 
in section 31, the ensuing sixteen sections, relative to the 
organization and government of the Territory, are precisely 
similar to the sections already recited, providing for the gov- 
ernment of Nebraska Territory. The final section of the 
act, which has a general reference to both Territories, is as 
follows ;] 

Sec. 37. And he it ftirilier enacted, That a!I treaties, 
laws, and other engagements made by the Government of 
the United States with the Indian tribes inhabiting the Ter- 
ritories embraced within this act, shall be faithfully and rig- 
idly observed, notwithstanding any thing contained in this 
act ; and that the existing agencies and superintendenciea 
of sajd Indians be continued, with the same powers and du- 
ties which are now prescribed by law, except that the Pres- 
ident of the United States may, at his discretion, change the 
location of the office of superintendent. 
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IN OONGKESS, JULY 13, 1787. 

An Ordinance for Ihe govomment oC the territory of the United 
ewifls, nortli-wcst of the river Oliio. 

Be it ordained, by the United States in Coagresa assem- 
bled, that the said Territory, for the purpose of temporary 
government, bo one dist t bjth (bddd 

into two districts, as f tu m t my th 

opinion of Congress, mak t p d t 

Be it ordained, by tho th ty i d th t tl It 

both of resident and n d t p p t tl d 

Territory, dying jntest t hlld dt dbd 

tributed among their ch Id d th d d t f 

a deceased child in ec[i Ipt thd dtfd 

ceased child or grand- li Id t tak tl h f th 

deceased parent, in equ 1 p t m th. d wh 

there shall be no child d d f th q 1 

parts to the nest ofk qidj, dmg 

coUateraJs, the children f d d b th t i 

the intestate shall have q 1 p t m th m th 

deceased parent's share ; and tl e 1 11 n no case be a 
distinction between kindred of tl e wb le and half blood; 
saving in all cases to the widow of he nt st te her third 
part of the real estate for iife, and □ tl d part of the 
personal estate ; and this law relal e to d nt and dower 
shall remain in full force until alt ed by the Legislature 
of the district. And natil tho tc no and judges shall 
adopt laws as hereinafter mentioned, estates in the said ter- 
ritory may be devised or bequeathed by wills in writing, 
signed and sealed by him or her, ia whom the estate may 
be (being of full age), and attested by three witnesses ; and 
real estates may be conveyed by lease or release, or bargain 
and sale, signed, scaled, and delivered \>j the person, being 
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of full age, in whom the estate may, aad attested by two 
witnesses, provided such wills be duly proved, and such 
conveyances be acknowledged, or the execution thereof 
duly proved, and be recorded within one year after, proper 
magistrates, courts, and registers shall be appointed for 
that purpose, and personal property may be transferred by 
delivery, saving, however, to the I'reneh and Canadian in- 
habitants, and other settlers of the Kaskaskias, Saint Yin' 
cents, and the neighboring villages, who have heretofore 
professed themselves citizens of Virginia, their laws and 
customs now in force among them, relative to descent and 
conveyance of property. 

Be it ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that there 
shall be appointed, from time to time, by Congress, a Gov- 
ernor, whose commission shall .continue in force for tho 
term of three years, unless sooner revoked by Congress; 
he shall reside in the district and have a freehold estate 
therein, in one thousand acres of laud, while in tho exer- 
cise of his office. There shall be appointed, from time to 
time, by Congress, a Secretary, whose commission shall con- 
tinuo in force for four years, unless sooner revoked ; he 
shall reside therein, and have a freehold estate therein, in 
five hundred acres of land, while in tho exercise of his 
office; it shall be his duty to keep and preserve the acta 
and laws passed by the Legislature, and the public records 
of the district, and the proceedings of the Governor. in his. 
executive department, and transmit authentic copies of such 
acta and proceedings, every six months, to the Secretary 
of Congress. There shall also be appointed a court, to 
consist of three judges, any two of whom to form a court, 
who shall have a common law jurisdiction, and reside in the 
district, and have each therein a freehold estate in five 
hundred acres of land, while in the exercise of their offices ; 
and their commissions shall continue in force during good 
behavior. 

The Governor and judges, or a majority of them, shall 
adopt and publish in the district such laws of the original 
States, criminal and civil, as may be necessary, and best 
suited to the circumstances of the district, and report them 
to Congress, from time to time, which laws shall be in forca 
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in the district until tte organization of the General As- 
Bembly therein, unless disapproyed by Congress; but after- 
ward, the Legislature shall haye aathoritj to alter them as 
they shall think fit. 

The Governor, for the time boing, ehall be commander- 
in-chief of the militia, appoint and commission all officers 
in the same, below the rank of general officers. All gen- 
eral officers shall bo appointed and commissioned by Con- 
gress. 

Previous to the organization of the General Assembly, 
theGoTeraor shall appoint such magistrates and other civil 
officers, in each county or township, as he shall find neces- 
sary for the preservation of the peace and good order in 
the same. After the General Assembly shall be organized, 
the powers and duties of magistrates and other civil officers 
shall bo regulated and defined by the said Assembly; but 
all magistrates and other civil officers, not herein other- 
wise directed, shall, during the continuaBce of this tem- 
porary government, be appointed by the Governor. 

For the preveution of crimes and injuries, the laws to 
be adopted or made, shall have force in all parts of .the 
district, and for the esccution of process, criminal and civil, 
the Governor shall make proper divisions thereof; and shall 
proceed, from time to time, as circumstances may require, 
to lay out the parts of the district in which the Indian 
titles shall have been extinguished, into counties and town- 
ships, subject, however, to such alterations as may here- 
after be made by the Legislature. 

So soon as there shall be five thousand free male inhab- 
itants, of full age, in the district, upon giving proof thereof 
to the Governor, they shall receive authority, with time and 
place, to elect representatives from their counties or town- 
ships, to represent them in the General Assembly; Pro- 
vided, That for every five hundred free male inhabitants 
there shall be one representative, and so on progressively 
with the number of free male inhabitants, shall the right 
of representation increase, until the number of representa- 
tives shall amount to twenty-five, after which the number 
and proportion of representatives shall he regulated by the 
Legislature; Provided, That no person be eligible or qual- 
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iSed to act as a representative, unless he shall have teen a 
citizen of one of the United States three years and be a resi- 
dent in the district, or unless he shall have resided in the 
district three years, and in either case shall likewise hold 
in his own right, in fee simple, two hundred acres of land 
within the same; Provided, also, that a freehold in fifty 
acres of land in the district, having been a citizen of one 
of the Stales, and being resident in the district, or the like 
freehold and two years' residence in the district, shall be 
necessary to qualify a mao as an elector of a representative. 

The representative thus elected, shall serve for the term 
of two years, and in case of the death of a representative, 
or removal from office, the Governor shall issue a writ to 
the county or township for which he was a member, to 
elect another in bis stead, to serve for the residue of the 
term. 

The General Assembly, or Legislature, shall consist of 
the Governor, Legislative Council, and a House of Eepre- 
sentatives. The Legislative Council shall consist of five 
members, to continue in office five years, unless sooner re- 
moved by Congress, any three of whom to be a quorum, 
and the members of the Council, shall be Dominated and 
appointed in the following manner, to wit: as soon as rep- 
resentatives shall be elected, the Governor shall appoint a 
time and place for them to meet together, and, when met, 
they shall nominate ten persons, residents in the district, 
and eaeh possessed of a freehold in five hundred acres of 
land, and return their names to Congress, five of whoni 
Congress shall appoint and commission to serve as afore- 
said ; and whenever a vacancy shall happen In the Council, 
by death or removal from office, the House of Representa- 
tives shall nominate two persons qualified as aforesaid, for 
each vacancy, and return their names to Congress, one of 
whom Congress shall appoint and commission for the res- 
idue of the term ; and every five years, four months at least 
before the expiration of the time of service of the Council, 
the said House shall nominate ten persons qualified as 
aforesaid, and return their names to Congress, fire of whom 
Congress shall appoint and commission to serve as mem- 
bers of the Council five years, unless sooner removed. And 
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the Goveraor, Legislative Council, and House of Repre- 
Bentatives, shall have authority to make laws in all cases 
for the good goTernmoBt of the district, aot repugnant to 
the principles and articles iq this ordinance established and 
declared. And all bills haying passed by a majority in the 
House, and by a majority iu the Council, shall be referred 
to the Governor for his assent; but no bill or legislative 
act whatever, shall be of any force without bis assent. The 
Governor shall have power to convene, prorogue, and dis- 
solve the assembly, when in his opinion it shall be expe- 

The Governor, Judges, Legislative Council, Secretary, 
and such other officers as Congress shall appoint ia the 
district, shall take an oath or a£5rniation of fidelity, and 
of office — the Governor before the President of Congress, 
and all other officera before the Governor. As soon as a 
Legislature shall be formed in the District, the Council 
and House, assembled in one room, shall have authority, 
by joint ballot, to elect a delegate to Congress, who shall 
have a seat in Congress, with the right of debating, but 
not of voting, during this temporary government. 

And for extending the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these 
republics, their laws and constitutions, are elected; la jko 
and, eetablish those ^rinciplei as the basis of all laws, con- 
stitutions, and ffOvemments, which forever hereafter shall 
he formed in the mid Territory; to provide also for the es- 
tablishment of States, and for their admission to a share 
in the Federal Council on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, at as early periods as may be consistent with 
the general interest : 

It is hereby ordained and declared, by the authority afore- 
said, that the following articles shall be considered as arti- 
cles of compact between the original States and the people 
and States in the said Territory, and forever remain unal- 
terable, unless by common consent; ■viz.: 

Article I. No person, demeaning himself in a peace- 
able and orderly manner, shall ever be molested on account 
of bis mode of worship or religious sentiments in the said 
Territory. 
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Akt. 'II. The inhabitants of the said Territory shall 
always be entitled to the benefit of the writ of habeas 
corpus and of the trial by jury; of a proportionate rep- 
resentation of the people in the Legislature, and of judi- 
cial proceedings according to the course of the common 
law i all persons shall, be bailable unless for capital of- . 
fenses, where the proof shall bo evident, or the presump- 
tion great; all fines shall be moderate, and no cruel or 
unusual punishments shall be inflicted; no man shall be 
deprived of his liberty or property but by the judgment 
of hia peers or the law of the laud; and should the pub- 
lic exigencies make it necessary for the common preserva- 
tion to take aay person's property, or to demand his par- 
ticular services, full compensation shall be made for the 
same ; and, in the just preservation of rights and property, 
it is understood and declared, that no law ought ever to 
be made, or have force in the said territory, that shall, in 
any manner whatever, interfere with or affect private con- 
tracts or engagements, bona fide, and, without fraud, pre- 
viously formed. 

Art. III. Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged. The utmost good faith shall always be 
observed toward the Indians; their lands and property 
shall never be taken from them without their consent; 
and in their property, rights, and liberty, they never shall 
be invaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars 
authorized bj Congress; but laws founded injustice and 
humanity shall, from time to time, be made, for prevent- 
ing wrongs being done to them, and for preserving peace 
and friendship with them. 

Art. IV. The said Territory, and the States which 
may be formed therein, shall forever remain a part of this 
Confederacy of the United States of America, subject to 
the Articles of Confederation,* and to such alterations 
therein as shall be constitutionally made ; and to all the 
acts and ordinances of the United States in Congress as- 

' This ordinance was drawn up liefore ttie Conatitutlon wna formed. 
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sembled, conformable thereto. Tlie inhabitants and set- 
tlers in tbe aaid Territory shall be subject to pay a pai't 
of the Federal debts contracted, or to be contracted, and 
a proportional part of the expenses of government, to be 
apportioned on them by Congress, according to the sniiie 
common rule and measure by wbieh apportionments thereof 
sbail be made on the other States ; and the taxes for pay- 
ing their proportion shall be laid and levied by tbe au- 
thority and direction of the Legislatures of the District, 
or Districts, or new States, as in the original States, within 
the time agreed upon by the. United States in Congress 
assembled. The Legislatures of those Districts, or new 
States, shall never interfere with the primary disposal of 
the soil by the Unit«d States in Congress assembled, nor 
with any regulations Congress may find necessary for se- 
curing the title in such soil to the bona, Jlde purchasers. 
No tax shall bo imposed on lands the property of the 
United States; and in no case shall non-resident proprie- 
tors be taxed higher than residents. The navigable wa- 
ters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, and 
the carrying places between tbe same, shall be common 
highways, and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of 
the said Territory as to the citizens of the United States, 
and those of any other States that may bo admitted into 
the confederacy, without any las, impost, or duty there- 
for. 

Aet. V. There shall be formed in the said Territory 
not less than three, nor more than five States; and tbe 
boundaries of the States, as soqu as Virginia shall alter 
her act of session and consent to the same, shall become 
fixed and established as follows, to wit : The western State 
shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and Wa- 
bash Rivers; a direct line drawn from the Wabash and 
Post Vincents due north to the territorial line between 
the United States and Canada, and by the said territorial 
line to tbe Lake of the Woods and Mississippi. The 
middle State shall be bounded by the said direct line, the 
Wabash from Post Vincents to the Ohio, by tbe Ohio, by 
direct line drawn due north from tbe mouth of the Great 
Miami to the said territorial line, and by said territorial 
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line. The eastern State shall be bounded by the last men- 
tioned direct line, the Ohio, Peonsjlvania, and the said 
territorial lino ; Provided, however, and it ia further un- 
derstood and declared, that the boundaries of these three 
States shall be subject so far to be altered, and, if Con- 
gress shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have 
authority to form one or two States in that part of the 
Baid Territory which lies north of an east and west line 
drawn through the southerly bend or exfremo of Lake 
Michigan; and whenever any of the said States shall have 
sisty thousand free inhabitants therein, such States shall 
be admitted, by their delegates, into the Congress of the 
Uuited States, on an equal footing with the original States 
iu all respects whatsoever; and shall be at liberty to form 
a permanent constitution and State government; Provided, 
the constitution and government so to be formed shall be 
republican, and in conformity to the principles contained 
ill these articles; and, so far as it can be eonsiatent with 
the general interest of the confederacy, such admission . 
shall be allowed at an earlier period, and when there may 
be a less number of free inhabitants in the State than sixty 
thousand. 

Art VI. There shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the party shall bavo been 
duly convicted; Provided, always, that any person escap- 
ing into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any of the original States, such fugitive may be 
lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming his 
or her labor or service as aforesaid. 

£e it ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that the rea- 
olutions of the 23d of April, 1784, relative to the subject 
of this ordinance, be, and the same are hereby repealed, 
and declared nuH ami void. 

Nora.— By this ordinance, Vli^Inla ceded to the UiiI1«d States the 
territory now composing the Slates ol Ohio, Indiana, IlUnola, Wia- 
consln, and Mlchtgan, making the ordlaauce the landameulal law 
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By the President of the United Stales of America : 

Whereas, Tho President of the IT aited States, on the 8th 
day of Deeember, 1863, and on the 26th day of March, 1864, 
did, with the object of suppressing the existing rebellion, to 
induce all persons to return to their loyalty and to restore 
the authority of the United States, issued Proclamations 
offering amnesty and pardon to certain persons who had 
directly or by implication engaged in said rebeliion, and 

Whereas, Many persons who had so engaged in the said 
rebellion, haye, since the issue of said Proclamation, failed 
or neglected to take the benefits effered thereby ; and whereas, 
many persons who have been justly deprived of all claim to 
ampesty and pardon thereunder by reason of their partici- 
pation directly or by implication in said rebellion, and con- 
tinued hostile to the Government of the United States since 
the date of said Proclamation, now desire to apply for and 
obtain amnesty and pardon ; to the end, therefore, that the 
authority of the Goyornracnt of the United States may be 
restored, and that peace, order, and freedom may be estab- 
lished. 

I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do 
proclaim and declare that I hereby grant to all persons who 
have directly or indirectly participated in the existing re- 
bellion, except as hereinafter excepted, amnesty and pardon, 
with the restoration of all tho rights of property, except as 
to slaves, except in cases where legal proceedings under tho 
laws of the United States, providing for the confiscation of 
property of persons engaged in the rebellion, have been in- 
stituted ; but on the condition, nevertheless, that every such 
person shall take and subscribe the following oath, which 
shall be registered for permanent preservation, and shall be 
the tenor and effect of the following, to wit : 
("94) 
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"I do aoleiiinly swear or affirm, in tlio presence of Al- 
mighty God, ttat I will lieneefortt faithfully defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Union of the States 
thereunder ; and that I will in like manner abide by and 
fiiithfully support all laws and proclamations wliich have 
been made during the existing rebellion, with reference to 
the emancipation of slavery, so help me God." 

The following classes of persons are excepted fiom the 
benefits of this proclamation ; 

Fir»t — All who are, or shall have been, pretended civil 
or diplomatic officers or otherwise, domestic or foreign agents 
of the pretended Coofederate Government. 

Second — -AH who left judicial stations under the United 
States to aid the rcbellioa. 

Third — All wlio shall have been military or nava! officers 
of said pretended Confederate Government above the rank 
of Colonel in the Army, or Lieutenant in the Navy. 

Fourth — AH who left seats in the Congress of the United 
States to aid the rebellion. 

Fi/ih — AH who resigned or tendered the resignation of 
their commissions in the Army or Navy of the United States, 
to evade the duty in resisting the rebellion. 

Si^lh — All who have engaged in any way in treating other- 
wise than lawfully as prisoners of war, jsersons found in the 
United States service, as officers, soldiers, seamen, or in 
other capacities. 

Seienth — All persons who have been or are absentees from 
the United States for the purpose of aiding the rebellion. 

Eighth— K\\ military or naval officers in the rebel service 
who were edueated by the Government in the military acad- 
emy at West Point, or in the United States Naval Aoad- 

Ninth — All persons who hold the pretended offices of 
Governors of States in insurrection against the , United 
States. 

Tenth — All persons who left their homes within the juris- 
diction and protection of the United States and passed be- 
yond the Federal military lines into the So-called Confed- 
erate States for the purpose of aiding the rebellion. 

Eleventh — All persons who have engaged in the destruc- 
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tion of the commerco of tho "United States upon the high 
seas, and all persons who have made raids into the United 
States from Canada, op heen engaged in destroying the com- 
merco of the United States upon the lakes and rivers that 
separate tho British Provinces from the United States. 

Twel/lh^^AM persons who, at the time when they seek to 
obtain the benefits hereof, by tailing the oath prescribed, 
are'in military, naval or civil confinement or custody, or un- 
der bond of the military or naval authorities, or agents of 
the United States, as prisoners of war, or persona detailed 
for ofienses of any kind, either before or after the con- 
viction. 

Thirteenth — All persons who have voluntarily participated 
in said rebellion, and the estimate value of whose taxable 
property is over 620,000. 

Fourleenfh^AW persons who have taken the oath of Am- 
nesty as prescribed in the PrSsident's Proclamation, Decem- 
ber 28th, 1863, or the Oath of Allegiance to tho Goverumeut 
of the United States since the date of said Proclamation, 
and who have not thenceforward kept and maintained the 
same inviolate. Provided that special application may bo 
made to the President for pardon by any person belonging 
to the excepted class, and such clemency will bo liberally 
extended as may be consistent with the facta, and the peace 
and dignity of the United States. The Secretary of State 
will establish rules and regulations for administering and re- 
cording said Amnesty Oath, so as to insure its benefits to 
the people, and guard the Uovernmeat against fraud. 
In TestimOKY whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of tho United States to bo af- 
-^T?v, fised, Bono at tho City of Washington, this 

f^sEAt^ 29th day of May, A. D. 1865, and of the Indo- 

^-^^^'S'^ pendonee of the United States the eighty-ninth. 
(Signed.) 
By the President: Andkew Johnson. 

W. H. Seward, Secretary of Stale. 
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At tiie comtQen cement of the Coogressioiial sessioa of 
1860, tlie porfentous cloucla of civil war, gathering aod 
blackeoiog in the southero horizon of our national sky, filled 
the hearts of the stoutest patriots with the most gloomy ap- 
prehensions, and casta nielaacholy shadow over every Union- 
loving Boul throughout the country, somewhat akin to that 
which hovers over an affcotionato son or daughter, upon 
the approaching dissolution of a cherished, devoted mother. 
The following compromise, offered by Senator Crittenden, 
December 19, 18(iO, is one of'the many measures proposed 
in Congress for adjusting the difficulties of that period ; 

Resolved, Bi/ the Senate and House of Represenlalieea, 
That the following articles he proposed and submitted as an 
amendment to the Constitution, which shull be valid as a 
part of the Constitution, when ratified by the conventions 
of three-fourths of the people of tBe Stales : 

1st. In all the territoiy now or hereafter acquired, north 
of 36° 30', slavery, or involuntary servitude, except for the 
punishment of crime, is prohibited; while in ail the terri- 
tory south of that, slavery is hereby recognized as existing, 
and shall not be iolerfered with by Congress, but shall he 
protected as property by all the departments of the terri- 
torial government during its continuance. All the territory 
north or south of said line, within such boundaries as Con- 
gress may prescribe, when it contains a population neces- 
sary for a member of Congress, with a Republican form of 
government, shall be admitted into the Union on an equality 
with the original Stales, with or without slavery, as the 
Constitution of the Slate shall prescribe. 

2d. Congress shall have no power to aholish slavery ia 
the State permitting it. 

3d. Congress shall have no power to abolish slavery in 

the District of Columbia while 't exists in Virginia and 

5 (97) 
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Maryland, or either; nqr ahali CoDgress at any time pro- 
hibit the officers of Governmont, or members of Congress, 
whose duties require them to live in the District of Colum- 
bia, briniring slaves there and using them as such. 

4th. Congreaa shall have no power to hinder the trana- 
portatioQ of slaves from one State to another, whether by 
Sand, navigable river, or sea. 

5th. Congress shall have the power, by law, to pay any 
owner the full value of any fugitive slave, in all cases where 
the marshal is prevented from discharging his duty by force 
or rescue, made after arrest. In all sucb cases the owner 
shall have the power to sue the county in which the rescue 
or violence was made; and the couuty shall have the right 
to sue the individuals who committed the wrong, in the same 
manner as the owner would sae. 

■ 6th. No future amendmeut or amendments shall affect 
the preceding article ; and Congress shall never have power 
to interfere with slavery within the States where it is per- 
mitted. 
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Wliereas, On the twcnfy-aococd d;iy of September, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eiglit hundred and sixty- 
two, a proclamation was issued by tlie President of the 
United States, containing among other things the following, 
to wit ; 

That, on the first day of January, ia the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and ststy-threo, all per- 
Bons held as slaves within any State, or designated part of 
a. State, the people whereof shall then he in rebellion against 
the United States, shall be then, thenceforth' and forever 
free, and the Executive Government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authorities thereof, will rec- 
ognize and maintain the freedom of such persona, or any of 
them, ill any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Esocutive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts 
of States, if any, in which the people therein respectively 
shall then be in rebeliion against the United States, and 
the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on that 
day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the 
United Suites by members chosen thereto, at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such States 
shall have pMrticipntcd, shall, in the absence of strong coun- 
tervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that 
sach State and the people thereof are not then in rebellion 
Bg.iinst the [Jniled States. 

Now, therefore. I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me vested as Uom- 
maiider-in-Cliief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, in lime of actual armed rebellion against the au- 
thority and Uovernmeut of the United States, and as a fit 
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necessary war measure for suppressing said rcliellion, do, 
on this first day of January, iu tlie year of our Lord, one 
thousand eight hundred and eizty-threo, aud in accordauee 
■with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the fall 
period of one hundred days from the day of the first above- 
mentioned order, and designate, as the States and parts of 
States whereio the people thereof reipectively are this day 
in rebellion ag T) d g 

wit: Arkansas, T L 

St. Bernard, Plqm ff SJhbC 

St, James, Asct A p T B L h 

St. Mary, St, iWa d d h N w 

Orleans, Miss pAmTdG Sh 

Carolina, North C d V y 

eight counties d d V d 

oouffties of Be A m N P E h 

City, York, Pri A d N k h 

of Norfolk audP mh dw pdp 

for the present p h p m 

not .issued. 

And by yirtu h p d p 

said, I do orde d p d aa 

within said des d S dp S d 

henceforward, h d E G 

ernment of the U d S m y d 

naval autboriti m h 

freedorn of sail p 

And I hereb p n h p p d b 

free to abstain u y 

defease; and I mm d m h wh n 

allowed, they 1 b h w 

And I further docl.ire and make known that such per- 
sons of suitable condition will be received into the armed 
Horvice of the United States, to garrison forta, positions, 
stations, and other places, aud to man vessels of all sorts 

And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of jus- 
tice, warranted by the Constitution upon military necessity, 
I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the gra- 
cious favor of Almighty God. 
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111 witness whereof I have hurownto set my band and 
caused the seal of the United States to he affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this Qrst day of Jan- 

uary, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

f'SA£^ eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the In- 
vi'^jj'W dependence of the United States of America 

the eighty-seventh. 
By the President: Abraham Lincoln. 

William H, Sewakd, Secretary of Slate. 



The following letter, written in August, 1863, in answer 
to an invitation to attend a meeting of unconditional Union 
men held in Illinois, gives at length the President's views 
at that time on his Emancipation Proclamation: 

ExECDTivE Mansion, WAsniNOTON, August yeth, 1863. 
Mt Dear Sie: Your letter inviting me to attend a 
mass-meeting of unconditional Union men, to be held at 
the capitoj of Illinois on the third day of September, has 
been received. It would be very agreeable to me to thus 
meet my old friends at mj own home, but I can not just 
now be absent from this city so long as a visit there would 
require. The meeting is to be of all those who maintain 
uneonditional devotion to the Union; and I am sure my 
"old political friends will thank me for tendering, as I do, 
the nation's gratitude to those other noble men whom no 
partisan malice or partisan hope can make false to the na- 
tion's life. There are those who are dissatisfied with me. 
To such I would say, You desire peace, and you blame 
me that you do not have it. But how can we attain it? 
There are but three eonceivahlo ways: First, to suppress 
the rebellion by force of arms. This I am trying to do. 
Are you for it? If you are, so fur we are agreed. If you 
are not for it, a second way is to give up the Union. I 
am against this. If you are, you s\iould say so, plainly. 
If you are not for force, nor yet for dissolution, there only 
remains some imaginable compromise. I do not believe 
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that any compromise, embracing the maintenance of the 
Union, is now possible. All that I learu leads to a di- 
rectly opposite belief. The strength of the rebellion is 
its military — its army. The army dorainales all the conn- 
try and all the people witliin its range. Any offer of any 
terms made by any man or men within that range, in op- 
position to that army, is simply nothing for the present, 
because such man or men have no power whatever to en- 
force their side of a compromise, if one were imide with 
them. To illustrate: Suppose refugees from (he South 
and peace men of the North got logelher in couventiun, 
and, frame and proclaim a coinprfimisc embracing a restor- 
alion of the (Ininn; in what way can rhat coniprnniise be 
used to keep General Lee"s army out of Pennnylvauia? 
General Meade's army can keep Lee's army out of Penn- 
sylvania, and. I Ihink, can ultimutely drive it nut of ex- 
istence. But no paper eomproniise. to which the controll- 
ers of Lee's army are not agreed, can at all afFcet that 
army. In an effort at such compromise we would waste 
time, which the enemy would improve to our disadvantage, 
and that would be all. A compromise, to be effective, 
must be made cither with tl: 
army, or with the people, firs 

nation of that army by the success oi our army, inow, 
allow me to assure you that no word or intimation from 
the rebel army, or from any of the men controlling it, in 
relation to any peace compromise, has ever come to my 
knowledge or belief. All charges and intimations to the 
contrary are deceptive and groundless. And I promise 
you that if any such proposition shall hereafter come, it 
shall not be rejected and kept secret from you, I freely 
acknowledge myself to be the servant of the people, ac- 
cording to the bond of service, the United States Consti- 
tution, and that, as such, I am responsible to them. But, 
to be plain; You are dissatisfied with mo about the negro. 
Quite likely there is a difference of opinion between you 
and myself upon that subject. I certainly wish that all 
men could be free, while you, I suppose, do not. Yet I 
have neither adopted cor proposed any measure which is 
not consistent with even your view, provided you are for 
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the UtiioQ. I RUfTfrested compensated emnncipation ; to 
which you replied that you wished oot to he taxed to buy 
negroOH. But [ have not a?ked ynu to he taxed to buy 
nejrri>eH. esoept in Bueh way iis to eave you frnui greater 
tsKiLtinn. to save the Union esolusiveiy by other nieaoa. 

You dislike (he Em^iiieipatioo Proclamation, and perhaps 
would have it retraoted. You Bay it is unconstitutional. 
I think ditferonily : I think thiit the Constitution invests 
the Coiiiinander-in-Chief with the !aw of war in tin.e of 
war. The most that can he said, if so much, is, tliat the 
slaves are property. Is there — has there over been — any 
questiori that, by the law of mar, property, both of eoe- 
uiies and friends, may be taken wheb needed? And is it 
not needed whenever taking it helps us, or hurts the en- 
emy? Armies, the world over, destroy enemies' property 
when they can not use it; and even destroy their own to 
keep it from the enemy. Civilized bellijrereuts do all in 
tbeir power to help themselves or hurt the enemy, except 
a few thinf;3 regarded ua barbarous or cruel. Among the 
esceptioos arc the massacre of vanquished foes aud non- 
combatants, male and female. But the proclamation, as 
law, is valid, or is not valid. If it is not valid, it oeeds 
no retraction; if it is valid, it can not he retracted, any 
more than the dead can be broujjht to life. Some of jou 
profess to think that its retraction would operate favorably 
for the Union. Why better after the retraeiion than be- 
fore the issue? There was more than a year and a half 
of trial to suppress the rebellion before the proclamation 
was issued, the last one hundred days of which passed 
under an explicit notice that it was coming, unless averted 
by those in revolt returning to their allegiance. The war 
has certainly progressed as favorably for us siuee the issue 
of the proclamation as before. I know as fully as one can 
know the opinion of others, that some of the commanders 
of our armies in the field, who have given us our most 
important victories, believe the emancipation policy and 
the aid of colored troops to be the heaviest blows yet dealt 
to the rebellion, and that at least one of these important 
successes could not have been achieved when it was but 
for the aid of black soldiers. Among the commanders 
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holding thcso viewa are some who have never hacl any 
affinity with what is called abolitionism or with "Repub- 
lican party potitica," but who hold them purely as mili- 
itary opinions. I submit their opinioos as being entitled 
to some weight against the objcctious often urged, that 
emancipation aad arming the blacks arc unwise as military 
measures, and wore not adopted as such in good faith. 
You say that you will not fight, to free negroes. Some 
of them seem to be willing to fight for you — but no mat- 
ter. Fight you, then, esclusively, to save the Union. I 
issued the proclamation on purpose to aid you in saving 
the Union. Whenever yon shall have conquered all re- 
flistance to the Union, if I shall urge you to continue fight- 
ing, it will be an apt time then for you to declare that you 
will not fight to free negroes. I thought that, in your 
struggle for the Union, to whatever extent the negroes 
should cease helping the enemy, to that extent it weak- 
ened the enemy in bis resistance to you. Do you think 
differently? I thought that whatever negroes can be got 
to do as soldiers, leaves just so much less for white sol- 
diers to do ia saving the Union, Does it appear other- 
wise to you? IJut negroes, like other people, act upon 
motives. Why should they do any thing for us if we will 
not do any thing for them? If tliey stake iheir lives for 
us, they must be prompted by the strongest motive, even 
the promise of freedom. And, the proniiso being made, 
must be kept. The signs look better. The Father of 
Waters again goes unvesed to the sea. Thanks to the 
great North-west for it. Not yet wholly to them. Three 
hundred miles up they met New England, Empire, Key- 
stone, and Jersey, hewing their way right and loft. The 
Sunny South, too, in more colors than one, also lent a 
hand. On the spot, their part of the history was jotted 
down in blaok and white. The job was a great national 
one, and let none be blamed who bore an honorable part 
in it; and, while those who have cleared the great river 
may well be proud, even that is not all. It is hard to say 
that any thing has been more bravely or betfer done than 
at Antietam, Murfreesboro', Gettysburg, and on many fields 
of less note. Nor must Uncle Sam's web-fieet be forgot- 
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teo. At ali the waters' roargina tliey have been present — 
not only on the deep sea, the broad bay, and the rapid river, 
but also up the narrow, muddy hayou; and, wherever the 
ground wna a little damp, tliey have been, and made their 
tracks. Thanks to all. For the preat republic— for the 
prtDciploa by which it lives and keeps alive — for man's 
vast future — thanks to all. Peace does not appear so far 
distant as it did. I hope it nill come soon, and come to 
stay; and so come as to be worth keeping in all future 
time. It will then have pvoved that among freemen there 
cao bo no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet, 
and that they who take such appeal are sure to lose their 
case and pay the cost. And then there will be some black 
men who can remember that, with silent tongue, and clenched 
leeth, and steady eye, and well-poised bayonet, they have 
helped maakiod on to this great consummation ; while I fear 
that there will be some white men unable to forget that, with 
maglignaot heart and deceitful speech, they have striven to 
hinder it. Still, let us not be over-sanguine of a speedy 
final triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let us diligently 
apply the means, never doubting that a just God, in His 
own good time, will give us the rightful result. 

Yours, very truly, A. Lincoln. 
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The President of (lie United S/atcs to the nuUifieis of South 
Carolina: 

Whereas, A convention assembled in the State of South 
Carolina have passed an ordinance, by which they deelnre, 
"that the seyeral aels and parts of acts of the Oono;ress of 
the United States, purporting to he laws for the imposing 
of duties and imposts oa the iwportation of foreign com- 
modities, and now having actual operation and effect within 
the United States, and more espeeiaJly." two acts for the 
same purposes passed on the 2nth of May, 1928, and on 
the 14(h of Juiy. 18:}2, " are unauthorized by tlie Consti- 
tution of tiio nulled tjtatcs, and violate the true meaning 
and inient liierenf, and are null and void, and no law,'' nor 
bindinjr on tlie cidzens of that State or its officers; and by 
the siiid urdinance. il is further declared to be unlawful for 
any of the cuii!<(iiuted authorities of the Slate or of Ihe 
Uniled Slates tn eiifiin-e the payment of the duties imposed 
by the said acts with the same State, and ihat it is the 
duty of the I.egislaiuie lo pass such laws as may be iieees- 
sarj to -ive Cull effect to llie said ordinance: 

Ami. M-HEaKAw, lij ll:c .-aid nrdiiiaiice. il is further or- 
daiiied ihal in no case of biw or eijuily dci-ided iij tbe 
c-nnrtf of said Slate, wlierein shall be draivii ii> .[iiesti.in 
tlie validiiy of the said ordinance, or ..f llie acts uf the 
Legislature that may be passed to give il effect, or of the 
taid laws of Ihe United States, uo appeal shall tie allowed 
to Ihe Supreme Court of (he IJnited States, nor ahull any 
copy of the record be permitted or allowed for that pur- 
pose; and that any person attempting to take such appeal 
shall be punished as for a contempt of court; 

And, finally, the said ordinance declares that the people 
of South Carolina will maiutain the said ordinance at every 
(106) 
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hazard ; and that they will consider the passage of any act, 
by Congress, abolishiag or closing the ports of the said 
State, or otherwise obstructing the free ingress or egress of 
vessels to and from the eaid ports, or any other act of the 
Federal Government to coerce the State, shut up her ports, 
destJOy or harass her commerce, or to enforce the said act 
otherwise than through the civil tribunals of the country, 
as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Caro- 
lina in the Union, and that the people of the said State will 
thenceforth hold themselves absolved from all further obli- 

the people of the other States, and will forthwith proceed to 
organize a separate government and do al! other acts and 
things which sovereign and independent States may of 
right do. 

And. whereas, The said ordinance prescribes to the peo- 
ple of South Carolina a course of cmduct in direct viola- 
tion of their duly bh citizens of the Ihiiled States, contrary 
lo the l:iw» of (heir country, subversive of its Constitution, 
and h.iving for its object the destruction of the Union — 
that Union, which, coeval with our political existence, led 
our fathers, without any other ties to unite them than those 
of patriotism and a common cause, through a sanguinary 
struggle to a glorious independence — that sacred Union, 
hitherto inviolate, which, perfected by our happy Consd- 
ttitioD. has brimght us, by the favor of Heaveu, to a state 
of pronperily at home, and high consideration abroad, rarely, 
if ever, eifualed in the hisToryof nations. To preserve this 
bond of our political existence from destruction, to maintaia 
inviolate this state of national honor and prosperity, and to 
justify the confidence my fellow-citizens have reponed in me, 
1, Andhew Jackmon, President of the United States, have 
thoughi priiper to issue this, my Pkoclamathin, stating 
my views of the Constitution and laws applicable to the 
measures adopted by the Convention of South Carolina, and 
to the reasons they have put forth to sustain them, declaring 
the course which duly will require me to pursue, and, appeal- 
itig to the understanding and patriotism of the people, warn 
them of the consenuences that must inevitably result from 
an obttervanoe of the dictates of the c 
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Strict duty would require of inc nothing more than tho 
exercise of those powers with which I am now, or niaj here- 
after be invested, for preserving the peace of the Union, and 
for the execution of the laws. But the imposing aspect 
which opposition has assumed in this ease, by clothing itself 
with State authority, and the deep interest which the peo- 
ple of the United States must all feel in preventing a resort 
to stronger measures, while there is a hope. that any thing 
will be yielded to reasoning and remonstrance, perhaps de- 
mand, and will certainly justify, a full exposition to South 
Carolina and the nation of the views I entertain of this 
important q.uestion, as well as a distinct enunciation of 
the course wtiich my sense of duty will require me to pur- 
sue. 

The ordinance is founded, not on the indefeasible right of 
resisting acts which are plainly unconstitutional, and too op- 
pressive to be endured ; but ou the strange position that any 
one State may not only declare an act void, but prohibit ita 
execution— that they may do this consistently with the Con- 
stitution — -that the true construction of that instrument per- 
mits a State to retain its plaCe in the Union, and yet be boutid 
by no other of its laws than those it may choose to consider 
as oonstitutional. It is true, they add, that to justify this 
abrogation of law, it must be palpably contrary to the Con- 
stitution; but it is evident, that to give the right of resist- 
ing laws of that description, coupled with the uncontrolled 
right to decide what laws deserve that character, ia to give 
the power of resisting all laws. For, as by the theory, 
there is no appeal, the reasons alleged by the Stale, good 
or bad, must prevail. If it should be said that public opin- 
ion is a sufficient check against the abuse of this power, it 
may be asked why it ia not deemed a sufficient guard against 
an unconstitutional act of Ciingvess? There is, however, a 
restraint in this last case, which m.ikes the assumed power 
of a State more indefensible, and which does not exist in 
the other. There arc two appenls tVoni an unconstitutional 
act passed by Congress — one to the judiciary, the other to 
the people and the States. There is no appeal from the State 
decision in theory, and the practical illustration shows that 
the courts are closed against an application to review it, 
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both judges and jurors being sworn to decide in its favor. 
But reasoning on this subject is superfluous, wheu our so- 
cial compact, in cipre.'is terms, declares that the Jaws of the 
United States, its Constitution, and treaties made under it, 
are the supreme law of the laud; aud, for the greater cau- 
tion, adds " that the judges iu every State shall he hound 
thereby, any thing in the ConstitutioD or laws of any State 
to the contrary tiotwitlistanding," And it may he asserted, 
without fear of refutation, that no Federal Government 
could exist without a similar provision. Look for a momeat 
to the consequence. If South Carolina considers the reve- 
nues unconstitutional, and has a rif;ht to prevent their ex- 
ecution in the port of Charleston, there would be a clear 
constitutional objection to their collection in every other 
port, and no revenue could be collected anywhere; for all 
imposts must be equal. It is no answer to repeat, that an 
unconstitutional law is no law, so long as the question of 
its legality is to be decided by the State itself; for every 
law operating injuriously upon any local interest will be, 
perhaps, thought, and certainly represented, as unconstitu- 
tional; and, as has been shown, there is no appeal. 

If this doctrine had been established at an earlier day, 
the Union would have been dissolved in its infancy. The 
excise law in Pennsylvania, the embargo and no n -intercourse 
law in the eastern Stales, the carriage tax in Virginia, were 
all deemed unconstitutional, and were more unequal in theii 
operation than any of the laws now complained of; but for- 
tunately none of those States discovered that they had the 
nj:ht now claimed by South Carolina. The war into which 
we were forced to support the dignity of the nation and the 
rights of our citizens, might have ended in defeat and dis- 
grace instead of victory and honor, if the States who sup- 
posed it a ruinous apd unconstitutional measure, had thought 
they possessed the right of nullifying the act by which it 
was declared, and denying supplies for its prosecution. 
Hardly and unequally as those measures bore upon several 
members of the Union, to the legislatures of none did this 
oEScient and peaceable remedy, as it is called, suggest itself. 
The discovery of this important feature iu our Ounstitution 
was reserved to the present day. To the statesmen of South 
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Carolina belongs the invention, and upon the citizens of that 
State will u nfor tuna to ly fall the evils of reducing it to prac- 
tice. 

If the doctrine of a State veto upon the lawa of the 
Union carries with it internal evidence of its impracticable 
absurdity, our constitutional history will also afford abund- 
ant proof that it would have been repudiated with indigna- 
tion had it been proposed to form a feature io^our Gov- 
ernment. 

In our colonial state, although dependent on another 
power, we very early considered ourselves as connected by 
common interest with each other. Leaj^ues were formed 
for common defense, and, before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we were known in our agf^regiite character as 
the United Colonies of America. That decisive and im- 
portant step was taken jointly. We declared ourMlves a 
nation by a j<'int, not by several acts, and nljeii the terms 
of our (.'o.ifederalion were reduced to f.inii. it Wiis tluil of 
a i^iileuin leiigue of several States, by wliicli they agreed 
thnt (liey would eollei-tivolj I'oi-ni mie iiiitiun for the 
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in tho name and by the authority of tiiG people of the 
United States, whose delegates framed, and whose coiiTen- 
tions approved it. The most important among those ob- 
jects, that which is placed first in rank, on which all others 
rest, is, "to form a more perfect Union." Now, is it pos- 
sible that eren if there were no express provision giving 
supremacy to tho Constitution and laws of tho United 
States — can it be conceived, that an instrument made for 
the purpose of " forming a more perfect Union " than that 
of the Confederation, could be so constructed by the as- 
sembled wisdom of our country as to substitute for that 
Confederation a form of government dependent for its ex- 
istence on the local interest, the party spirit of a State, or 
of a prevailing faction in a Slate? Every man of plain, 
unsophisticated undcrstandiug, who hears the question, w'" 
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under a power expressly given by tlie ConKtitutioo to lay 
and collect imposts; but Its constitutionality is drawn in 
question from the motives of those who passed it. How- 
eter apparent this purpose may be in the present case, 
nothing can be more dangerous than to admit the position 
that an unconstitutional purpose, entertained by the mem- 
bers who assent to a law enacted under constitutional power, 
shall make thD law void ; for how is that purpose to be as- 
certained? How often may had purposes be falsely im- 
puted — in how many cases are they concealed by false pro- 
fessions — in how many is no declaration of motive made? 
Admit this doctrine, and you give to the States an uncon- 
trolled right to decide, and every law may be annulled 
under this pretest. If, therefore, the absurd and danger- 
ous doctrine should be admittpil, that a State may annul 
an unconstitutional hw, or one that it deems such, it will 
not apply to the present case. 

The nest objection is, that the laws in question operate 
unequally. This objection may be made with truth to 
every law that has been or may be passed. The wisdom 
of man never yet contrived a system of taxation tbat would 
operate with perfect equality. If the unequal operation 
of a law makes it unconstitutional, and if all laws of that 
description may be abrogated by any State for that cause, 
then indeed is the Federal Constitution unworthy the 
slightest effort for its preservation. We have hitherto- re- 
lied on it as the perpetual bond of our Union. We have 
received it as the work of the assembled wisdom of the 
nation. We have trusted to it as the sheet anchor of our 
safely in the stormy times of conflict with a foreign or 
domestic foe. We have looked to it with sacred awe aa 
the palladium of our liberties, and with all the solemnities 
of religion have pledged to e^ich other our lives and for- 
tunes here, and our hopes of happiness hereafter, in its 
defense and support. Were we juistaken, my countrymen, 
in attaching this importance to the Constitution of our 
country? Was our devotion paid to the wretched, ineffi- 
cient, clumsy, contrivance which this new doctrine would 
make it? Did we pledge ourselves to the support of an 
airy nothing — a bubble, that must be blown away by the 
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first breath of dissatisraction ? Was this self-dee trojing, 
visionary theory, tlie work of the profound statesmen, the 
exalted patriots, to whom the task of constitutional reforiQ 
was intrusted? Did the name of Washington sanction, 
did the States deliberately ratify such an anamoly in the 
history of fundamental legislation? No. We were mot 
mistaken. The letter of this great instrument is free from 
this radical fault; its language directly ctntradiets the im- 
putation ; its spirit — its evident inlent contiadicts it. No, 
we did not err I Our Coustitut on does not contain the ab- 
surdity of giving power to nake laws and another power 
to resist them. The sages whuse memory will always be 
reverenced, have given us a piaclical and as they hoped, 
a permanent constitutional compact The Father of his 
Country did not affix his re\crcd name to so palpable an 
absurdity. Nor did the State= when they severally ratified 
it, do 50 under the impression that a \eto on the laws 
of the United States, was reserved to them, or that they 
could exercise it by implication. Search Ihe debates in all 
their conventions, esauiiue the speeches of ihe most zealous 
opposers of federal authority, look at the amendments that 
were proposed; they are all silent — not a syllable uttered, 
not a vote given, not a motion made, to correct the explicit 
supremacy given to the laws of the Union over those of 
the States, or to show that implication, as is now con- 
tended, could defeat it. No, we have not erred I The 
Constitution is still the object of our reverence, the bond 
of our Union, our defense in danger, the source of our 
prosperity in peace; it shall descend as we received it,un- 
eorrupted, by sophistical construction, to our posterity, and 
the sacrifices of local interest, of State prejudices, of per- 
sonal animosities, that were made to bring it into existence, 
will again be patriotically oEfered for its support. 

The two remaining objections made by the ordinance to 
these laws, are that the sums intended to be raised by them 
are greater than are required, and that the proceeds will be 
unconstitutionally employed. 

The Constitution has given, expressly, to Congress the 
right of raising revenue, and of determining the sum the 
public exigencies will require. The States have no con- 
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trol over t.lie exercise of t.his right, other than that which 
results from , the power of changing the representatives 
who abusie it, and thus procure redress. Confjress may, , 
undoubtedly, abuse (hia discretioDary power ; but the 
same amy be said of Otliers with which thpy are vested. 
Yet this diucretion must ciist somewhere. Tlie Constitu- 
tion has jriven ll to the represeiitii lives of all the people, 
checked by the representatives of the Stiics and by llie 
executive power. The South Carolina construction gives 
it to the le<:ishitiire or the (-nnvenlion of a single titate, 
where neither the people of the different Kraies, nor the 
Slates ill their separate capacity, nor the chief ma [list rate 
elected hy the people, have any representation. Which is 
the vaoal disereet di.'pusitiou of the power? I do i)0l ask 
you, I'ellow-eitizens. which is the constitutional dispo.sitinn; 
that iiiHtruiuent speaks a language not to be luisundurHtuod. 
Bui if you were aBsemblcd Iq general convention, .which 
would you think the safest depository of this discretionary 
power in the last resort? Would you add a clause giving 
it to eai:h of the States, or would you sanction the wise 
provisions already made by your Oonntitulion? If this 
should be the result of your deliberations when providing 
for the future, are you, can you be ready to risk all that 
we hold dear to establish, for a temporary and a local pur- 
pose, that whfch you must acknowledge to be destruutive, 
and even absurd, as a general provision? Carry out the 
oonsequenoes of this right vested in the different States, 
and jou must perceive that the crisis your conduct pre- 
sents at this day would recur whenever any law of the 
United States displeased any of the States, and that we 
should soon cease to be a nation. 

The ordinance, with the same knowledge of the future 
that eharactorizes a, former objectioo, t«lls you that the 
proceeds of the tax will be unconstitutionally applied. If 
this could be ascertained with certainty, the objection would, 
with more propriety, he reserved for the law so applying 
the proceeds, but surely can not be urged against the laws 
levying the duty. 

These are the allegatiouB contained in the ordinance. Ex- 
amine them seriously, my feliow-citizens ; judge for your- 
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selves. I oppea! to you to determine whether they are so 
clear, so coDviucing, as to ieare no doubt of their correct- 
ness ; and even if you should come to this conelusioo, how 
far they justify the recliless, destructive course whicli you 
are directed to pursue, lloview these objections, and the 
conclusions drawn from tliem, once more. What are they? 
Kvery law, then, for riiisiuf; revenue, acoordiuf; to ihe South 
Carolina ordinance, may be rif;htfuliy annulled, unles,* t( be 
so framed as no law ever will or Ciin be framed. Conjiress 
hap the ii};ht to pass laws for raisiiijr a revenue, and eucli 
Srate has a rifrlit to oppose their execution — two rijiht.- 
direetlj opposod to each other ; and yet is this absurdity 
supposed to he contained in an instrument drawn for the 
exjircss pnrpose of avoidirij; collisinna between the States 
and the lieneral Gnvernmeui. by an ascembly of the most 
eulifjhiened statesuien and purest patriots ever embodied 
for a similar purpose. 

[n vain have these aapres declared that Congress shall have 
power lo lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
in vain have they provided that they shall have power to 
pass laws which Kh.ill be necessary and proper to carry those . 
powers into execution; that those laws and that Constitu- 
tiou shall be the "supreme law of the land, and that the 
jud^'CB in every Stale shall be bound thereby, any thing in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstand! nji;." In vain have the people of the several 
States solemnly sanctified these provisions, made them their 
paramount law, and individually sworn to support them 
whenever they were called on to esecute any office. Vain 
provision! ineffectual restrictions! vile profanation of oaths! 
miserable mockery of legislation! if the bare majority of 
the voters iu any one State may, on a real or supposed 
knowledge of the intent with which a Ia,w has been passed, 
declare themselves free from its operation — say here it gives 
too little, there too much, and operates unequally — here it 
suffers articles to be free that ought to be taxed— there it 
taxes those that ought to be free — in this case the proceeds 
are intended to be applied to purposes which we do not ap- 
prove — in that the amount raised is more than is wanted. 
Congress, it is true, is invested by the Constitution with 
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the riglit of deciding these questions according to their sound 
discretion; Congress is composed of the representatives of 
all the States, aud of all the people of all the States; but 
we, part of the people of one State, to whom the Constitu- 
tion has given no power on the subject, from whom it has 
expressly taken it away— we, who have solemnly agreed 
that this Constitution shall he our law — we, most of whom 
have sworn to support it — we now abrogate this law, and 
swear, and force others to swear that it shall not be obeyed ; 
and we do this, not because Congress have no right to pass 
such laws — this we do not allege — but because they have 
passed them with improper views. They are unconstitu- 
tional from the motives of those who passed them, which 
we can never with certainty know; from their unequal 
operation, although it is impossible, from the nature of 
things, tbat thej should be equal ; and from the disposition 
which we presume may be made of their proceeds, although 
that disposition has not been declared. This is the plain 
meaning of the ordinance, in relation to laws which it ab- 
rogates for alleged unconstitutionality. But it does not atop 
there. It repeals, in express terms, an important part of 
the Constitution itself, and of laws passed to give it effect, 
which have never been alleged to be unconstitutional. The 
Constitution declares that the judicial powers of the United 
States extend to cases arlMng under the laws of the United 
States; aud that such laws, the Constitution and treaties, 
shall be paramount to the State Constitutions and laws. The 
judiciary act prescribes the mode by which the case may 
be brought before a court of the United Slates by appeal, 
when a State tribunal shall decide against this provision of 
the Constitution, The ordinance declares that there shall 
be no appeal, makes the State law paramount to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, forces judges and 
jurors to swear that they will disregard their provisions, 
and even makes it penal ia a suit to attempt relief by appeal, . 
It further declares that it shall not be lawful for the author- 
ities of the United States, or of that-State, to enforce the 
payment of duties imposed by the revenue laws within its 
limits. 

Here is a law of the Unit€d States, not even pretended 
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to be TiDconstitutiona!, repealed by the authority of a small 
majority of the voters of a single State. Here is a provis- 
ion of the Constitution, which is solemnly abrogated by the 
same authority. 

On such expositions and reasonings, the ordinance grounds 
Dot only an assertion of the right to annul the laws, of 
which it complains, but to enforce it by a throat of seceding 
from the Union, if any attempt ia made to execut« tbem. 

This right to secede is deduced from the nature of the 
Constitution, which they say is a compact between sovereign 
States, who have preserved their whole sovereignty, and 
therefore are subject to no superior ; that because they made 
the compact, they can break it, when, in their opinion, it 
has been departed from by other States. Fallacious as this 
course of reasoning is, it enlists State pride, and finds ad- 
vocates in the honest prejudices of those who have not 
studied the nature of our goverament sufficiently to see the 
radical error on which it rests. 

The people of the United States formed the CoDstitu- 
tion, acting through the State Legislatures in forming the 
compact, to meet and discuss its provisions, and acting in 
separate conventions when they ratified those provisions; 
but the terras used in its construction show it to be a gov- 
ernment in which the people of all the States collectively 
are represented. We are one people in the choice of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. Here the States have no other 
agency than to direct the mode in which the votes shall 
be given. The candidates having a majority of all the 
votes are chosen. The electors of a majority of States 
may have given their votes for one candidate, and yet 
another may be chosen. The people, then, and not the 
States, are represented in the executive branch. 

In the House of Representatives there is this differ- 
ence: that the people of one State do not, as in the case 
of President and Vice-President, all vote for the same 
officers. The people of all the States do not vote for all 
the members, each State electing only its own Represent- 
atives. But this creates no nalional distinction. When 
chosen, they are all Representatives of the United States, 
not representatives of the particular State from whenee 
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they come. They are paid by the United States, not by 
the State; nor are they accountable to it for any act done 
in the perforiuance of their legislative functions ; and tow- 
ever they may, in practice, as it is their duty to do, con- 
sult and prefer the interests of their particular constituents, 
when tbcy come in conflict with any other partial or local 
interest, yet it ia the first and highest duty of a Ropre- 
sentative of the United States to promote the general 
good. 

The Constitution of the United States, then, forma a 
government, not a league ; and whether it be formed by 
compact between the States, or in any other manner, its 
character is the same. It is a government in which all 
the people are represented, which operates directly on the 
people individually, not upon tW States; they retained 
all the power they did not grant. But each State having 
espresaly parted with so many powers, as to constitute 
jointly with the other States a single nation, can not, from 
that period, possess any right to secede, because such se- 
cession does not break a league, but destroys the unity of 
a nation ; and any injury to that unity is not only a breach, 
which would result from the contravention of a compact, 
but it is an offense against the whole Union. To say that 
any State may at pleasure secede from the Union, is to 
say that the United States are not a nation; because it 
would be a solecism to contend, that any part of a nation 
might dissolve its connection with the other parts, to their 
injury or ruin, without committing any offense. Secession, 
like any other revolutionary act, may be morally justified 
by the extremity of oppression ; but to call it a constitu- 
tional right is confounding the meaning of the terms; and 
can only be done through gross error, or to deceive those 
who are willing to as.sert a right, but woulil pause before 
they made a revolution, or incur the penalties consciguent 

Because the Union was formed by compact, it ia said 
the parties to that compact mny, when they feel them- 
selves aggrieved, depart from it; but it is precisely be- 
cause it is a coinpacl th:it they can nut. A ciitupact is an 
agreement or binding ohligatiou. It may, by its terms, 
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liaving formed, in thia sovereign capacity, a compact, wliicli 
ia called the Conatitution, from which, because they made 
it, they have the right to secede. Both of these positions 
are erroneous, and some of the arguments to prove them 
BO have been anticipated. 

The States severally have not retained their entire sov- 
ereignty. It has been shown that, in becoming parts of 
a nation, not members -of a leapne, they surrendered many 
of their esacntial parts of sovereignty. The right to make 
treatiea, declare war, levy taxes, exercise exclusive judicial 
and legislative powers, were, all of them, functions of sov- 
ereign power. The States,- then, for all these purposea, 
were no longer sovereign. The allegiance of their cid- 
zens was transferred, in the first instance, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States; they became American citi- 
siens, and owed obedience to the Constitution of the United 
States, and to laws mode in conformity with the powers it 
vested in Congress. This last position has not been, and 
oaa not be, denied. How, then, can that State be said to 
be sovereign and independent whose oitizcas owe obedience 
to laws not made by it, and whose magistrates are sworn 
to disregard those laws when they come in conflict with 
those passed by another? What shows conclusively that 
the States can not be said to have reserved an undivided 
sovereignty is, that they expressly ceded the right to pun- 
ish treason — not treason ag.iinst their separate power, but 
treason against, the United States. Treason ia an offense . 
against sovereignty, and sovereignty must reside with the 
power to punish it. But the reserved rights of the States 
are not less sacred because they have, for their common 
interest, made the Ueneral Goverunicnt the depo.sitorj of 

The unity Qf our political character (as has been shown 
for another purpose) coiumenced with its very esiatence. 
Under the royal government we had no separate charac- 
ter; OUT opposition to its oppressions began as united col- 
onics. We were the United States, under the Confederation, 
and the name was perpetuated, and the Union rendered more 
perfect by the Federal Constitution. In none of these stages 
did we consider ourselves in any other light than as form- 
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ing one nation. Treaties and alliances were made in the 
name of all. Troops were raised for the joint defense. 
How, then, with all these proofs, that, under all changes 
of our position, we had, for designated purposes, and with 
defined powers, created national governments; how is it 
that the most perfect of those several modes of union 
should now be considered as a mere league, that may he 
dissolved at pleasure? It is from aa abuse of terms. 
"Compact" is used aa synonymous with "league," al- 
though the true term is not employed, because it would 
at once show the fallacy of the reasoning. It would not 
do to say that our Constitution was only a league; but it 
is labored to prove it a, compact (which in one sense it ia), 
and then to argue that, as a league is a compact, every 
compact between nations must, of course, be a league, and 
that from such an engagement every sovereign power has 
a right to recede. But it has been shown that, in this 
sense, the States are not sovereign, and that even if they 
were, and the national Constitution had been formed by 
compact, there would be no right in any one State to ex- 
onerate itself from its obligations. 

So obvious are the reasons which forbid this secession, 
that it is necessary only to allude to them. The Union 
was formed for the benefit of all. It was produced by 
mutual sacrifices of interests and opinions. Can those 
sacrifices be recalled? Can the States, who magnanimously 
surrender their title to the territories in the West, recall 
the grant? Will the inhabitants of the inland States agree 
to pay the duties that may be imposed, without their as- 
sent, by those on the Atlantic or the Gulf for their own 
benefit? Shall there be a free port in one State, and on- 
erous duties in another? No one believes that any right 
exists, in a single State, to involve the others in these and 
countless other evils contrary to the engagements solemnly 
made. Every one must see that the other States, in self- 
defense, must oppose it, at all hazards. 

These are the alternatives that are presented by the 
convention : A repeal of all the acts for raising revenue, 
leaving the Government without the means of support, or 
an acquiescence in the dissolution of our Union by the 
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secession of one of its members. When the first was pro- 
posed, it was known that it could not be listened to for a 
moment. It was known, if force waa applied to oppose 
the execution of the laws, that it must be. repelled by 
force; that Congress could not, without inYolving itself 
in disgrace and the country ia ruin, accede to the propo- 
sition ; and yet, if this is not done on a given day, or if 
any attempt is made to execute the laws, the State is, by 
the ordinance, declared to bo out of the Union. 'Xhe ma- 
jority of a convention, assembled for the purpose, have 
dictated these terms, or rather this rejection of all terms, 
ia the name of the people of South Carolina. It is true 
that the (jrovernor of the State speaks of the submission 
of their grievances to a convention of all the States, which, 
he says, they " sincerely and anxiously seek and desire." 
Yet this obvious and constitutional mode of obtainiog the 
sense of the other States, on the construction of the Fed- 
ral compact, and amending It if necessary, has never beeh 
attempted by those who have urged the State on to this 
destructive measure. The State might have proposed to 
call for a genera! convention of the other States; and 
Congress, if a sufficient number of them concurred, must 
have called it, But the first magistrate of South Carolina, 
when he expressed a hope that, " on a review by Congress 
and the functionaries of tho General Goversment of the 
merits of the controversy," such a convention will be ac- 
corded to them, must have known that neither Congress, 
nor any functionary of the General Government, has au- 
thority to call such a convention, unless it be demacided 
by two-thirds of the States. This suggestion, then, is 
another instance of the reckless inattention to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution with which this crisis has been 
madly hurried on; or of the attempt to persuade the peo- 
ple that a constitutional remedy has been sought and re- 
fused. If the Legislature of South Carolina "anxiously 
desire" a general convention to consider their complaints, 
why have they not made application for it in the way the 
Constitution points out? The assertion that they "earn- 
estly seek" it is completely negatived by the omission. 
This, then, is the position in which we stand. A small 
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majority of the citiiens of one State in the Union have 
elected delegates to a State convention; that convention 
has ordained that all the rerenue laws of the United States 
must he repealed, or that they are no longer a member of 
this Union. The Governor of that State has recommended 
to the Legislature the raising of an army to carry the seees- 
sioQ into effect, and that he may be empowered to give 
clearances to vessels in the name of the State. No act of 
violent opposition to the laws has yet been committed, but 
such a state of things is hourly apprehended ; and it is the 
intent of this instrument to proclaim, not only that the duty 
imposed on me by the Constitution "to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed," shall be performed to the ex- 
tent of the powers already vested in me by law, or of such 
others as the wisdom of Congress shall devise and intrust 
to me for that purpose, hut to warn the citizens of South 
Carolina, who have been deluded into an opposition to the 
laws, of the danger they will incur by obedience to the 
illegal and disorganising ordinance of the convention ; to 
exhort those who have refused to support it to persevere 
in their determination to uphold the Constitution and laws 
of their country; and to point out to all the perilous situ- 
ation into which the good people of that State have been 
led, and that the course they are urged to pursue is one 
of ruin and disgrace to the very State whose rights they 
affect to support. 

Fellow-citizens of my native State, let me not only ad- 
monish you, as the First Magistrate of our common coun- 
try, not to incur the penalty of its laws, but use the influ- 
ence that a father would over his children whom he saw 
rushing to certain ruin. In that paternal language, with 
that paternal feeling, let me tell you, my countrymen, that 
you are deluded by men who are either deceived them- 
selves, or wish to deceive you. Mark under what pretenses 
you have been led on to the brink of insurrection and trea- 
son, and on which you standi First, a diminution of the 
value of your staple commodity, lowered by over-produc- 
tion in other quBrters, and the consequent diminution in 
the value of your lands, were the sole effect of the tariff 
laws. 
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The effect of those lawa was confessedly injurious, but 
the evil was greatly exaggerated by the unfounded theory 
you were taught to believe, that its burdens were in pro- 
portion to your exports, not to your consumption of im- 
ported articles. Your pride was roused by the assertion 
that a submission to those laws was a state of vassalage, 
and that resistance to them was equal, in patriotic merit, 
to the opposition our fathers offered to the oppressive Uws 
of Great Britain, You were told that this opposition 
might be peaceably— might be constitutionally made; that 
you might enjoy all the advantages of the Union, and bear 
none of its burdens. Eloquent appeals to your passions, 
to your State pride, to your native courage, to your sense 
of real injury, were used, to prepare you for the period 
when the mask, which concealed the hideous features of 
disunion, should be taken off. It fell, and you were made 
to look with complacency on objects which, not long since, 
you would have regarded with horror. Look back to the 
arts which have brought you to this stale— look forward 
to the consequences to which it mast inevitably lead I Look 
back to what was first told you as an inducement to eptor 
ialo this dangerous course. The great political truth was 
repeated to you, that you had the revolutionary right of 
resisting all laws that were palpably uneonstitutiona! and 
intolerably oppressive; it was added that the right to nul- 
lify a law rested on tlie same priucipls, but that it was a 
peaceable remedy 1 This character which was given to it, 
made you receive, with too much confidence, the assertions 
that were piade of the unconstitutionality of the law and 
its oppressive effects. Mark, my fellow-citizens, that, by 
the admission of your leaders, the unconstitutionality must 
be palpable, or it will not justify eithe" resistance or nulli- 
fication 1 What is the meaning of tha word palpable, ia 
the sense in which it ia here used? that which is appa- 
rent to every one; that which no man of ordinary intellect 
will fail to perceive. Is the unconstitutionality of these 
laws of that description? Let those among your leaders 
who once approved and advocated the principle nf protective 
duties, answer the question; and let them chonie whether 
they will be considered aa incapable, then, i perceiving 
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that wh h m h b pparent to every man of com- 

mon und d mpo og on your confidence, and 

ciideavo g m d u w. ' In either case, they are 
unsafe g d n p p th they urge you, to tread. 

Ponder w h urn e, and you will know how 

to appr h d guage they address to you. 

They arc not champions of liberty, emulating the fame of 
oiir revolutionary fathers ; nor are you an oppressed people, 
contending, as they repeat to you, against worse than colo- 
nial vassalage. 

Y a f members of a flourishing and happy Union. 
Th tied design to oppress you. You have, in- 

d d f 1 h unequal operation of laws whieh may have 
b n unw ly not unconstitutienaUy passed; but that in-' 
qu 1 n necessarily be removed. At the very mo- 

n wl n y u were madly urged on to the unfortunate 

u y u I ve begun, a change in public opinion had 
commenced. The nearly approaching payment of the pub- 
lic debt, and tlie cousequeot necessity of a diminution of 
duties, had already produced a considerable reduction, and 
that, too, on some articles of general consumption in your 
State. The importance of this change was underrated, and 
you are authoritatively told that no further alleviation of 
your burdens were to be expected at the very time when 
the condition of the country imperiously demanded such a 
modification of the duties as should reduce them to a just 
and equitable scale. But, as if apprehensive of the effect 
of this change in allaying your discontents, you were pre- 
cipitated into the fearful slate in which you now find your- 
selves. 

I have urged you to look back to the means that were 
used to hurry you on to the position you have now as- 
sumed, and forward to the consequences it will produce. 
Something more is necessary. Contemplate the condition 
of that country of which you still form an important part. 
Consider its (Jovernment, uniting in one bond of common 
interest and general protection so many different Statea — 
giving to all their inhabitants the proud title of American 
citizens; protecting their commerce; securing their litera- 
ture and their arts; facilitating their interoommunicaUon ; 
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defending their frontiers, and making their names respected 
in the remotest ports of the earth. Consider the extent of 
its territory; its increasing and happy populatioa; its ad- 
Tance in arts, which render life agreeable ; and the sciences, 
which elevate the mind I See education spreading the lights 
of religion, morality, and general information into every 
cottage in this wide extent of our Territories and States! 
Behold it as the asylum where the wretched and the op- 
pressed find a refuge and support ! Look on this picture 
of happiness and honor, and say : " We, too, are citizens of 
Americal Carolina is one of these proud States — her arms 
have defended — her best blood has cemented this happy 
Union!" And then add, if you can, without horror and 
remorse, "this happy Union we will dissolve; this picture 
of peace and prosperity we will deface ; this free intercourse 
we will interrupt; these fertile fields wo will deluge with 
hlood; the protection of that glorious flag we reuounoe ; 
the very name of Americans we discard." And for what, 
mistaken men — for what do you throw away those inesti- 
mable blessings? for what would you exchange your share 
in the advantages and honor of the Union? For the dream 
of separate independence — a dream interrupted by bloody 
conflieta with your neighbors, and a vile dependence on a 
foreign power. If your leaders could succeed in establish- 
ing a separation, what would be your situation? Are you 
united at home — are you free from the apprehension of 
civil discord, with all its fearful coosequeuces? Do our 
neifrhboring republics, every day sufi'ering some new revo- 
lution, or contending with some new insurrection — do they 
excite your envy ? But the dictates of a high duty obliges 
me solemnly to announce that you can not succeed. The 
laws of the United States must be executed. I have no 
discretionary power on the subjects— my duty is emphatic- 
ally pronounced in the Constitution. Those who told you 
that you might peaceably prevent their esecntion, deceived 
you — they could not have been deceived themselves. They 
know that a forcible opposition could alone prevent the ex- 
ecution of the laws, and they know that such opposition 
must be repelled. Their object is disuuiou; but be not 
deceived by names; disunion, by armed force, is treaton. 
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Are you really ready to incur its guilt? If you are, on 
the heads of the instigators of the aot be the dreadful con- 
sequences — on their heads be the dishonor, but on yours 
may fall the punishment; on your unhappy State will in- 
evitably fall all the evils of the conflict you force upon the 
government of your country. It can not accede to the mad 
project of disunion, of which you would he the first vic- 
tims — its First Magistrate can not, if he would, avoid the 
performance of his duty; the consequences must be fearful 
to you, distressing to your fellow-citizens here, and to the 
friends of good government throughout the world. Its 
enemies have beheld our prosperity with a vexation they 
could not conceal— it was a standing refutation of their 
slavish doctrines, and they will point to our discord with 
the triumph of malignant joy. It is yet in your power lo - 
disappoint them. There is yet time to show that the de- 
scendants of the Pinckncys, the Sumters, the Rutledges, 
and of the thousand other names, which adorn the pages 
of your revolutionary history, will not abandon that Unioo, 
to support which so many of them fought, and bled, and 
died. 

I adjure you, as you honor their memory — aa you love 
the cause of freedom, to which they dedicated their lives — 
as you prize the peace of your country, the lives of its best 
citizens, and your own fair fame, to retrace your stops. 
Snatch from the archives of your State the disorganizing 
edict of its convention— bid its members to re-assemble, 
and promulgate the decided expressions of your will to 
remain in the path which alone can conduct you to safety, 
prosperity, and honor. Teli them that, compared to dis- 
union, all other evils are light, because that brings with it 
an accumulation of all. Declare that you will never take 
the field unless the star-spangled banner of your country 
shall float over you; that you will not be stigmatized when 
dead, and dishonored and scorned while you live, as the 
authors of the first attack on the Constitution of your 
country. Its destroyers you can not be. You may dis- 
turb its peace — you may interrupt the course of its pros- 
perity — you may cloud its reputation for stability; but iti 
tranquillity will be restored, its prosperitj' will return, and. 
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the BtaiD upon its aatioual character will be transferred, 
and remain an eternal blot on the memory of those who 
caused the disorder. 

Fellow -citizen 3 of the United States ! The threat of unhal- 
lowed disunion — the names of those once respected, by whom 
it is uttered — the array of military force to support it — de- 
notca the approach of a crisis in our affairs, on which the 
continuance of our unesampled prosperity, our political ex- 
iatence, and perhaps that of all free governments, may de- 
pend. The oonjuneture demanded a free, a full, and explicit 
enunciation,not only of my intentions, but of my principles 
of action : and aa tho claim was asserted of a right by a 
State to annul the laws of the Union, and even to secede 
from it at pleasure, a frank esposition of my opinions in re- 

, lation to tho origin and form of our government, and the 
construction I give to the instrument by which it was cre- 
ated, seemed to he proper. Having the fullest confidence 
ia the justness of the legal and constitutiona! opinion of my 
duties, which has been expressed, I rely, with equal confi- 
dence, on your undivided support in my determination to 
execute the laws — to preserve the Union by all constitution- 
al means — to arrest, if possible, by moderate but firm meas- 
ures, the necessity of a recourse to force; and, if it be the 
will of Heaven, that the recurrence of its primeval curse on 
man for the shedding of a brother's blood should fall upon 
our land, that it be not called down by any offensive act on 
the part of the United States. 

Fellow-citizens 1 the momentous case is before you. On 
your undividedaupportof your Government depends the de- 
cision of the great question it involves, whether your sacred 
Union will bo preserved, and the blessings it secures to us 
as one people shall he perpetuated. No one can doubt that 
the unanimity with which that decision will be expressed, 
will be such as to inspire new confidence in republican in- 
stitutions, and that the prudence, the wisdom, and the cour- 
age which it will bring to their defense will transmit them 
unimpaired and invigorated to our children. 

May the Great Kuler of Nations grant that the signal 
blessings with which He has favored ours, may not, by tha 

^ madness of party or personal ambition, be disregarded and 
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lost ; and may His wise providence bring those who have 
produced this crisis to see their folly, before they feel the 
misery of civil strife, and inspire a returning veneration 
for that Union, which, if we may dare to penetrate His 
designs, He has chosen as the only means of attaining the 
high destinies to which we may reasonably aspire. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to he hereunto affixed, having signed the same 
with my hand. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 10th day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
andthirty-two, and of the Independence of the United States 
the fifty-seventh. 

By the President : Andrew Jackson. 

Edwd. Livingston, Secretary of State. 
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"The Old Do mi Dion," so distinguished as being the 
native State of tho Father of American Liberty, and the 
"Mother of Presidents," really seemed at one time," to bo 
peculiarly favorable to the birth and development of states- 
men. It has furnished no less than five Presidents, among 
whom are Washington, Monroe, Madison, and Jefferson. It 
was the first Colony, on the Continent, Bottled by tho 
English. In 1607, a company formed under the patronage of 
James I, obtained a grant to make settlements in America, 
between tho 34th and 38th degrees of north latitude. In 
May, 1607, a colony of one hundred and five persons, un- 
der direction of this company, arrived off the coast of South 
Virginia. Their intention had been to form a settlement on 
lloanoke, now in North Carolina ; hut being driven north 
by a violent storm, they discovered and entered the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay. Passing up this bay they named its 
capes — Henry and Charles — in honor of the king's two 
sons. They were commanded by Capt. Christopher New- 
port, an experienced and distinguished navigator. Passing 
up James River, they arrived at a peninsitla, upon which 
they landed and established Jamestown. 

After promulgating a code of laws which had been formed 
by the London company, Capt. Newport sailed for England, 
leaving the colony under the care of Capt. John Smith, 
whose subsequent relations to the settlement became so im- 
portant, and without whose efforts the enterprise would doubt- 
less have proved a failure. The colonists seem to have been 
very poorly adapted to the labor required at their hands. 
Too many of them were gentlemen, and came, it appears, 
only to enrich themselves by gathering gold, which, they had 
heard, was very abundant. 
(130) 
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Through a series of difficulties, which it ia rarely the lot 
of man to encounter, this colony progressed; the settlers 
awhile quarreling among tliemselyes, and awhile contending 
against savages and famine, for bare esistence, until the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, io which it was one of the first col- 
onies to take active part, furnishing to the young republic 
many of its most efficient military chieftains and statesmen. 
It ratified the Constitution June 26, 1788. After the Kev- 
olution its course was for many years one of great prosper- 
ity. But, unfortunately, the year 1861 found the majority 
of its statesmen arrayed against the Government, on the 
side of secession, and on the 15th of April, 1861, she se- 
ceded from the Union. On the 17tU of June, 1861, all 
the counties lying between the Alleghany Mountains and 
the Ohio River, were, by a convention held at Wheeling, 
declared independent of the old State government, and were 
organized into a new State, called West Virginia, which re- 
mains loyal. The capital of the old Stale was selected as 
the seat of government of the so-called Confederate States 
of America. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts was settled in the year 1620, by the Puri- 
tans, These people, having been severely persecuted in 
•England, had previously taken refuge in Holiand; but for 
various reasons tlicy determined, after remaining in Holland 
a season, to emigrate to the New World, Unfortunately, 
they started at a very unpropitious season of the year, ar- 
riving at New England in the winter. The severity of the 
climate, their scarcity of food at times, operated seriously 
against their comfort and progress. It is said that they 
were frequently threatened with starvation. At one time 
the entire company had but one pint of Indian corn, which 
being divided equally among them, allowed to each person 
eight grains. But, unlike the early settlers of Virginia, 
they were all working men, and good economists. From 
the time of the landing at, Plymouth, up to 1691, this first 
settlement was known as the Plymouth Colony. Mean- 
time, another settlement had been formed, styled the Mas- 
eaehuaetts Colony. Both were for Bome years under the 
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control of a London "company. In 1691, Massachusetts and 
Plymouth Colonies were united, and thenceforward their hia- 
tory is one. The people of Massachusetts were, during the 
early part of their colonial existence, sorely vexed, at times, 
by the Indians, especially by the Pequods. They, unfor- 
tunately, had imbibed, during their own persecutions, too 
much of the spirit of conscription, and,- although them- 
selves refugees from religious bigotry, sullied much of their 
history prior to the Kevolution by punishing what they 
called heresy in the Quakers aod Baptists. During 1774 
and 1775, Massachusetts took a very prominent part in fa- 
vor of colonial rights, and was the first State to manifest 
the spirit of resentment tcward Gveat Britain. Its history 
during the War for Independence is one of glory. It 
adopted the Constitution June 6, 1788, • 

NEW HAMPSniaE. 

This State was a part of Massachusetts up to the year 
1680. It was, however, settled in 1624, the first settlement 
being formed at Dover by the English. In 1680, it was 
erected into a separate colony, and its first legislative assem- 
bly met this year. John Mason was its first Governor. It 
suffered severely from Indian wars, and its progress, during 
the first years of its existence, was slow. In 1742 it con- 
tained only six hundred persons liable to taxation. Its first 
Constitution was formed in 1683, It suffered from the 
efi'ects of an insurrection in 1686, although prior and sub- 
sequent to this affair, it seems to have been one of the most 
peaceful and quiet of the colonies. It is disticguisbed for its 
excellent pastures, towering hills, and fine cattle. The White 
Mountains are the highest in New England. It took a 
prominent and active part in the Revolution. It ratified 
the Constitution June 21, 1788, since which time it has 
been highly prosperous. Its present population is 326,073, 
Its course during the rebolHoa has been highly commend- 
able, 

UARYLAND. 

Id 1632, Sir George Oalveit (Lord Baltimore) visited 
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America, explored a tract of country lying on the Oheaa- 
peake Bay, belonging to what was then called South Vir- 
ginia, and returned to England to procure a grant for it. 
But before the patent was made out, he died, arid it was 
giren to his son Cecil. The province was named by King 
Charles I, in the patent, in honor of his Queen, Henrietta 
Maria. A part of the province appears to have been in- 
eluded in the grant made some time afterward to William 
Penn, and to hare caused much contention between the suc- 
cessors of Penn and Baltimore. 

In March, 1()34, Leonard Calvert, the brother of Cecil, 
arrived at the mouth of the Potomac River, bringing with 
him two hundred emigrants, most of whom were Koman 
Catholic gentlemen. Leaving the vessel, he ascended in a 
pinnace as far as Piskataqua, an Indian village nearly op- 

fiosite Mount Vernon. The Indian Sachem gave him full 
iberty to settle there if he chose ; but not deeming it safe, 
he began a settlement lower down on a branch of the Po- 
tomac, at the Indian town of Yoacomoco. The settlement 
was called St. Mary's. 

Maryland made a very fortunate beginning. The colo- 
nists arrived in time to make a crop for that year. Their 
neighbors ia Virginia supplied them with cattle, and pro- 
tected them ia great port from the Indians, while their own 
kind and consistent course materially promoted their happy 
relations with the savages. 

The charter which had been granted them was very lib- 
eral — ceding to them the full power of legislation, without ■ 
any intorferenoe on the part of the Crown. In 1635, they 
made laws for their government, which were somewhat 
modified in 1639. In 1650, they had an upper and lower 
legislative assembly, as had their Virginia neighbors. 

Ten or twelve years after its settlement, Maryland was 
disturbed by an insurrection, headed by one Clayborno; but 
this difficulty was soon settled. It played a conspicuous 
part in the Revolution, and adopted the Constitution April 
28, 1788. Its progress has been fair, its present popula- 
tion being 687,049. Its geographical position and the 
mixed political character of its people caused it" to assume 
a rather dubious attitude at the commencement of the re- 
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belliou of 1861. Some of its best statesmen, however, were 
among the most uneompromisiog fiieuds of the Union. 

NEW YORK. 

Captain Henry Hudsou, the famous voyager, discovered 
what is now New York, together with a considerahie ex- 
tent of territory contiguous to it, in the year 1609. Al- 
though an Eaglishmaa hy nativity, Hudson was at this 
time employed fay the Dutch, (Hollanders) who, conse- 
quently, claimed the territory. JVIeactime the English set 
up a claim to it, as being part of North Virginia. They 
also claimed it on account of Hudson being an English- 
man. The Dutch, however, determined to hold it, and in 
1610 opened a trade with the natives at Manhattan Island, 
on the spot where the city of New York now stands. They 
erected a fort on or near the site of Albany, named the 
country in general. New Netherlands, and the station at 
Manhattan, New Amsterdam. The Duteli retained the 
country until the year 1664. 

It seems that, up to this time, they claimed not only the 
pvesent territory of New York, but also that of Conneeti- 
out and New Jersey. The liberal governments of the sur- 
rounding colonics stood in great contrast with the despotic 
one imposed by the Dutch Goyernment upon their Auieri- 
cao colonists. And when, in 1664, the English squadron dis- 
patched by James, Duke of York, with instructions to take 
possession of the province of New Netherlands, appeared 
before New Amsterdam, the inhabitants were willing to ca- 
pitulate without resistance. Peter Stuyvcsant, their Gov- 
ernor, and an able executive, made vain efforts to rouse 
them to defense, and was forced to surrender. The Eng- 
lish Government was now acknowledged OTor the whole of 
New Netherlands, the capital receiving the name of New 
York, as well as the province. From this time forward to 
the Revointiouary War, New York remained in the bands 
of the English, and was under the control of a very arbi- 
trary succession of Governors. The progress of the colony 
was steady, in numbers, wealth, and civilization. It took 
an active part in the Revolution, and adopted its Consti- 
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tutiou July 26, 1788. After this it outstripped every 
other State in the Union in every thing pertaiaiug to 
wealth and greatness, save education, iu which matter 
. no State can compare with Massac hnsotts. At the com- 
menoenient of the great Rebellion, this noble State showed 
herself truly worthy to be ranked as the Empire State. She 
has furnished the Government more money than any other ■ 
State. Her population is 3,880,735. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In the year 1633, the Puritans of Massachusetts, having 
heard very flattering reports of the valley of Connecticut, 
resolved to make an effort to settle it. Accordingly, a com- 
pany of them sailed for the Connecticut River, taking with 
them the frame of a house. Meantime the Dutch, claiming 
the territory as theirs, built a fort on the river where Hart- 
ford now stands, to prevent the emigrants from passing up. 
The Yankees, however, with that steady perseverance which 
has always marked their course, proceeded on their way, 
paying no attention to the Dutch fort, whose only demon- 
stration was an unexecuted threat to fire on the emigrants 
if they passed it. Landing where Farmington River en- 
ters tne Connecticut, they founded the town of Windsor. 
Other settlements were subsequently formed at Westerfield, 
Hartford, and Watartown. The first general court was 
hold at Hartford, in the year 1C36. The province suffered 
severely from the depredations of the Peqnod Indians, with 
which tribe a great and decisive battle was ultimately fought 
on the river Mystic, in the year 1636.* During this year 
the towns of Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, met in 
convention and formed a Government, electing John Haynes 
the first Governor of the colony. 

Its course from this period forward was one of great 
prosperity. It stood in the front rank during the war for 
Independence, and in no case was ever known to flinch from 
duty. It ratified tho Constitution June 9, 1788. Its pres- 
ent population is 460,147. 

• Thlfl battle reanlted la the destrnctlon of the Pequod tribe. 
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At the commencement of the Rehellion, in 1861, its voice 
was for the Union and the Uovernment of the Fathers. Ita 
aid in behalf of freedom has been earnest and efficicut. 

KUO»B ISLAND. 

In June, 1636, Roger Williams, aa earnest, enthusiastic 
advocate of religious liberty in the broadest sense, having 
been banished by the Puritans of Massachusetts from that 
colony, went to what is now known as Rhode Island, pur- 
chased the present site of Providence of the Narragansett 
Indians, and founded a colony, of which he was at once pas- 
tor, teacher, and father. He donated laud to any whom ho 
thought worthy, and Providence Plantation, as it was long 
called, became an asylum for persecuted Christians of all 
denominations, especially the Baptists. The first settle- ■ 
ment in Rhode Island proper, was formed by William 
Codington, ia the year 1636. Up to 1640, the citizens of 
Rhode Island made their own laws in genera! convention. 
But, in 1644, Kogcr Williams, with the aid of Gov. Vane, 
of Massachusetts, procured a charter for two settlements, 
under the name of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions. The Constitution framed under this charter was a 
good one ; and lasted until the year 1818. For many years 
the legislative assembly of this colony met twice a year. 

Rhode Island is distinguished as the smallest State in the 
Union. It did noble service in the war for Independence, 
but did not, for some reason, adopt the Constitution till 
the 29th of May, 1790. It has been a highly prosperous 
State ; is distinguished for its good schools and large man- 
ufactories. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1861, it stepped 
nobly forward in defense of the Government, sending its 
own Governor to "Washington at the head of a regiment of 
volunteers. Its population is 174,620. 



At first, formed a part of the Dutch province of New Neth- 
erlands. But soon after the latter came into the hands of 
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the English, the Territory of New Jersey was transferred 
to Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret, by the Duke of 
York. The first permaneDt settlement was formed at Eliza- 
bethtown, in 1664, by emigrants from Loug Island. . Philip 
Carteret arrived in the colony in 1665, and became its first 
Governor. The proyince had very little trouble with the 
Indiai^s. Many emigrants from New 'England and New 
York soon arrived, and for a series of years the colony 
advanced in prosperity. It enjoyed the blessings flowing 
from a, liberal form of government. 

In the year 1685, the Duke of York became the King 
of England, under the title of James II, and disregarding 
his former pledges, assumed, in 1688, the government of 
New Jersey, placing it under the control of Sir Edmund 
Andros, whom he had already made G-overnor of New York 
and New England. This state of things was terminated by 
the revolution in England, but left New Jersey' for years 
in a very precarious condition. In 1702, its proprietors 
having resigned their claims, it became a royal province, 
and was united to Now York. In 1738 it became again a, 
separate province, and so continued until the Revolution, 
in which it took a very active part in favor of liberty. It 
ratified the Constitution December 18, 1787. Thencefor- 
wardits career has been a highly prosperous one. Its 
strength has been [)ut forth to aid in crushing the great Re- 
bellion. Population 672,075. 

DELAWARE. 

Gustavus Adolpbus, King of Sweden, formed a plan of 
establishing colonies in America as early as the year 1626. 
Bat as he died on the field of Lcutzen, during file German 
war in 1633, without carrying his scheme into effect, bis 
minister took it up, and employed Peter Minuets, the first 
Governor of New Netherlands, to carry it into efleot. la 
1638, a Small Swedish colony arrived under the direction of 
Minnete, and settled on Christian Creek, near the present 
town of Wilmington. Notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the Dutch Government of New Netherlands, who claimed 
the territory, the Swedes continued to extend their settl?- 
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meets from this time until ttey preempted all the territory 
from Capo Henlopen to the falls of the Delaware. At this 
time the colony was Killed New Sweden. In 1S51, Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant, to cheek the aggressive movements of 
the Swedes, built a fort near the present site of New Castle, 
of which the Swedes afterward obtained possession by strat- 
agem. Enraged at this movement, the Government of 
Holland ordered Stuyvesant to reduce the Swedes to sub- 
mission, which he speedily accomplished with sis hundred 
men, in 1655. The province was soon after annexed to New 
Netherlands. Delaware was, after it fell into the hands of 
the English, included in the grant made to William Penn, 
in 1692. It remained attached to Pennsylvania till 1691. 
when it was allowed a separate government. It wa! 
united to Pennsylvania in 1692. la 1703, it was again 
arated, having its own legislature, though the garae Gov- 
ernor presided over both colonies. The ancient forms of 
the government were preserved through the revolutionary 
struggle. It ratified the Constitution December 7, 1787. 

Its position, at the commencement of the rebellion of 1861, 
was somewhat dubious. It being a northerly slave State, 
was somewhat divided as to where its interests lay. It, 
however, finally came out somewhat decidedly for the Union, 
although its entire strength has not been exerted against 
the rebellion. Its population is 112,216. 

THE CAROLINAS, 

In the year 1563, the coast of Carolina was explored, and- 
named after Charles IS, of Prance. Tho first attempt to 
settle it was made by the celebrated" and accomplished Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in 1585, twenty-two years before the set- 
tlement of Jamestown, an4 thirty-five years before the Puri- 
tans landed at Plymouth. This effort failed, on account of 
the incapacity of the Governor appointed by Raleigh, and 
the ill-behavior of the colonists toward tho natives. 

The first successful attempt was made sometime between 
16-10 and 1650, under the direction of Governor Berkley. 
The settlement was made in Albemarle County, by a few 
Virginia planters. In 1663, a largo tract of Iftnd, lying 
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between the 30th and 36th degrees of north Jatitudo, hav- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean for ifa eastern boundary, was con- 
veyed by Charles II, to Lord Clarendon and associates, un- 
der whose auspices a settlement was made near the mouth 
of Cape Foar Kiver, in the year 1665, by emigrants from 
Barbadoes. Sir Jamoa Yeomans was appointed Governor. 
A settlement was made at Port Koyal, South Carolina, in 
1670 ; and in 1671, a few persons located at what was then 
called Old Charleston, which place was abandoned in 1680, , 
and the foundation of the present city of Charleston kid, 
several miles nearer the sea. 

All tbe various settlements here mentioned went under 
the general name of Carolina, until 1571, when a division 
was made, and the northern and southern portions were 
called by their distinctive names, North and South Carolina, 
These States were the scenes of many revolutionary trag- 
edies. South Carolina, in particular, although the home of 
Sumter, and Marion, and Eutledge, was replete with tories, 
(royalists) who spared no efforts to annoy the infant Repub- 
lic, and play into the hands of the British Government. 
South Carolina ratified the Constitution May 23, 1788, but 
threatened to break the compact in 1832, and was only pre- 
vented by the stern will of President Jackson. After this 
the State did nothing worthy of note until December 20, 1860, 
when it seceded from the Union, taking the lead in the 
great Rebellion. Present population 703,708. 

North Carolina ratified the Constitution November 21, 
1789, and seceded from the Union May 21, 1861. Popu- 
lation 992,622, 

PENNSYLVASIA. 

The Old Keystone State, and one of the most wealthy and 
prosperous in the Union, was settled by the Quakers, under , 
the direction of Wm. Penn, at Philadelphia, in the year 
1682, The founder of this colocy showed himself a phil- 
osopher, a philanthropist, a thorough political economist, at 
the very commencement of his labors. He put the province 
under the government of a Council of Three and a House of 
Delegates, chosen by the freemen, who, according to bii ar- 
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rangement, were all those who acknowledged the osistonce 
of one God. He pursued such a course with the natives as 
won their confidence and esteem. No Quaker was ever mur- 
dered by an Indian; and to this day tie "sons of Wni. 
Penn" are every-where respected by the savage. The treaty 
Penn made with the Indians was never violated. In fram- 
ing the colonial government, he provided for the largest 
religious liberty, allowing every one to worship a'eoording to 
the dictates of his own oonseJenee. Up to 1684, Dgjaware, as 
before mentioned, was included in Penn's grant. But about 
this time he procured a new charter, more strictly defining 
the rights and limits of Pennsylvania, and Delaware was de- 
tached. For seventy years prosperity smiled upon this col- 
ony, daring much of which time Penn was, according to the 
historian, its governor, magistrate, preacher and teacher. 
It was troubled with no Indian wars till 1754, when Penn's 
example and teachings began to be forgotten. The popula- 
tion, owing to a considerable influx from Sweden, Germany, 
and some other countries, began, at a later date, to assume 
a more varied aspect; and when the colonies rebelled 
against the mother country, Pennsylvania contained suf- 
ficient " fighting" material to lend valuable assistance to the 
cause of liberty. 

She adopted the Constitution December 12th, 1787, since 
which time her increase in wealth, and advancement in gen- 
era] improvement has been almost without a parallel. Her 
vast coal fields and rich iron mines constitute a source of 
eternal wealth. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1861, her position in favor of the Union was well defined. 

Her populatVin is 2,906,115. 



General James Oglethorpe, and a company of twenty-one 
others, received, in the year 1732, from George II, of Eng- 
land, a grant for all the land between the Savannah and the 
Altamaha Rivers. In January, 1733, a company of one 
hundred and fourteen men, women, and children, arrived at 
Charleston, S. C, destined for Georgia. They were kindly 
treated by the Charlestonians, and were greatly assisted by 
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them in their labor of forming a colony. The first laws 
made for the province by the twenty-two grantees, prohib- 
ited the importation of ruin, trade with the Indians, and the 
use of negroes. They also provided that lands should go 
back to the original owners in case the purchaser had no 
male heirs. Although the first, second, and third of these 
provisions were undoubtedly wholesome, the fourth was 
highly objectionable, and tended very mnch to retard the 
progress of the colony. In the year 1740, General Ogle- 
thorpe, as commander-in-chief of tbe forces in Georgia, at 
the head of 4fo thousand men, invaded Florida with the 
intention of forcibly annexing it to Georgia; but he was 
soon repelled from the the territory, and returned home 
bootless. The Spanish, in turn, with two sail of vessels and 
three thousand men, invaded Georgia in 1742, and were 
likewise forced to return home thwarted. The progress of 
this colony was for many years very slow ; the people man- 
ifesting that indolence and indifference which isstill too prom- 
ineut a characteristic of Georgians. It was mainly on the 
side of freedom during the revolution. 

It ratified tbe Constitution January 9th, 1788. Since the 
Revolution, the State has manifested but little life as com- 
pared with its sisters, and its secession from the Union, May 
19tb, 1861, was followed by speedy ruin. 



The territory of which this State is composed began to 
be settled in the year 1731, but was for some years consid- 
ered as a part of Now Hampshire. It was also claimed at 
one time by New York, and a contest arose between that 
State and Now Hampshire, which was adjusted by the King 
of England in a manner by no means satisfactory to the set- 
tlers. The result was a quarrel between Vermont and the 
Crown, in which the Green Mountain Boys, led by Col. 
Ethan Allen, resisted the ofGcers of justice, as well as the 
New York militia, who were called out to sustain them. 

The province appears not to have bad even a territorial 
government until 1777, at which time a convention of del- 
egates met at Westminster, and declared themselves an in- 
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dependent State, under the aame of New Connecticut. Pre- 
vious to this time, however, they had rendered material aid 
to theUevolutioD. In May, 1755, Col, Allen, at the head of 
two hundred and seventy men, reduced Fort Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, and thus became complete masters of 
Lake Champlain. During the whole period of the Revolu- 
tion the State did good service in the cause of liberty, al- 
though it remained independent. Some time subsequent to 
its declaration of independence its name was changed to 
Vermont. As it was not one of the original States, it did 
not ratify the Constitution, but, upon application, was ad- 
mitted to the Union during the second session of Congress, 
in the year 1791. It has been a highly prosperous State, and 
added much to the luster of the Union in its palmy days 
of peace. It fully sustained its Revolutionary reputation at 
the commencement of the Rebellion of 1861. Its popula- 
tion is 315,098. 

KENTUCKY 

Was settled, in the year 1775, by Daniel Boone and a num- 
ber of associates from North Carolina. ■ The trials and ad- 
ventures of these hardy pioneers, and especially those of 
Boone, constitute one of the most romantic leaves in the 
history of the West. For over two years, previous to 1775, 
Boone was busily employed in surveying Kentucky, build- 
ing roads and forts. One of the latter he erected at Boons- 
borough ; to which place he removed his family, in 1775. 
Boone said that his wife and daughter were the first white 
women who ever stood on the banks of the Kentucky River. 
For a number of years after Boone's settlement, ho and his 
associates experienced many difficulties with the natives — 
Boone's daughter being at one time captured by the Indi- 
ans, though shortly afterward rescued by her father. But, 
notwithstanding the difficulties with the savages, the young 
territory grew rapidly in population and wealth, and on June 
1st, 1792, was admitted to the Union. Having a fertile soil, 
and affording excellent pasturage, she has far outstripped 
most of her slave-holding sisters in general improvement. 

Her position for some time after the commencement of 
the Rebellion was by no means promotive of -her prosperity. 
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Owing to hec attempt to observe strict neutrality, she be- 
oame the scene of many guerrilla outrages, and has suffered, 
perhaps, more than any other State during the struggle. 
Her population is 1,115,684. 



TENNESSEE. 

Was, for some time, a part of North Carolina. It was made 
a territorial government in the year 1790, and was admitted 
into the Union in 1796, The first permanent white inhah- 
itants of Tennessee went there, in the j-ear 1775, and built 
Fort Louden, now in Blount County. ■ They were, in 1760, 
attacked by the savages, and two hundred persons mere mas- 
sacred. But, in 1767, the natives were reduced to submis- 
sion by Colonel Grant, and a treaty was made with them, 
which encouraged emigration. Settlements were formed on 
Holston River in 1765; which, although frequently attacked 
by the Indians, made very fair progress. Colonel John So- 
vier, with the Tennessee militia and a few Virginia soldiers, 
gained a decisive victory over the savages, and, from this 
time forward, though more or less harassed by the Indians, 
the progress of the State, in population and improvement, 
was rapid. North Carohna gave up the Territory in 1789, 
and, in 1790, Congress recognized it as a separate province. 
It has great extent of territory, and, up to 1861, was con- 
sidered us among the greatest of the agricultural States. At 
this time, however, it was seduced by the voice of the siren. 
Secession, and on the 24th of June, 1861, formally seceded 
from the Xlnion. It should be stated, however, in justice to 
the State, that the eastern portion of it was generally loyal, 
and was only dragged out of the Union by force. It has, 
since the Rebellion, been readmitted into the Union. 



OHIO. 

Ohio was admitted to the Union on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1802, the State containing, at the time, 72,000 inhab- 
itants — 2,000 more than was required in order to its admis- 
sion. It was settled in the spring of 1788, one year after 
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it, with a vast additional extent of North-western territory, 
had been ceded, by Virgioia, to the United States. 

The year 1788 waa a famous year for emigration. It wit- 
nessed the passage of no less than 20,000 persons down the 
Oliio River. The company which settled Ohio consisted of 
forty persons, under G .->."•>. r... 
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At the breaking out of the llcbellion, Ohio took its po- 
sition staunchly for the Union, and has done much during 
the war for the restoration of the authority of the Govern- 
ment over the seceded States. 

LOUJSIAN.*,. 

Waa ceded by Spain to France in the year 1802, and waa 
bought by the United States of the latter power, in 1803, 
at a cost of $15,000,000. Governor Clayborne took possps- 
sioa of it the same year. It was settled by the French, at 
Iberville, in 1699, and was admitted into the Union April 
8th, 1812, It is an important State, in that it holds the 
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keja of entrance to the mouth of the Mississippi. In the 
year 1860, uearlj onB-ha!f of its population was slaVe. It 
seceded from the Union on the 26th of January, 1861. Its 
population in 1860 was 708,002. It has heen a yery for- 
ward Slate in the great Rebellion. 



About the year 1690, a French settlement, tlie first in 
Indiana, was madp at Viaccnnea, that place boing within 
the territory claimed, at that time, by the French, upon pri- 
ority of discovery by La Salle. Indiana was long the resi- 
dence of various Indian tribes, and the theater of Indian 
wars. By the terms of the treaty of the peace of 1763, it, 
with the rest of the North-western Territory, was ceded to 
Great Britain. It was atill claimed by the Indians, but, by 
various treaties, extensive tracts were obtained for settlement. 
The Indians, however, retained possession of many parts of 
the State up to the year 1812, and to that portion known as 
the Indian Reserve, even later. It was erected into a Ter- 
ritory in 1809, and on the 11th of December, 1816, was ad- 
mitted into the Union, Its population^l,350,428, in the 
year 1860 — is an indication of its progress. In the matter 
of education, Indiana is somewhat behind some of her West- 
ern sisters, but her efforts in behalf of the Government dur- 
ing the great Rebellion shall halo her future with glory. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

The territory comprising the present Staffs of Mississippi 
and Alabama having been divided, that portion lying next 
the river was, in 1817, admitted into the Union as a State, 
under the name Mississippi, while the eastern portion was 
organized as a Territory, and named Alabama, The whole 
of this territorry was esplorcd, first by Ferdinand De Soto, 
and afterward by La Salle. It suffered greatly during the 
wars of the Natchea Indiana, The Choetaws, for a long 
time, retained possession of the northern portion of it, and 
were, to some extent, civilized. Mississippi waa settled by 
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tlie French, io 1716, at Natchez. Its population— 791,305 
— shows fair progress. On the 9th of January, 1861, it 
went the way of the seceding States, since which tiraa, its 
course, like theirs, has been downward. 



This most thriving and prosperous State came into the 
Union on the 3d of December, 1818. Until 1809 it was a 
part of Indiana, at which time it became a separate terri- 
torj, and so rGmaiaed till received iuto the Union. This 
State has been little disturbed by civil divisions or by In- 
dian wars. Its most serious troubles arose from the ap- 
pearance, within its borders, of the Mormons, in 1838, and 
from attempts made to curb their irregularities. This sin- 
gular people, believing themselves to be ill-treated, assembled 
to the number of 700, under their leaders, in a remote part 
of the State, and proposed fighting for their rights. But a 
body of three hundred troops marched against and captured 
the?i. The whole sect was ultimately reduced to submis- 
sion, and banished the State. It was explored by La Salle, 
and settled by the French at Kasfcaskia,* in 1720. Its 
growth has been immense. Its population, in 1860, was 
1,711,951. Its history has been one of the most glorious 
of the loyal States during the great Rebellion. 



Was admitted to the Union on the 14th of December, 1819. 
It has a deep, rich soil, and in many places a healthful cli- 
mate. It remained till the Revolution a mere huuting- 
ground of tho savages. From the peace of 1783 to 1802 
it was claimed by Georgia, and lands were sold to settlers 
and speculators accordingly. In the year 1802, Georgia 
ceded all her western territory to the United States for 
$1,250,000. In 1800, tho present State of Alabama be- 
came a part of Mississippi Territory, from whiuh it was 
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Beparated when Mississippi became a State. It was eet- 
tled, in 1711, at Mobile, by the FreDoh, beiog a part of 
the territory explored by La Salle in his Mississippi tour. 
It formally seceded from the Union, Janiiary 11, 1861, 



In the year 1638, the same year io which New Haven 
was settled, Ferdinand Gorges procured a charter of the 
King of England for all the lands from the borders of 
New Hampshire, on the south-west, to Sagadahoc, on the 
Kennebeck Iliver, on the north-east, under the name of 
the Province of Maine. It remained a separate province 
till 1652, when it became a part of Massachusetts. Vari- 
0119 attempts were made, between 1785 and 1802 to form 
it into an independent State; but these efforts failed. In 
1819 a largo majority of the people were in favor of sep- 
arating from Massachusetts. A convention was called, a, 
Constitution prepared and adopted, and, in 1820, Maine 
was received into the Union. It is, by no means, an agri- 
cultural State, but its extensive fisheries and great lumber 
trade have greatly enriched it, and ite progress in moi-ality 
has, perhaps, been superior to that of any other State. It 
is the only State in the Union that has an efficient pro- 
hibitory liquor law. It proved itself true to the Govern- 
ment in 1861, and there is no danger of its ever ceasing 
to be so. 

It was settled ia 1625, at Bristol, by the English, Ita 
population is 628,279. 

MiaSOURI. 

This great, though crippled, State was admitted into the 
Union on the 10th of August, 1821. It, with all the ter- 
ritory then belonging to the Unit«d States, west of the 
Mississippi, was included in the purchase of Louisiana, 
made in 1803. Louisiana afterward was divided into Or- 
leans Territory, Louisiana proper, and Missouri Territory, 
In 1819, Missouri Territory was divided into Arkansas, on 
the Boutb, and Missouri on the north ; and it was about this 
time that the tatter took the leqaisite steps toward framing 
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a State Coaslitution. It will be remembered that this is 
the State, the discussion of the propriety of the admission 
of which raised such a storm in Congress in 1820. 

Being a border slave State, it was nearly equally divided 
on the question of secession in 1861, and thus, like Ken- 
tucky, has been overrun by both Southern and Northern 
troops during thi? Rebellion, and haa been the scene of 
much bloodshed and ruin. It was settled tn 1764, at 
St. Louis, by the French. Its population is 1,182,012. 

TLOBIDA. 

The Peninsular States, discovered and explored by Ponce 
de Leon, a voyager with Columbus, and whose name was 
suggested to the discoverer by the abundance and beauty 
of its wild flora, was, from 1512 to 1819, with the excep- 
tion of the interval between 1763 and 1783, a province of 
Spain. The first attempt to settle it was made in the year 
1565, at St. Augustine, which is said to be the oldest town 
in America, by the Spaniards. This effort was attended 
with many difficulties, the colonists contending, for the first 
few years, alternately with the horrors of savage warfare 
aud famine, at times being forced to subsist on roots and 
acorns. In 1819 it was transferred to the United States 
by treaty, which treaty was, after mnoli delay, ratified by 
Spain, and with still more delay by the United States, 
Possession of the colony was granted the Government in 
July, 1821. The territory contained, in 1840, a popula- 
tion of 54,477, and on the 3d of March, 1845, became a 
State, and was received into the Union. Florida was the 
theater of the Seminole war, which cost the United Statea 
BO much blood and treasure. It went the way of the se- 
ceding States, January 7th, 1861. Florida, like the In- 
dian's gua, has "cost more than she has come to," Her 
population in 1860, was 140,425. 

ABKAN3AS, 

This State lies South of Missouri, and was once attaoted 
to it. It has 3 fine climate and prolific soil. The first set- 
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tlcDient of whites within its limits was mado at Arkansaa 
Post, ill the year 1685. The earlier inhabitaota were 
French. Its progress, for many years, was very alow. It 
was not till about the Jear 1829 that the tide ofeuiigra- 
tion began- to flow from the Atlantic States in that direc- 
tion. Litile Rock, the early seat of goveromeat and the 
present capital, was laid out in the year 1820, during which 
year the &rH steamboat ascended the Arkansas River. The 
boat was eight days in goiofi from New Orleans to the vil- 
lage of Arkansas — a distance of scarcely one hundred miles 
ahove the mouth of the Arkansas River. The State once 
contained the remnants of several powerful tribes of In- 
dians. By a treaty made between the Cherokees and the 
United States, the former agreed to give up all their lands 
east of the Mississippi River, and to retire to a region guar- 
anteed to thetn in the present State of Arkansas. 

The State was admitted into the Union on the 15th of 
June, 1836. It seceded May 6th, 1861, and has since been 
the retreat of guerrillas, and the scene of some sanguinary 
battles. 

lirCHlQAN. 

Was admitted into the Union January 26th, 1837. It had 
the requisite population (60,000) before this, but there were 
some difficulties in the way of its admission. In 1837 it 
contained 200,000; in 1840, 212,267, and in 1850,851,470. 
The territory, when first discovered by the whites, con- 
tained a, tribe of Indians called Hurous by the French, and 
Iroquois by the Indians themselves. Many of thein were 
ftonvertcd to Christianity, by the untiring labors of Cath- 
olic missionaries, .as early as 1648. It was not, however, 
till 1670 that the French toolt possession of the territory. 
It was a portion of the extensive tract explored by the as- 
siduous, daring La Salle. Its progress, while it belonged 
to the French, was very slow. It was not until 1763, when, 
by treaty, it was ceded to Great Britain, that much was 
done in tho way of civilizing and improving it. Compar- 
atively little, in fact, was done until 1783, when the terri- 
tory was ceded by England to the United States. Until 
1800 it was, for purposes of Gfovernment, considered a part 
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of the Great Norfh-western Territory. After Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois had been severally detached, tlie remain- 
der, in 1805, became a distioct territory, the firat Goveroor 
of which was General Hull, by appointment of President 
Jefferson. Michigan suffered much from the war of 1812. 
For about two years nearly the whole territory was the 
theater of sanguinary conflieta. It was exposed to the bar- 
barity of the enemy and their Indian allies. Since then, 
however, its enterprising inhabitants liavo brought it up to 
a degree of improvement which few States of its age can 
boast. Its strength was offered the Government in 1861, 
and it continues as well as it began. Its population, in 
1860, was 749,113. 

IOWA. 

This State derives its name from the Indians, It waa 
included in the Louisiana purchase. It was first settled 
at Dubuque, by the French, in the year 1686. This set- 
tlement, however, does not seem to have been permanent, 
nor productive of any real good to the territory. In 1833 
Burlington was settled by emigrants from the eastern States. 
It formed a part of Missouri from 1804 to 1821, when it 
waa included in Michigan Territory, It subsequently be- 
longed to Wisconsin Territory. It was admitted into the 
Union March 3d, 1845. It is a highly prosperous State, 
having a vast extent of rich soil and esoellent pasturage. 
It is faithful to the Union; placed itself in the front ranlt 
at the commencement of the Rebellion. 



The territory of Texas was explored by Ponce de Leon 
and La Salle. After Mexico became independent of Spain, 
a grant which had been made to Moses Austin, a native of 
Oonneotiout, comprising a large tract of this province, waa 
confirmed b^ the new Repubiic ; and, being transferred by 
Moaea Austin, at his death, to his son, Stephen, was sub- 
sequently enlarged by a further grant. Emigration from 
the United States waa encouraged, and in 1830 nearly ten 
thousand Americans were settled in Texas. The prosperity 
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of these inhabitants escited the jealousy of Mexico, nnd 
under the admiiiistrution of Santa Anna, an unjust, op- 
pressive policy was adopted toward Texas. IteuionatrHuce 
provicjr useless, the people of tlie territory declared them- 
selves independent. The revolution began in 1835, by a 
battle at GoQzales, in wliieli five hundred Tcsaas defeated 
over one thousand Mexicans. Other engagements followed, 
the result of which was tbe dispersion of the Mexican army. 
Santa Anna now redoubled his efforts, and appearing in 
March, 1835, with a force of eight thousand men, several 
bloody battles followed. On the 21st of April, having un- 
der his immediate command one thousand and five hundred 
men, he was met by General Sam. Houston, with eight hun- 
dred men, and totally defeated, on the banks of the Saa 
Jacinto. Santa Anna himself was captured the nest day 
in the woods, when he acknowledged the independence of 
Texas, though the Mexican Congress refused to ratify the 
act. Active hostilities, however, were now abandoned, and 
the independence of Texas was acknowledged by the United 
States, Great Britain, and other European countries. It 
was in this condition of things that Texas waa annexed to 
the United States. On the 24th of December, 1845, it was 
admitted into the Union, which act was ratified by the 
Texan Legislature, July 4th, 1846. But Mexico, atill re- 
garding Texas as a revolted province, refused to acknowl- 
edge the validity of this measure. The result was a war 
between Mexico and the United States, which terminated 
on the 2d of February, 18i8, in a treaty by which the 
latter power, in consideration of the payment of a debt of 
83,600,000, due from Mexico to the citizens of Texas, ac- 
quired New Mexico, Texas, and California. The progreas 
of Texas from this time till the eve of the great Eebellion, 
was almost unprecedented, no less than twenty-five. thou- 
sand Germans having emigrated to that State in five years' 
time. These, however, owing to the jealousy aroused 
against them by their having demonstrated the superiority 
of free labor, even in a slave State, were obliged to mi- 
grate to Mexico in the year 1860. By this and other op- 
pressive acts on the part of the advocates of slavery, Texas, 
purchased by the blood and treasure of the United States, 
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was driven into the wlirlpooJ of seccBsion, March 4th, 
1861. Its population, in 1860, was 604,215. The first 
settlcmeot within its borders was made by the Spamards, 
at St, Antooia do Besar, in 1690. 



WISCONSIN 

Was admittod into the Union May 29th, 1848. It was a 
part of the extensive territory ceded by Franco tu Great 
Britain in the treaty of 1763. At the close of the Revolu- 
tion it waa given up by Great Britain to the United States. 
It was erected into a territory in 1836, the portion now form- 
ing the Stats of Iowa being detached in 1838. Its natural 
resources are extraordinary, the climate being very health- 
ful, and the soil unsurpassed in fertility. It was settled in 
the year 1669, at Green Bay, by the French. It is thor- 
oughly loyal to the Union. In 1860, it had a population 
of 775,881. 

MINNESOTA 

Lies north of Iowa, and extends to tlio Canadian bound- 
ary. On the north-east it touches Lake Superior, and, to 
the west, is bounded by Dakotah Territory. It comprises 
the head waters of the Mississippi, and abounds in rivers 
and lakes, teeming with fish. Its soil is highly prolific, 
and its forests are among the finest in the world. Its name 
ia derived from Minmsotah, the Indian name of St. Peter's 
Kiver. Primarily discovered by La Salle, it, for some years, 
belonged to the French, and at a very early period was 
traversed by their traders and soldiers. It was ceded to 
G-rcat Britain by the treaty of 1763, and to the United 
States at the peace of 1783. It received a territorial gov- 
ernment in 1849, and was admitted into the Union in May, 
1858, It has still, within its borders, several bands of the 
Ohippewas, with whom considerable trouble has been esperi- 
eoced since the breakingout of the rebellion. It is, however, 
a thrifty, growing State, and is thoroughly loyal. It was set- 
tled in lSi6, at St, Paul, by emigrants from the eastern 
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Was admitted into the Unioa in the year 1859. It, prim- 
arily, included Washington Territory, and, with the latter, 
comprised the esleosivc tract lying between the British Pos- 
sessions, on the Qorth, and California, on the south; the 
Rocky Mountains, on the east, and the Pacific Ocenn, on the 
west. The coasts of this region were discovered by the Span- 
iards in the 16th century. In 1792, Capt. Grey, of Boston, 
discovered and entered the Columbia Kivcr, and thus the 
United States acquired the right of sovereignty over the ter- 
ritory. The esploration of Ihe country from the Missouri 
to the Columbia, by Lewis and C!;trk, government appointees, 
in 1804-5-6, strengthened this claim. The British, how- 
ever, laid claim to the northern part of the territory, which 
gave rise to a threatening dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States. But the difficulty was adjusted by 
a treaty in 1846, establishing the boundary of 49°, north 
latitude. The State still contains the I'lathead, Fend 
Oreille, Spokane, Shoshaae, and other tribes of Indians, 
who are, for the most part, in the savage state, though the 
Christian missionaries have done much in the way of civ- 
ilizing a portion of them. The furs of this region, those of 
the badger, boaver, bear, fisher-fox, lyns, martin, mink, 
muskrat, etc., have long been a great source of revenue. 

The American fur companies established trading posts in 
Oregon at an early period, that of Astoria being founded in 
1810, under the auspices of the late John Jacob Astor, of 
New York. It was settled, at Astoria, by emigrants from 
the Eastern States, in the year 1811. Its populatioa 
amounted to 52,465 in 1860. 



About the development of this young State cluster some 
of the most important events of American history. Its ter- 
ritorial organization, by the passage of the Kansas -Nebraska 
Bill, in 1854, re-opened the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, which seeming to have acquired fresh viaor and viru- 
lence from the sleep it had enjoyed under the Missouri Com- 
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promise, thoroughly aroused the old animosities between the 
pro and aniisluvery elements of our national polities. 
From 1854 to 1857 it wns the theater of political tragedies, 
the bare mentiou of which may well put the blush of shame 
upon even the most fool-hardj partiaan ; and the historian 
haa well aaid that these dire affliationa might have been ei- 
pected when the bill orgauizing Kansas Territory was passed. 
No sooner vfiia it decided that this territory was open alike 
to the abolitionist and the slave-holder, than the Emigrant 
Aid Societies of New England and the pro-slavery organ- 
izations of the South began pouring streams of settlers into it 
of opposite politieal views, eotertaiaing the most hostile feel- 
ings, each party toward the other; and, as the legitimate result, 
eame a civil war, which lasted about two years, and which, 
in some of its incidents would have shamed even savages. 
The Territory made application to Congress, in 1857, for 
a place in the Union, but the Constitution under which it 
asked admission (the one framed at Lecompton) was known 
to be a fraudulent affair, and hence Kansas was rejected. 
The discussion of this Constitution caused a permanent di- 
vision of the Democratic party. The Constitution was re- 
jected by the people of Kansas by a majority of 10,000. 
Kansas was, however received into the Union, in 1861, under 
a. free State Constitution, formed at Topeka, 

CALIFORNIA 

Was admitted into the Union on the 7th of September, 1850. 
The alarming discussion which occurcd upon the question 
of admission wa5 what gave rise to the compromise measures 
of 1850, popularly styled the Omnibus Hill. The measures 
are presented in detail in another part of this work. 

General Fremont, with a small but dauntless band of ran- 
gers, conquered California in 1846, having defeated, on fre- 
quent occasions, vastly superior forces of Mexicans. Its 
resources as a farming country early attracted attention. 
But when, in February, 1848, it was published that gold in 
quantities had been found on a branch of the Sacramento, 
tne Bwarm of emigrants which rushed in, comprising rep- 
resentatives from every State in the Union, and from nearly 
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all the nations of Europe, was almost incalculable. From 
a small village, SiUi Francisco was i-npidly ioflaied to a Inrge 
city. In many places towns sprang up like mushroonis. 
Oifing to the fact tliat its popuiatinii huil been throvrD has- 
tily together, from so many places, and in consequence of 
the want of a government, Culiforuia was, for some time, the 
ecoue of many dark oriiues and hideous outriiges. Never 
was the want of wholesome lef;al restraint more keenly felt 
than here. The Constitution of California was framed by 
a cooveDtion of delegates in IS-iS. It took a firm stand 
for the Union in 18G1. The first settlement, wilhin its 
liicits, was made at San Diego, by the Spaoish. iu 176-t. 
It furnishes annually to the G-overnmeot, seventy to eighty 
millions of dollars in gold. 

WEST VIEGINIA. 

On Virginia's passing the ordinance of secession, mass 
meetings were immediately held in West Virginia, to take 
into consideration the best means of preserving their alle- 
giance to the United States. A eonventbo of nearly five 
hundred delegates assembled there early in May, 1861, 
which declared the ordinance of secession to be null and 
void, and elected delegates to a general convention, to meet at 
Wheeling, to devise sucli measures as the welfare of the peo- 
ple might demand. On the 20th of August, 1861, the con- 
vention passed an ordinance to provide for the formation of a 
new State out of a portion of the territory of Virginia. In 
compliance with its provisions, delegates were elected to a 
constitutional convention, which assembled at Wheeling, No- 
vember 26, 1861, which proceeded to draft a Constitution, 
which was submitted to the people on the first Thursday of 
April, 1862. The vote in favor was 18,862; that against 
514. On the 31st of December, 1862, Congress passed an 
act admitting West Virginia into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, in all respects whatever, 
allowing them three members in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. On the 1st of November, 1862, 
the State had furnished to the Federal Army nearly 20,000 
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NEVADA. 

This Territoryhaving formed a State Constitution, under an 
enabling act previously passed by Congress, was admitted as a 
member of the Federal Union, on an equal fooling with the 
original States, The State conveation was held at so late a 
period of tti,e year, that it was neoessary to telegraph the 
Constitution to Washington, in order that it might be re- 
ceived there in time to secure the admission of the State 
previous to the Presidential election. Immediately upon its 
reception, President Lincoln issued a proclamation, dated 
October 31st, A. D. 1864, ia which he " declared and pro- 
claimed that the said State of Nevada is admitted into the 
Union, on an equal footing with the original States," etc. 
The vote of the State at the Presidential election, in 186-1, 
was 16,420 — of which Mr. Lincoln received 9,826, and Gen- 
eral McClellan 6,594. Majority for Mr. LiDcolu, 3,232. TLis 
new State is probably the richest in the Union in respect 
to mineral resources. No region in the world is richer in 
argentiferous leads. Her silver mines ara her great source of 
wealth. The Washoe region maintains the pre" 
these mineral resources. 



Nebraska was organized into a Territory in 1850. The 
first settlers were Americans. In the last few years it has 
increa'ied in wealth and population more ripidiy than any 
of the adjoinmg States or Territorie'i Prnbabiy the chief 
cause of this has been occasioned by the Pjicific Railroad 
passing directly through the State from east to west. It is 
impossible, at the present time to estimate the advantage it 
will be to the Stite m developing its resources The value 
ot its minerals in the western poition of the State is incal- 
culable. It has fair prospects of becoming one of the rich- 
est mineral aud agricultural States in the Union. Omaha, 
the capital, ia a city of considerable commercial importance, 
being located at the junotjon of the Missouri River and thr 
Pacific Railroad. lo 1866, the Territory applied for ad 
mission into the Union, but, on account of the word "white'' 
being used in its Constitution, it was rejected. The word 
was then stricken out, after which it was admitted, February, 
1867 — the bill for admission having been passed over the 
President' e veto. 
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GEOBGE WASHINGTON, 

THE riEST PRESIDENT Or THE DNITED BTATE8. 

The most exemplary character, perhaps, that ever adorned 
any era id history, and who received in his life-time the 
noble appellations of " the Founder of a Republic," and " the 
Father of his Country," was born in the county of West- 
moreland, Virginia, on the 22d of February, 1732. His 
early iustruotion was doraeslic and scanty, but full of good 
discipline and sound principles ; and as his father died when 
he was only ten years old, he had no subsequent opportu- 
nities for acquiring a thorough literary or scientific educa- 
tion. However, as his rnind waa naturally mathematical 
and philosophical, ho prepared himself to be useful to his 
fellow-citizens as a civil engineer ; and as the country waa 
wild, and much of it then unsurveyed, he occasionally 
found agreeable and profitable employment in surveying 
different parts of his native State. He also directed much 
of his attention to the science of arms, in the use of which 
every young man was instructed, in order to repel the in- 
cursions of the Indians, who were often led on by skillful 
Frenchmen. At the age of nineteen, he was appointed one 
of the adjutant-generals of Virginia, which gave him the 
rank of major, and soon after he was advanced to a coloneloy, 
and sent by Governor Dinwiddle to the Ohio with dispatches 
to the French commander, who was erecting fortifications 
from Canada to New Orleans, in violation of existing treat- 
ies. The Governor was so much pleased with the faithful 
discharge of this duty, tha.t he ordered his journal, which 
extended to only eighty days, to be printed ; but, small as 
it was, it afforded evidence of great sagacity, fortitude, and 
a sound judgment, and firmly laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture fame. 

In the spring of 1755, Washington was persuaded to ac- 
company General Braddoek as an aid, with the rank of 
Colonel, in his disastrous expedition against Fort DoQuesne ; 
and had his advice been followed on that occasion, the re- 
sult would have been different. 

Three years aftervrard (1758) Washington commanded the 
(157) 
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Virginians in another expedition against the fort, which ter- 
minated puccessfullj. At the close of this campaign he lefl 
the army, and was soon after married to Mrs. Martha Cus- 
tis (the widow of Colonel Daniel Parke Oustis), whos.' 
maiden name was Dandridge, and whose intelligent and pat- 
riotic conduct, as wife and widow, will ever be gratefully re- 
membered in American annals. 

In 1759, he was elected to the House of Burgesses, and 
continued to be returned to that body, with the exception 
of occasional intervals, until 1774, when he was scut to rep- 
resent Virginia in the Continental Congress. His well-tem- 
pered zeal and military skill, which enabled hiin to suggest 
the most proper means for national defense, if the country 
were urged to extremities, soon fixed all eyes upon him, aa 
one well qualified to direct in- the hour of peril; and ac- 
cordingly, after the first scene of the revolutionary drama 
was opened at Lexington and Concord, and an army had 
concentrated at Cambridge, he was, on the 15th of June, 
1775, unanimously appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces. The self-sacrificing spirit which gov- 
erned his future course is too well known to require any 
elucidation. 

After bringing the war to a successful termination, he has- 
tened to Annapolis, where Congress was then in session, and 
on the 23d of December, 1783, formally resigned his com- 

In May, 1787, he was elected to the Convention which met 
at Philadelphia for the purpose of forming a Constitution, 
and was at once called upon to preside over its deliberations. 
After that admirable instrument was adopted by the people, 
he was unanimously elected the first President of the United 
States for four years; at the expiration of which he was 
unanimously reelected for a second term. 

On the 12th of December, 1799, he was seized with an in- 
flammation in the throat, which grew worse the next day, 
and terminated his- life on the 14th, ia the 68th year of his 
age. 
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The first Congress under the Constitution was convened at the 
" Federal IlaJl, situated at the head of Broad, fronting on Wall 
street, (where the Custom House now stands,) in the city of New 
York, on the first Wednesday, being March 4, 1789 — Senators and 
Representatives having been elected from the eleven States which 
had ratified the Constitution; but, owing to the absence of a quo-, 
rum, the House was not organized till the 1st of April, and, for 
a like reason, the Senate was not organized till the 6th ; when tho 
latter body "proceeded by ballot to the choice of a President, fot 
the sole purpose of opening and counting the [electoral] Tofcea 
for President of the United States," John Langdon, of Now 
Hampshire, was chosen President pro iem. of the Senate, and 
Samuel Alyne Otis, of Massachusetts, Secretary; after which, 
proper measures wore taken to notify tlie successful iadividuals 
of their election. 

George Washingtoi) took the oath of office, as President, and 
entered upon his duties April 30, 1789. (For his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, see p. *3. 

John Adams, Vice-President, entered upon hu duties in the 
Senate April 21, 1789, and took the oath of office Jane 3, 1789. 
^159) 
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George Washington, re-elected PreBident, took (he oath of of- 
fice for a second term, iind entered upon his dutiea March 4, 1793. 

John Adams, re-elected Vice PreBident, tooli the oath of office, 
and entered upon his duties in the Senate December 2, 1793. 

After the expiration of his second Presidential term, WRshin>;t«n 
retired to the tranquil shades of Mount Vernon, fondly indulj^iog 
the hope that the remainder of hisda^s would be peacefully en- 
joyed in his much cherished home; but these pleasing itnticipa- 
tiuns were not allowed to remain Ions undisturbed. In 1798 the 
conduct of the French Directory and its emissaries led to frequent 
difficulties irith this country, which were calculated to provoke a 
war; and theopinion was uniTersally entertained that he who had 
formerly bo well acquitted himself, must be again called to the 
command of our armies. Accordingly, early in July, the rank 
and title of Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief of all 
th« armies raised, or to be raised, in the United States." was con- 
ferred upon himi and the Secretary of War, Mr. McHenry, im- 
mediate^ waited upon him to tender the commission. In a letter 
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JOHN ADAMS, 



TUB UNITED STATES, 

And whose fame as a patriot uni statesman is iinpt 
able, was bora at Braiatree, Masaaohusetta, October 19, 
1735. He earlj displayed superior eapaoitj for learDtog, 
and graduated at Cambridge College with great credit. ' " 
ter qualit'ylDg himself for the legal profession, be wa 
milled to practice in 1761, and soon attained that distinction 
to which his talents were entitled. From the commencement 
of the troubles with Great Britain, in 1769, he was among 
the most active in securing the fieedoui of his country. 
Being elected to the first Conlinenlal Congress, he took 
a prominent part in all the war measures that were thea 
originated, and, subsequently, suggested the appointment 
of Washington as commander in chief of the army. He 
was one of the commLttee which reported the Declaration 
of Independence, in 1776, and the next year visited France, 
as commissioner, to form a treaty of alliance and commerce 
with that country. Although the object had been accom- 
plished before his arrival, his visit had, otherwise, a fa- 
vorable effect on the existing position of affairs; and he 
was afterward appointed to negotiate a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, which, after many laborious and fruitless 
efforts, was finally accomplished in 1783. In 1785, he waa 
sent to England as the first minister from this country, 
and, on his return, was elected first Vice-President, in 
which ofiSce he served two terms, and was then, in 1797, 
elected to succeed Washington as President. Many occur- 
rences tended to embarrass his administration and to ren- 
der it unpopular ; but it is now generally admitted to have 
been characterized by patriotism and vigor equal to Ihe 
emergencies which then existed. His political opponents, 
however, managed to defeat his reelection, and he was suc- 
ceeded in the Presidency by Mr. Jefferson, iu 1801; after 
which he retired to his farm at Quincy, where his declin- 
ing years were passed in the gratification of his unabated 
love for reading and contemplation, and where he was con- 
stantly cheered by an interesting circle of friendship and 
affection. The semi-centennial anniversary of American 

fiei-) 
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Independence (July 4, 1826) was remarkable, not merely 
for the event wliieh it com mem orated, but for the decease 
of two of the most active partioipants in the measures by 
which independence was achieved. On that day, Adams 
and Jefferson were both gathered to their fathers, within 
about four hours of each other, "cheered by the benedic- 
tion of their country, to whom they left the inheritance 
of their fame and the memory of their bright esamplti." 

As has been noticed elsewhere, Mr. Adams deemed it 
prudent, in the early part of his administration, when im- 
pending difficulties with France seemed to render war in- 
evitable, to offer Washington the commission of Lieutenant- 
Qeneral and Commander-in-Chief of the army, which he 
accepted as a matter of duty,. and held until his death, but 
fortunately never found it necessary to take the field. 
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John AdamB, elected President, took the oath of office, and 
entered upoa his duties, March 4, 1797. 

Thomas Jefferson, elected Vice President, toolc the oath of 
office, and entered upon his duties in the Senate, March 4, 1797. 

The administration of Mr. Adams encountered the most Tip- 
alent opposition, botli domestic and foreign. France, still in 
the confusion following her revolution, made improper demands 
on our country, whicG not heing complied with, she commenced 
seizing American property on the hi^h seas. Our people, taking 
different sides, were about equally divided— some approving and 
Others deprecating the courae pursued by France. Letters of 
marque and reprisal were issued by our government, and a navy 
was raised with surprising promptitude. This had the desired 
effect, peace being thereby secured; and the aggressor was 
taught that the Americana were friends in peace, but were not 
fearful of war when It could not be honorably averted. 

The Indians on our western frontiers also caused much trou- 
ble; but at length, being severely chastised by General Wayns, 
they sued for peace, which was granted in 1795. 

In 1800 the seat of government was removed from Philadel- 
phia to Washington City, which had been designated by Wash- 
ington, under a law of Congrefia, da the most central situation. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Was bora at Shadwell, Albeinarie Coanty, Virginia (neat 
Mooticello, the seat where he died), April 13, 1743. He 
was educated at William and Mary's College, and gradu- 
ated with distinction when quite young. He was a great 
lover of learning, and particularly of natural philosophy. 
With the celebrated George Wythe, he commenced the 
study of the law, and became a favorite pupil. Mr, Jef- 
ferson was never distinguished as an advocate, but was 
considered a good lawyer. Soon after he came to the bar 
he was elected a member of the House of Burgesses, and, 
in that body, was duly appreciated for his learning and 
aptitude for business. He at once took fire at British 
oppression, and, in 1774, he employed his pen in discuss- 
ing the whole course of the British niiaistry. The work 
was admired, and made a text-book by his countrymen. 
In June, 1775, he took his seat in the Continental Con- 
gress, from Virginia. In that body he soon became con- 
spicuous, and was considered a firm friend of American 
liberty. In 1776, he was chosen chairman of the com- 
mittee that drafted the Declaration of Independence. This 
instrument is nearly all his own, and was sanctioned by 
his coadjutors, with few alterations. In 1778, Mr. Jef- 
ferson was appointed embassador to France, to form a 
treaty with that government, but ill-health prevented his 
accepting this office. He succeded Patrick Henry, in 
1779, as Governor of Virginia, and continued in that sta- 
tion two years. In 1781 he composed his notes on Vir- 
ginia. In 1783 he was sent to France to join the minis- 
ters of our country, Mr. Adams and Dr. Franklin. In 
1785 he succeeded Dr. Franklin as embassador, and con- 
tinued performing the duties of that office for two years, 
when he retired, and returned home. In 1789 he was 
made Secretary of State, under Washington, in which sit- 
uation he was highly distinguished for his talents. This 
station he resigned in 1793, and retired to private life. 
In 1797 he was elected Vice-President of the United 
States, and took his seat as President of the Senate, on 
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the following 4th of March. In 1801, he mas Presi*nt 
of the United States, which office he held for eight years. 
After completing his second terra, he retired to private 
life, io which he spenfhis days in philosophical pursuits, 
until the 4th of July, 1826, when he expired, just fifty 
years after penning the Declaration of Independence. His 
course wast one of his own. Never lived there a politician 
who did more than Thomas Jefferson to bring his fellow- 
citizens to his own opinions. 
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The electoral vote for Thos, Jefferson and Aaron Burr being 
eqnal, no choice was made by the people, and on the 11th oi 
February, 1601, the Houae of llepreeentativea proceeded to the 
choice of ProBident in the roanner prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. On the first ballot eight States voted for Thoa. Jefferson, 
fix for Aaron Burr, and tlie votea of two States were divided, 
■rhe balloting continued till the 17th of February, when the 
thirty-fifth ballot, aB had all previoQsIy, resulted the same as 
the first. After the thirty-eixth ballot, the Speaker declared 
that the votes of ten States had been given for Thos. Jefferson, 
the votes of four States for Aaron liurr, and the votes of two 
States in blank; and that, eonaequently, Thomas Jefferson had 
been elected for the term of four years. 

Thomas Jefferson, thus elected President, took the oath of 
office, and entered upon hia duties, March 4, 1801. 

labia tnHDgurBladlreEi,Hr.Jef!ergDDiiscit the rollowlnr meiocrsble eipr««. 
•Iod: "Wehivei!.llcdbyaitrf.i«ntMme,br«hrenot the wme prlddinle.'^ w. 
MflKHrepublicflns: «o are nl! ftdaniiiilB. If Ibcra be sdj among na "io -nonld 
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Thomas Jefferson, elected President, took the oath of office for 
a second term, and entered upon his duties March 4, 1805. 

George Clinton, elected Vice-President, took the oath of office, 
nnd entered upon hia duties in the Senate, March 4, 1805. 

Among the most important acta of Mr. Jefferson's adminisfra- 
tion waa the purchase of Louisiana from Franco for $15,000,- 
000, TThich territory was surrendered to our Government in De- 
cemher, 1803. 

luNovember, 1808, the celebrated " Orders in CortJoiL" were 
issued by the British Oorernment, which prohibited all trade 
with France and her ailies; and, aa a retaliatory measure, id 
December following Bonaparte issued his " Milan Dborbb," 
interdicting all trade with England and her colonies — thus sub- 
jecting almost eyery American vessel on the ocean to capture. 
In requital for these tyrannous proceedings, and that England 
and France might both feel their injustice, Congresa decreed an 
ambargo; but as this failed to obtain from either power an ac- 
knowledgment of our rights, and was also ruinsus to our aoa- 
meroB with other nations, it was repealed in March, 1809, 
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Was born in Orange County, Virginia, March 16, 1T51. 
His studies, preparatory to entering Princeton College, were 
pursued under the most favorable circumstances, bo being 
provided with the most accomplished instructors, and he 
graduated with high honor in 1771. On returning to Vir- 
ginia, he zealously commenced the study of the law, which 
he subsequently abandoned for political life. 

In 1776, he was elected to the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, and from this period, for more than forty years, he 
was continually in office, serving his State and his country 
ia various capacities, from that of a State Legislator to that 
of President. 

In 1778, he was elected by the Legislature to the ex- 
ecutive council of the State, where he rendered important 
aid to Henry and Jefferson, Governora of Virginia, during 
the time he held a seat in the council; and by his probity 
'of character, faithfulness in the discharge of duty, and 
amiableness of deportment, he won the approbation of these 
great men. In the winter of 1779-80, be took his seat in 
the Continental Congress, and became immediately an active 
and leading member, as the journal of that body abund- 
antly testifies. 

In 1784-5-6, he was a member of the Legislature of 
Virginia. In 1787, he became a member of the Conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia, for the purpose of preparing a 
Constitution for the Government of the United States. Per- 
haps no member of that body had more to do with the 
formation of that noble instrument, the Constitution of the 
United Slates of America, than Mr. Madison. 

It was during the recess between the proposition of the 
Constitution by the Convention of 1787, and its adoption 
by the States, that that celebrated work, " The Federalist," 
made its appearance. This is known to be the joint pro- 
duction of Alexander Hamilton, John ^ay, and James 
Madison. The same year he was elected to Congress, and 
held hia seat until the Continental Congress passed away 
among the things that were. He was a member of the 
(168) 
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Stite Convention of Virginia whieh met to adopt tho Oon- 
stilulion and on tho estibhshment of the new Coogresa 
under the Constitution he was chosen a member retaining 
Ills seat until the close of Wa-shin^tiQ s adinioifttration. 

In 1801 as one of tho presidential electors lie Lad the 
gratification of votmg for his illustrious Iriend Jefferson, 
who iminediately offered him a place in his cabinet which 
was aooepfed Accordingly he entered on tho discharge 
of hia duties as Secretary of State which duties he con- 
tinued to perform during the whole of Mr Jefferson's ad- 
ministration and on the retirement of that great statesman, 
in 1809 he succeeded to the Prcjideney in which office he 
served two terms 

Mr. Madison then retired to his peaceful home in Vir- 
ginia, where he passed tho remaiader of his days in favorite 
pastimes, loved by the many and respected by all, until the 
28th of June, 1826, when the last survivor of the framera 
of our Constitution was gathered to his fathers, full of 
years aud glory. 
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Jamea MadiBon took the oath of ofEce, as Ppcsiclent, and eo 
tered upon his duties March 4, 1809. 

George Clinton, elected Vice President, took the n.itb of office, 
and atDended in the Senate, March 4, 1^09. 

Our national position, especially in regard to England and 
I'Vance, was certainly a very perplexing ono when Mr. Madiaon 
came to the ['residency. We were not only threatened by ene- 
mies abroad, but were harassed by a savage foe on our western 
frontier, probably urged on by British induenee, and led by the 
faiauua chief Tecumseh and his brother the Prophet. These 
last were finally subdued in lall; but our European foes were 
more troublesome. After nil peaceful means had failed to cheek 
the iwgressions of England, and when at length "patience had 
cearea to be a virtue," war was declared against tiiat country, 
June 19, 1K12. The events of that war it is not within our 
pnivinue lu record ; and it ia sufficient to say, that they greatly 
- cii,'vated the American character in the catiiaation of botb 
friends aad e 
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James Madison, elected President Tor a BeeQnd term. [There 
is no Dotioe on the Journals of Congreas of hia having taken 
tlio oath.] 

ElbridgB Gerry, elected Vice-President, attonded in the Senate 
on the 24th of Maj, 1B13, and exhibited a certificate of his haT- 
ina; taken the oati. of oflkco prescribed by law, which waa read. 

The war into which the country had been forced waa brought 
to a close by the treaty of Ghent, which was siRned December 
24, 1814; but this treaty had scarcely been ratified, when it be- 
came noceasary to commence another war for the protection of 
American commerce and seaiupn against Algerine piracies. !n 
May, 1815, a squadron under Commodore Deeatar sailed for the 
Mediterranean, where the naval force ol Algiers was orniaiag 
for American vessel^'. After capturing two of the enemy's best 
frigates in that sea, Decatur proceeilfed to the l!iy of Algiers, 
and there dictated a treaty which secured the United States 
from any further molestation from that quarter. Similar treaties 
wnre also eonijludcd witii the other Barhary powers. 
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JAMES MONEOE, 



THE UNITED STATES, 

One of the few exalted cbaraeters that served his country 
ia both a eivil and military capacity, waa born in West- 
moreland county, Virginia, April 2G, 1758, and was edu- 
cated at William and Mary's College, ■whence he graduated 
in 1776, and commenced the study of the law. Anxious 
to aid in the struggle for independeoee, which had then 
just began, he abandoned his studies, and entered the army 
as a, eadet — ^joining a corps under the gallant General Mer- 
cer. He soon distinguished himself in several well-fought 
battles, and rapid promotion followed, until he reached the 
rank of captain. He was at Harlem Heights, and White 
Plains, and shared the perils and fatigues of the distress- 
ing retreat of Washington through New Jersey, as well as 
the glory of the victory over the Hessians at Trenton, 
where he received a muaket-ball in the shoulder; notwith- 
standing which, he valiantly "fought out the fight." He 
subsequently accepted the post of an aid to Lord Stirling, 
with the rank of Major, in whjcii position he saw much 
hard service — being engaged in almost every eonflict for 
the two succeeding campaigns, and displaying great courage 
and coolness at the bloody battles of Brandywine, German- 
town, and Monmouth. 

Aspiring to a separate command, he obtained permission 
to raise a regiment in his native State; for which purpose 
he left the army, and returned to Virginia, where Lo en- 
countered so many unexpected and discouraging obstacles, 
that he finally relinquished the enterprise, and resumed hia 
law studies in the office of Mr. Jefferson. 

In 1780, he was elected to the Virginia Legislature, and 
in the following year was made one of Governor Jefferson'a 
council, in which he continued until 1783, when, at the age 
of twenty-four years, he became a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress. After serving three years in that body, 
he waa again returned to the State Legislature. 

In 1788, while a memTier of the Convention to decide 
upon the adoption of the new Constitution, he voted in the 
minority against that instrument; but this vote did not at 
(172) 
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JAMES MONROE. 173 

all affect his popularity. Two years afterward lie wm 
elected United States Senator, and ia 1794 he was sent 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Versailles. After settling the cession of Louisiana 
to the United States, he wont to England to succeed Mr. 
King as minister at the court of St. James. The nffair of 
the frigate Chesapeake placing him in an uncomfortable 
situation, he returned to the United States, and, io 1810, 
was once more elected to the Virginia Legislature. He 
was soon after chosen Govornor of that State, in which 
office he remained until Mr. Madison called him to assume 
the duties of Secretary of State in hia cabioct. In 1817, 
he was elected President of the United States, and in 1821 
was unanimously reelected, with the exception of a single 
vote in New Hampshire. His administration was a pros- 
perous and quiet one. 

He united with Jefferson and Madison in founding the 
University of Virginia; and when the convention was 
formed for the revision of the Constitntion of his State, he 
was called to preside over its action. Not long after this, 
he went to reside with a beloved daughter (the wife of 
Samuel L. Gouverneur, Esq.) in New York City, where he 
lived until the anniversary of Independence, in 1831, when, 
" amidst the pealing joy and congratulations of that proud 
day, he passed quietly and in glory away." 
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EUcUan for the EiyMh Term, commencing March 4, 1817, < 
terminating March 3, 1821. 
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James Monroe took the oath of olEoe, aa President, and en- 
swod upon hia duties March 4, 1817. 

Daniel D. Tompkins, elected Vice-President, took tlio oath of 
oESce, and attended in the Senato, Mnroh 4, 1811. 

The Seminole and a few of the Creek Indiana commenced . 
depredattona on the rrontiers of Georgia and Alabama towarJg 
'the close of 1817, for which thej were severely chaatised bj a 
force uniier General Jackson, and glndljc sued for pnaoe. 

In Pehrnnry, 1S19, a treaty wna n.igotiated at Waahington, 
by which Spain ceded to the United Btatea East and Weat Florida 
and the adjacent Islands, In the same year the sonthern por- 
tion of Missouri Territory « IB set off under the name of Ar- 
kasBfts, for which a territorial government was formed ; and 
Alabama was constituted a State, and admitted into the UoiBn. 

Early in 1820 the prorinoe of Maine, which had bcon con- 
nected with Maasachusetta since 1652, waa separated from it 
and was admitted into the Union aa an independent State, 
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JameB MoDroe wna re-elected Preaident, but there is no notice 
on the Journals of Congress that bo again took the onth of office. 

Daniel D. Tompkins was ro-ebcted Vice President, but there 
is no record of his having takoa the onth of office. 

Public attention was much occupied in 1824-5 by aviaitfrom 
the venerable Gcnern! Lafayette, who, after the lapse of nearly 
half a century from the period of his military career, was again 
welcomed with every token of respect that could be devised for 
honoring the "Nation's Guest." He landed in New York in 
August, 1824, and after remaining there a short time, set out on 
a tour throuch ail the States. Upwards of a year was tftken up 
in aecomplisning this gratifying object; and in September, 1.S25, 
he sailed from Washington in the frigate Brandywine for hii 
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JOHN QITINCT ADAMS, 

TEE SIXTH PBESIDENT OF THE 0NIIED STiTES, 

Was bora at QuiDcy, Massachusetts, July 11, 1767, and re- 
ceived the advantages of a pretty thorough education be- 
fore enteriDg Harvard College, which was not unti! the year 
1786. After graduating with marked credit, he commenced 
the study of law at Newhuryport, in the office of the Hon. 
Theophilus Parsons, for many years Chief Justice of Mas- 
Kachuaetts. While pursuing his studies he found leisure 
to write several newspaper essays, which attracted much 
attention, and displayed a maturity of taste and judgment 
seldom attained so early in life. In 179-1, Washington ap- 
pointed him minister to the Netherlands, and subsequently 
transferred him to Portugal. He was afterward, at differ- 
ent periods, minister to Prussia, Russia, and England ; and 
was one of the commissioners who negotiated the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, at Ghent, in 1815. In 1817, 
he was appointed Secretary of State, in which office he con- 
tinued during Mr. Monroe's administration, eight years; 
when be was elected by the House of Kepresentatives 
President of the United States — the people having failed 
ia making a choice. Like his father, he encountered strong 
opposition, and only served one term in this office, being 
defeated in a reelection by General Jackson. He then 
retired to his farm at Quincy, but did not remain long in 
private life ; for, two years afterward, he was chosen Rep- 
resentative in Congress, and continued to bo reelected until 
his death, which occurred in the Capitol, at Washington, 
February 23, 1848. Two days previous to this sad event, 
while engaged in his duties in the House of Representa- 
tives, he received a paralytic stroke, which apparently de- 
prived him of all consciousness. Ho was borne to the 
Speaker's room, where he received every attention that 
could be bestowed by anxious and devoted friends, but all 
iu vain — his hour was come. The last words he was heard 
to utter were. "This is the last of earth." 

Mr. Adams was a man of rare gifts and rich acquisitions. 
A diligent student, and economical of his time, he found 
opportunity, amid all his public cares, to cultivate his 
(176) 
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tastes for HtDrature and the sciences. He waa one of the 
£ncst classical and belles-lettres scholars of his time, and 
filled the chair of Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-lettres 
in Harvard College for several years. £vgd in his old age, 
he often astonished his hearers with the elegant classical 
allusions and rhetorical tropes with which he enriched and 
embellished his own productions. 
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Neither candidate for the Presidency haying received a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, it devolved upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives to chooao 3. President from the three highest on the 
list of those voted for, whitih three were Andrew Jackson, John 
Qiiincj Adams, and William H, Crawford. Twenty-four tellers 
(one member from each State) were appointed, who, after exam- 
ining the ballots, announced that the votes of thirteen States 
had been given for John Quincy Adams; the votes of seven 
States for Andrew Jackson; and the votes of four States for 
William H. Crawford. The Speaker then declared that John 
Quincy Adams, having received a majority of the votes of all the 
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ANDREW JACKSON, 

TUE EVENTH PBESIDBNT OF THE UNITED BTATE8, 

A state man of rare integrity, and a. general of invincible 
k 11 nd ou age, was born at Washaw, Lancaster County, 
Soutl ta ol na, in 1767, and while yet a more !ad, did aome- 
thin^ towa d achieving the independence of his country. 
It is said that he commenced his military career at the age 
of fourteen years, and was soon after taken prisoner, to- 
gether with an elder brother. During hia captivity, he was 
ordered by a British officer to perform some menial service, 
wliicli he promptly refused, and for this refusal was "se- 
verely wounded with the sword which the Englishman dis- 
graced." He was educated for the bar, and commenced 
practice at Nashville, Tennessee, but relinquished his legal 
pursuits to " gain a name in arms." In the early part of 
the war of 1812, Congress, having Yoted to accept fifty 
thousand volunteers, General Jackson appealed to the militia 
of Tennessee, when twenty-five hundred enrolled their 
names, and presented themselves to Congress, with General 
Jackson at their head. They were accepted, and ordered 
to Natchez, to wateh the operations of the British in lower 
Mississippi. Not long after, he received orders from head- 
quarters to disband his men and send them to their homes. 
To obey, ho foresaw, would be an aot of great injustice to 
his command, a d fi d ae n 1 country, and he re- 
solved to disobey Ha d n ly b ke np his camp, and 
returned to Nasi 11 b n n,, 11 h ck with him, whoso 
wants on the w y !i 1 d w I I private means, and 
there disbanded p h m d of their homes. 

He was soon 111 h fill more, and hia 
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brightest pages in American history. 
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leO ANDREW JACKSON. 

At the close of the war he returned to his Iiome in Nash- 
Tille; but in 1818 was again called on by hia country to 
render hia military services in the expulsion of the Semi- 
noles. His conduct during this campaign has been both 
bitterly condemned and highly applauded. An attempt in 
the House of Representatives to inflict a censure on the 
old hero for the irregularities of this campaign, after a long 
and bitter debate, was defeated by a large majority. 

In 1828, and again in 1832, General Jackson was elected 
to fill the Presidential chair ; thus occupying that elevated 
position for eight Buccessive years. lie then retired to his 
hospitable mansion ("the Hermitage"), near Nashville, 
"loaded with wealth and honors bravely won," where he 
continued to realize all the enjoyments that are inseparable 
from a well-spent life, until death translated him to those 
higher rewards, which " earth can neither give nor take 
awny." He died June 8, 1845, and his last hours were 
Boothed by a trustful reliance on the Savior of the world 
for salvation. 
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Election Jbr the Eleventh Term, commencing March 4, 1S29, anrf 
ier-mi noting March 3, l^'i'i. 
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Andrew Jaoteon took tho oath of office, as PrCBident, and ett- 
tered upon hia duties March 4, 1829. 

John 0. Calhoun took tho oath of offioe, as Vice President, 
and presided in the Senate March 4, 1829. _ 

A eeries of unfortunate political and social occurrences soon 
led to a rupture of that cordiality which had forinerlj eiisted 
between these two distinguighed individuals, the consequences 
of which were peculiarly disaatroua to the political BBpirations 
of Mr. Calhoun, who was nerer afterwards regarded with much 
favor Leyond the immediate limits of his own btate, 

HOTi.-It wa. fluring thia sdnilnJstrMlon tbol the doctlino et SUts'i rtihto 
wai lo itronElT urged b; Dolbc^n, wd » tbiB period msj t« doted Om Wl|to ■>( 
9t* (nut nbollion of 18GI. 
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Eleclion for the Twelfth Term, commencing March 4, 1S33, i 
terminating March 3, 1837. 
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Andrew Jackson, re-elected President, took the oath of office, 
and continued his duties, March 4, IS33. 

Martin Van Buren, having been elected Vice President, took 
the oath of office, and attended in the Senate, March 4, 1833, 

Early in June, 1833, the President left Washington on a tour 
through the Northern States, and was everywhere received with 
au enthusiaem that eviuced the cordial approval of his adminia- 
tration by the people. One of hia first measures, on returning 
to the seat of government, was the removal of the public moneys 
from the United States Bank, for which act be encountered the 
most virulent hostility of a small majority of the Senate, who 
passed resolutions censuring hia course. I!ut this injustice has 
not been perpetuated; for on the 16th of January, 1837, these 
partisan resolutions were espuni^nd from the records by order 
of a handsome majority. 
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MARTIN VAN BUBEN, 

TUB EIGHTH FEBSIBBNT OP THE nSITED STATES. 

Was born in the flourishing town of Kinderliook, New 
York, September 5, 1782, and early received the best ed- 
ucation that could then be obtained in the schools in hia 
immediate vicinity. Having sufficiently prepared himself 
for the study of law, he entered the office of Francis Syl- 
vester, in his native town, where he remained about ais 
years. But law did not engross hia whole time: he found 
leisure occasionally to peer into the mysteries of political 
economy, and finally arrived at the conclusion that his 
chanees for fame and fortune were at least equal in the 
arena of politics to any thing he might accomplish by a 
strict adherence to legal pursuits. Fully impressed with 
this idea, he early set about cultivating what little popu- 
larity could bo gained in his limited sphere, and so won 
upon the eoiifidence of his neighbors and friends as to be 
appointed, while yet in his teens, a delegate to a conven- 
tion in his native county, in which important political 
measures were to be acted upon. 

In 1808, he was appointed Surrogate of Columbia County, 
the first public office he ever held ; and in 18l2 and 1816 
he was elected to the State Senate, in which body he be- 
came a distinguished leader of the Madison party, and one 
of its most eloquent supporters. 

In 1821, he was elected to the United States Senate, in 
which he held his seat for nearly eight years, and became 
remarkable not only for his close attention to business, but 
also for his devotion to the great principles of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

In 1828, he was elected Governor of his native State, 
and entered upon the duties of that office, on the first of 
January, 1829; But he filled the gubernatorial chair for 
only a few weeks. In March following, when General 
Jackson was elevated to the Presidency, he tendered Mr. 
Van Buren the post of Secretary of State, which was ac- 
cepted. At the expiration of two years he resigned his 
seat in the Cabinet, and was immediately appointed min- 
ister to England; but when his nomination was Bubmittad 
(183) • 
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184 MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

to tie Senate (June 25, 1831) it was rejected by the casting 
vote of the Vice -Pre side at (Mr. Callioun}, and, of course, 
he was recalled. As his friends attributed his rejection 
to personal and political rancor, it only served to raise 
Mr, Van Buren in the estimation of his political adher- 
ents, and the result was that, in May following, he was 
nominated, with great unanimity, for the Vice -Presidency, 
by tlie Democratic CouTention, at Baltimore. His trium- 
phant election was regarded not merely as a high compli- 
ment to himself, but as a wholesome rebuke to his oppo- 
oents. 

In 1836, he was put in nomination for the chief magis- 
tracy, to which he was elected, by a large majority, over 
Genera] Harrison; but, at the next Presidential election, 
the tables were turned, and he only received sixty votes 
out of two hundred and niocty-four. 

After his defeat, he ret\irned to Kindcrtook, where he 
remained some time, and then visited Europe, with one of 
hia sons, whose restoration to he:i!th was the principal oh- 
ject of his jouracy. Not long after his return he consented 
to become once more a candidate for ihc Presidency, and, 
in 1848, received the nomination of the Frcc-soil party, but 
did not secure a single electoral vote. 
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Martin Van Buren, elected President, took the onth of office, 
and entered upon his duties, March 4,1837. 

Richard M. Johnson, elected Vice PreBiden't, took the oath of 
offioo, iind attended in the Senate, March 4, 1837. 

Urged hj the unprecedented financial embarraasments which 
were experienced in every branch of industry, and especially 
bj the mercantile class, Mr. Van Buren's first measure was to 
oonvene a apecial meeting of CongresB early in September, '37, 
which continued in session forty days, but accomplished very 
little. A bill authorizing the issue of $10,000,000 in treasury 
notes was passed; but the Independent Treasury hill (the great 
financi^ measure of the administration) was then rejected, a), 
though afterwards {in 1840) adopted. 
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WILLIAM HENKY HABEISON, 

TEIB SIXTH rBESIDENT or TH« UNITED STATES, 

Was born ia Gliirles City County A ir„iD a I ebruary 9 
1773, and was cdutati,! lor the medicil rnfcssion at 
Hampden Sydney College He graiuated at a time when 
our north-western frontier was sufftring much fiom the 
neigliboring Indiins and beltevmg that he could be of 
greater BCrvioe lu rcpdhng the savage inviders thin m 
pursuing his. studies he accepted an ensigns comun'^sioa 
from President Wash in;, ton and joined the army He 
was promoted to t lieutenancy m 179^ and his skill and 
bravery were hi"hly commended by General W ayne under 
whoso command ht, wis engaged in "ieveral actions ifter 
the bloody battL ot Miami Uapids he was rewardLd with 
the rank of captiiu and immediately placed m command 
of Fort Washin„t o In 1717 he resigned his commi^iou 
for tho purpose of acLCptmg the office of Secretary of the 
North-west Terntorj irom which he was elected a dele 
gate to CoDgre^^s in 179') 

When a territorial goiernment was lormed for Indiana, 
he was appointed the first Governor, and continued in that 
office till 1813. To his civil and military duties he added 
those of Commissioner and Superintendent of Indian Affairs; 
and, in the course of his administration, ho concluded thir- 
teen important treaties with the different tribes. On the 
7th of November, 1811, he g^tlned the celebrated battle of 
Tippecanoe, the news of which was received throughout 
the country with a burst of enthusiasm. During tho war 
of 1812, he was made commander of the North-western 
army of tho United States, and he hove a conspicuous part 
in the leading events in the campaign of lS12-13^ihe 
defense of Fort Meigs, and the victory of the Thames. In 
1814, he was appointed, in conjunction with his compan- 
ions in arms. Governor Shelby and General Cass, to treat 
with the Indians in the North-west, at GreenviUe; and, ia 
the following year, he was placed at tho head of a com- 
mission to treat with various other important tribes. 

In 1816, he was elected a member of Congress frpm 
Ohio, and, in 1828, he was sent minister plenipoleDtiary 
(186) 
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WILLIAM HENIIY nAUKISON. 187 

to the republic «f Colombia. Oa his return, he took up 
his residence at North Bend, on the Ohio, where he lived 
upon his farm, in comparative retirement, till 1836, when 
he beeamo a candidate for the Presidency ; and, although 
defeated on the first trial, four years afterward he was 
elected by a large majority, and inaugurated in 1841. But 
he did not long Burvivo this crowning honor, as he died 
on the 4th of April, just one month after entering upon 
his duties. His funeral obsequies were performed on the 
7th, and an immense concourse assembled to pay their 
testimony of respect. Funeral services and processions 
ako took place in most of the principal cities throughout 
the country. As General Harrison was the first President 
who died while in office, his sueccsaor, Mr. Tyler, recom- 
mended that the 14th of May be observed as a day of fast- 
ing and prajer, and aecordingly'it was so observed. 
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ELSCTOEAL VOTES, 
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William H. Hamaon, elected President, took tho oath of of 
fice, and entered upon his duties, March 4, I84I. 

Johtt Tyler, elected Vice President, took tho oath of office, 
and attended in the Senate, March 4, 1841. 

Soon after liia inauguration, President Harrison issued a pro- 
clamation, convening Congress for an extra aesaion on the Slat 
ofMaj, to consider "sundry weiehty and important matters, 
chiefly growing out of the slate of the revenue and finances of 
the country." But he did not live to submit his remedial plafts 
— dying, after a very brief illness, on the 4th of April, exactly 
one month after coming into office. He was the first President 
who had died during his official term, and a messenger was im. 
mediately dispatched with a letter, signed by_ all tiie member* 
of th« Cabinet, conveying the melancholy intelligence to tlm 
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Vice President, then an Williamsburg, Va. By extraordiiiarj 
means he readied WaBhington at five o'clock on the morning 
of the Gth, and at twelve o'clock the Heads of Departmenta 
waited upon him, to pay their official and personal respecta. 
After signifying his deep feeling of the public calamity sus- 
tained by the deitth of President Harrison, and expreeaing his 
profound sensibility of the heavy responsibilities so suddenly 
devolved upon himself, ho made known his wishes that the sev- 
eral Heads of Departments would continue to lill tho places 
which they then respectively occnpiod, and his confidence that 
they would afford all the aid in their power to enable him to carry 
on the administration of the government BuccessfuUy. Mr. Tyler 
afterwards took and subscribed the following oath of office : 
"I do aolemolTaweiur, thatlwltl fiiltliMly exccuts (he alDce of President of 



Pursuant to the proclamation of President Ilariison, Congress 
met on the 31st of May, and continued in session until the 13th 
of September. On the 27th of July a bill for the establishment 
of "The Fiscal liank of the United States," passed the Senate 
by a vote of 26 to 23, and was concurred in by the House of 
Keprescntatives on the Cth of August — 128 to 91. President 
Tyler, however, returned the bill on the 16th| with his objec- 
tions, and it was lost for lack of a constitutional majority. Bat 
the friends of a national bank were not to be deterred from their 



purpose by a single repulse : another bill (about the same id 
substance) was immediately hurried through both Houses, un- 
der the title of " The Fiscal Corporation of the United States," 



but this shared the fate of its predecessor. 

A Senate bill for the establishment of a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States, was concurred in by 
the House on the 18th of August, and became a iaw; but, meet- 
ing with very general condemnation, it was soon after repealed. 

A bill was also passed at this extra session for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
ral Stateq, in proportion to population. 

In 1842 an important treaty, adjusting the north-eastern bouU' 
dary of the United States, was negotiated at Washington be- 
tween Mr. Webster, on the part of this country, and Lord Ash' 
bufton, on the part of Great Britain. 

During the last year of Mr. Tyler's administration much cscito- 
mentorevailed on the proposed annexation of Texas to the Union, 
which was siruCf'v resisted at the North, on the ground that the 
South and southern ingt-'utions would thereby gain increased 

Cower in the national councils. A treaty of annexation, signed 
y the President, was rejected by the "Senate, but measures were 
taken by which Texas was admitted the year.following. 
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JOHN TYLEE, 

THE SUCCESSOR OF GBSERAl 



Was born at Williamslsurg, Virginia, March 29, 1790, and 
at the age of twelve years entered William and Mary'a 
College, where he graduated with distinguished merit five 
years afterward. Few have commenced life at so early a 
period as Mr. Tyler — he having hoen admitted to the bar 
when only nineteen, and elected to the Virginia Legisla- 
ture before attaining his twenty-second year. In 1816, he 
was sent to Congress; in 1825, elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia ; and in 1827, became United States Senator ; in which 
capacity he firmly supported the administration of General 
Jackson — voting against the tariff bill of 1828, and against 
rechartering the United States Bank. Notwithstanding 
this last vote, the friends of the hank, presuming upon his 
well-known conservatism, at the special session of Congress 
called by his predecessor, introduced a bill for the estab- 
lishment of the " Fiscal Bank of the United States," which 
passed both Houses by small majorities, and which Mr. 
Tyler felt bound to veto. But this did not dishearten tha 
friends of the measure, who modified and rechristened their 
financial plan, which, under the name of " Fiscal Corpora- 
tion of the United States," again passed both houses of 
Congress, and was again vetoed by the President. Of 
course, a large portion of the party that elected him were 
greatly dissatisfied with his course, and their denunciation 
of his alleged faithlessness were "loud and deep." To 
' ;idd to the embarrassments which were accumulating around 
him, all the members of his Cabinet, with the exception 
of Mr. Webster, resigned their places; but even this im- 
plied rebuke did not shake his integrity of purpose. An 
equally efiicient phalanx of talent was called to his aid, 
and he had the satisfaction of sceiog that his views were 
indorsed by a largo number of leading statesmen. It has 
often been asserted that Mr, T. had pledged himself to 
sustain the financial schemes of the bank and its friends ; 
but this has always been, denied, and circumstances cer- 
tainly warrant the conclusion that the assertion is un- 
founded. So gross and bitter were the assaults made upon 
£190) . 
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JOHN TTLER, 191 

him, that he felt called upoa to defend himself from their 
violeuce; and, after declaring his determination to do his 
duty, regardless of party tics, he said, "I appeal from the 
vituperation of the present day to the pea of impartial 
history, in confidence that neither uiy motives nor my acts 
will bear the interpretation which, for sinister motives, has 
been placed upon them." On the expiration of his official 
term, he retired to his estate at Williamsburg. 
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, JAMES KNOX POLK, 

r OF TBE UKITED STA' 



Was born at MeckleDberg, North Carolina, November 2, 
1795, and there received the rudiments of liU early eda- 
cation. In 180G, hia father removed to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, taking his family with him, aiid here it ■was that 
Mr, Polk pursued those preliminary studies which were 
requisite to qualify him for the legal profession. After 
due preparation, he entered the office of Hon, Felix 
Grundy, under whose able instruction he made such rapid 
progress, that he was admitted to practice in 1820. His 
duties at the bar did not prevent him from taking part in 
the political affairs of the day; and iji this sphere his 
eomprehensive views and zealous devotion to Democracy 
soon secured him a widely-extended popularity, which re- 
sulted in his election to the Legislature of Tennessee, in 
1823, In 1825, while yet ic hia thirtieth year, he was 
chosen a member of Congress, in which body he remained 
fourteen years — being honored with the Speakership for 
several sessions. So well satisfied were his constituents 
with hia congressional course, that he was elected Governor 
by a large majority, but some questions of local policy sub- 
sequently defeated his reelection. 

In 1844, he was unexpectedly nominated for the office of ■ 
President of the United States by the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore ; and, having received sixty -five electoral 
votes more than his rival candidate, Mr. Clay, he was in- 
augurated on the 4th of March, 1845. 

Soon after Mr. Polk assumed the reins of government, 
the country became involved in a war with Mexico, which 
was little more than a series of victories wherever the 
American banner was displayed, and which resulted In im- 
portant territorial acquisitions. The ostensible ground for 
this war, on the part of Mexico, was the admission of Texas 
into the Union, which was one of the first acts of Mr. Polk's 
administration. The Mexicans, however, paid dearly for 
asserting their frivolous claim to Texas as a revolted prov- 
ioce, and the prompt and energetic course pursued by M.r. 
(192) 
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JAMES KNOX POLK, I93 

Polk was sanctiooed and sastaiued by a large majority of 
the people. 

But notwitlistandiag the advantageoua issue of the war, 
the acqaisitioQ of Texas, and the satisfactory settlcmeDt of 
several vesed questions of long standing, Mr. Polk was 
not nominated for a second term — various extraneous mat- 
ters leading to the selection of another candidate. Per- 
haps it i^aa fortunate for the country and for himself that 
he was permitted to retire to the more congenial enjoyment 
of private life; for hia health had become very much im- 
paired, and he did not long survive after reaching liis home 
in Nashville. He died June 15, 1819. 
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James K. Polk took the oath of office, aa President, and en- 
tered upon his duties March 4, 1845, 

George M. Dallas took Che oath of office, as Vice President, 
and attended in the tJenute, March 4, 1S46. 

The most important incidents of Mr. Polks administrntioa 
were the admission of Texas and the consequent war with Mex- 
ico, the latter of which resulted in eitendiog our territorial 
iy undariea to the Pacific Uccau, embracing regions of .^ualcu 
table value. 
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ZACHABY TAYLOK, 

T or THE UNITKD STATBS, 



Was born in Orango County, Virginia, NoTember 24, 1790, 
and, after receiving an indifferent education, passed a con- 
siderable portion of his boyhood amid the stirring scenes 
which were being enacted at that time on our western 
border. In 1808, he was appointed a lieutenant in the 
United States infantry, and subsequently was protnoted to 
a captaincy for his efficient services against the Indians. 
Soon after the declaration of war, in 1812, he was placed 
in command of Fort Harrison, which he so gallantly de- 
fended with a handful of men against the attack of a large 
body of savages, as to win the brevet rank of major. So 
familiar did he become with the Indian character, and with 
the mode of warfare of that wily foe, that his services at 
the West and South were deemed indispensable in the sub- 
jugation and removal of several hostile tribes. While 
effecting these desirable objects, he was occasionally re- 
warded for his toils and sacrifices by gradual promotion, 
and in 1840 attained the rank of brigadier-general. At 
the commencement of the troubles with Mexico, in 1845, 
he was ordered to occupy a position on the American side 
of the Rio Grande, but not to cross that river unless at- 
tacked by the Mexicans. He was not, however, allowed 
to remain long in repose: the enemy, by attacking Fort 
Brown, which he had built on the Rio Grande, opposite 
Matamoras, soon afforded him an opportunity to display 
,hi8 skill and valor, and gloriously did he improve it. The 
brilliant battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
where he contended suecessfuliy against fearful odds, were 
precursors to a series of victories which have few parallels 
in military annals. The attack on Matamoras, the storm- 
ing of Monterey, the sanguinary contest at Buena Vista, 
and the numerous skirmishes in which he was engaged, ex- 
cited universal admiration; and on his return homo, after 
BO signally aiding to "conquer a peace" with Mexico, he 
was every-wiiere received with the most gratifying demon- 
strations of respect and affection. In 1848, Genera! Taylor 
received the nomination of the Whig party for the office 
(195) 
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106 ZACHART TAYLOR. 

of President of the United Statea, and, being elected, was 
inaugurated the year following. But the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of this position were greater than his eon- 
Btitution could endure, hardened as it had been both in 
Indian and civilized warfare. Af^er the lapse of little 
more than a, year from the time he entered upon his new 
career, he sunk under its complicated trials, and his noble 
spirit sought refuge in a more congenial sphere, July 9, 
1850. 
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Zftchar; Taylor took the onth of office, ae President, and entered 



Millard Fillmure took Che oath of office. Hi Vice President, and 
entered upon his duties March 4, 1849, Congress beinginBeaaioD 
at the time President Tavlur died, the Vice President sent a mes- 
sage to both houses on the 10th of July, in which he feelingJj an- 
nounced thsmelanchol; event. On the same daj be took the requi- 
site oath, and entered (in the execution of the office of President. 

Willie P. Miingum, of N. C, President pro Urn of the yenate, 
acted as Vice PreaideQt,ea:o^o,du ring the remainder of the term 
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MILLARD FILLMOKE, 

F GUNKBAI. TAYLOR AS PItESI 



Was born at Summer Hill, Cayuga Couuty, New York, Jan- 
uary 7, 1800, and did not enjoy the advantages of any other 
education than what he derived from tlio then inefficient 
common schools of the county. At an early age he was 
sent into the wilds of LivingBton County to learu a trade, 
and here he soon attracted the attention of a, friend, who 
placed him in a lawyer's office — thus opening a new, and 
what was destined to be a most honorable and distinguished 
career. In 1827, he waa admitted as an attorney, and two 
years afterward as counselor in the Supreme Court. Soon 
attracting attention, he established himself at Buffalo, where 
his talents and bnisness habits secured him an extended 

Hia first entrance into public life was in January, 1S29, 
when he took his seat as a member of the Assembly from 
Erie County, At this time he distinguished himself for his 
untiring opposition to imprisonment for debt, and to this 
are the people indebted in a great degree for the expung- 
ing of this relic of barbarism from the statute book. Hav- 
ing gained a high reputation for legislative capacity, iu 1833, 
he was elected a member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives; and on the assembling of the Twenty -seventh 
Congress, to which ho was reelected by a larger majority 
than was ever given to any person in his district, he was 
placed in the arduous position of Chairmau of the Com- 
mitteo of Ways and Means. The measures which ho 
brought forward and sustained with matchless abihty, 
speedily relieved the government from its existing pecuniary 
embarrassments, lo 1847, he was elected Comptroller of 
the State of New York by a larger majority than had ever 
been given to any Stafe officer for many years. In 1848, he 
was selected as a candidate for Vice-President, General Tay- 
lor heading the ticket. On his election to that high office, 
he resigned his position as Comptroller, and entered upon 
his duties as President of the United States Senate, The 
courtesy, ability, and dignity exhibited by him, while pre- 
siding over the deliberations of that body, received general 
(198) 
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MILLARD FILLMOKK. 199 

commendation. Upon the sudden death of Gen. Taylor, he 
became President, and prouiptly seleeted a cabinet, distiu- 
guished for its ability, patriotism, and devotiou to the Union, 
and possessing, in an eininent degree, the conSdence. of the 
country. 

After serving out the constitutional term, Mr. Fillmore 
returned to Buffalo, and again resumed those pursuits whioh 
bad prepared the way to the elevated position from which 
he had just retired. He was welcomed home by troops of 
friends, with whom he still continues to enjoy an unabated 
popularity. 

It should be borne in mind by every aspiring young man, 
that Mr. Fillmore is entirely indebted to hia own esertions 
for his success in life. From a very humble origin, he at- 
tained the highest office in the world, climbing tlie rugged 
Bteep of fame step by step, with indefatigable industry an<? 
untiring perseverance, until he at length gained the summit, 
where he is long likely to enjoy his well-earned position. 
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FRANKLIN PIERCE, 



Was born at Hillsboi-ougli, N. H,, November 23, 1804, and 
early received the advantage of a liberal education. After 
going throuprh a regular coliegiate course at Bo wdoin College, 
which he entered at the age of sisteon, he became a law 
student in the office of Judge Woodbury, at Portsmouth, 
whence be was transferred to the law school at Northamp- 
ton, where he remained two years, and then finished bis 
studies with Judge Parker, at Amherst. Although his rise 
at the bur was not rapid, by degrees he attained the high- 
est rank as a lawyer and advocate. 

In 1829, he was elected to represent his native town in 
the State Legislature, where he served four years, during 
the two last of which he held the speakership, and dis- 
charged the duties of the o£6co with universal satisfaction. 

From 1833 to 1837, he represented his State in Congress, 
and was then elected to the United States Senate, having 
barely reached the requisite age to qualify him for a seat 
in that body. 

In 1834, he married Miss Jane Means, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Applcton, formerly President of Bowdoin College, 
soon after which he removed to Concord, where he still 
holds a residence. He was reelected at the expiration of 
his senatorial term, but resigned bis seat the year following, 
for the purpose of devoting himself exclusively to his legal 
buisness, which had become so extensive as to require all 
his attention. 

In ]«46, be declined the office of Attorney-General, ten- 
dered him by President Polk ; but when the war with Mex- 
ico broke out, he was active in raising the New England 
regiments of volunteers; and afterward accepted the com- 
mission of Briftadier-General, with which ho at once re- 
paired to the field of operations, where ho distinguished 
himself in several hard-fought battles. At Cerro Gordo 
and Chapultepec he displayed an ardor in his country's 
cause which extorted praise from his most inveterate pol- 
itical opponents; and on bis return home he was every- 
(200) 
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where received with gratifyiDg evidences that bis services 
were held in grateful remembrance by the people. 

At the Democratic Convention, held in Baltimore in 1852, 
after trying in vain to concentrate their votes on a more 
prominent candidate, that body unexpectedly nominated 
General Pierce for the office of President of the United 
States, to which he was elected by an unprecedented ma- 
jority over his rival. General Scott — receiving 254 votes 
out of 296. He was duly inaugurated on the 4th oT March, 
1853, and his administration was more remarkable for its 
futile attempts to reconcile conflicting interests, than for 
the achievement of any particular measure of great public 
utility. However, it will better become his future than his 
present, biographer to "speak of hira as he is; nor aught 
exten'Mte, nor aaght set down in malice." 
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of office 



,s administered to William R. King bj a 
US on ft visit to Cuba for tho benelir, i>f hia 
health; but he died soon after hia return home, and Jesse D. 
Bright, of Indiana, then President of the Senate, acted as Vice 
President, ex officio, during the remainder of the term, 

John P, Hale, of N. 11, and George W. Julian, of Ind., we'ra 
nominated bj the "Free Democracy" for President and Viae 
President, but they did not receive a Bingle eleotoial vote 
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JAMES BUCHANAN, 

THIRTEENTH PBBMIDENT OF THB UNITED STATES. 

For the high position he bo loDjr mainiained in .the po- 
litical affdirs of this country, Mr. Buchaimn is aot alone in- 
debted to his early and thorouj;h education, but his entire 
devotion to whatever he undertook, and his perseverance in 
surmounting ohstaelea which would have intimidated less 
determined minds, had a large share in promoting his ad- 
vancement. He is of Irish parentage, and was born at Stony 
Batter, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, April 23, 1791. At 
the age ol' seven years, he removed with his father's family 
to Mercersburg, and there received an education that fitted 
him for entering Dickinson College, in 1805, where he grad- 
aated two years afterward with the highest honors. He then 
studied law with James Hopkins, of Lancaster, and in 1812 
was admitted to the bar, at which he attained a high rank 
and commanded an extensive practice. 

In 1814, ho commenced political life as a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature, and in 1820 was sent as a 
Representative to Congress, where he remained for ten years — 
at the expiration of which he declined a re-nomination. 

In 1831, he was appointed minister to Russia by President 
Jackson, of whom he was always the consistent friend and 
supporter, and he negotiated a commercial treaty which 
proved of great advantage to American commerce. 

In December, 1834, having been elected to the United 
States Senate, he took his seat in that body, and continued 
one of its most efficient members unlil 1345, when he ac- 
cepted the office of Secretary of St^te, under Mr. Polk. He 
held this responsible place until the espiratioo of Mr. Polk's 
term of service, when he returned home to repose awhile. 
But be did not, by any means, become an idle spectator in 
passing events ; his letters and speeches show that he was 
no less vigilant as a private citizen, than as a counselor in 
the Cabinet, or a Representative and Senator in Congress. 

On the_ accession of Mr. Pierce to the Presidency, in 1853, 
Mr. Buchanan was appointed minister to England, with which 
country questions were then pending that required great pru- 
dence and discrimination for their satisfactory adjustment. 
(203) 
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Id Uia iofercourse with the British diplomatists he was not 
only discreet, but displayed eouod sense, courtly forbear- 
ance, a just assertion of our rights, and the true dignity of 
the American character. So entirely unesceptionuble was 
his whole course while abroad, that, on his return to this 
country, [a April, 185C— ho luiided in New Yovlt on the 
sixty-firth anniversary of his birthday — he was received 
with aa euthusiusm ae!dom accorded to political men. 

In June, 1856, Mr. Buchanan was noiiiiiiated by the Dem- 
ocratic CouveatioDatCinciDuati, as a candidal te for the Pres- 
idency; and although there were powerful political elements 
arrayed against him in the succeoding ciinipuign, ho was tri- 
umphantly elected to that responsible und honorable office. 

His administration was attended with unusual difficulties — 
difficulties which it would seem he~wus notfuDy able to meet. 
The troubles in Kansas, arising from the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and the opposition made to his views 
touching the admission of Kansas with the Leconipton Con- 
stitution, by the Douglas wing of the Democratic party, were 
matters of sore vesation to him, and tended greatly to an- 
popularize the latter part of his publio life. But these were 
considerations of small moment as compared to the embar- 
rassment which the Government suffered in consequence of 
the treacherous intrigues of some of the members of his Cab- 
inet. HiaSecretary of War and Secretary of the Treasury, 
afterward so oonspieaous in the great Kebellion, were par- 
ticularly instrumental in crippling the pecuniary and mili- 
tary resources of the country, and turning them to the 
benefit of the South. When treason began to assume a 
threatening attitude, Buchanan decl.ired against the right of 
secession, but at the same time denied the riglit of coercion 
by the Goveroment. This, perhaps, is the most inconsist- 
ent, inexplicable position ever taken by any of the nation's 
chief rulers. On the 4th of March, 1861, Mr. Buchanan 
retired from the -Presidency, leaving to his sueoesaor the 
highly perplexing task of setting to right the machinery 
of a government crippled and weakened in all its parts, and 
fully ripe for the most gigantic civil war known to history. 

It was, at one time, presumed by many that Mr. Buchanan 
was not only encouraging the rebellion by his weak, inde- 
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JAMES BUCHANAN. 205 

eisive policy toward armed traitors, and by winking at the 
thieving proceediugs of some of liia Cabinet officers, but 
that he was himself leagued with the leaders of the secca- 
Bion movement, and secretly acted in unison with tLem. 

While it is true that the unhindered appropriation of 
millions of treasure to the furtherance of rebellious schemes, 
and the large deposit of choice arms made in Southern ar- 
senals, would indicate an affiliation of the President with 
the chief rebels of the South, yet there has never been ad- 
duced any direct proof of such affiliation ; and nothing said 
or done by Mr. Buchanan since his retirement shows active 
syrapafhy with the Kebcllion. There is, however, evidence 
on every hand of weakness — -an element of character he 
never manifested prior to his executive career — of that 
negative disposition which will, under circumstances such 
as surrounded him during the iatter part of his adminis- 
tration, wholly unflta raao for the perfornianoe of his duties. 

The subject of the present sketch woul.d, doubtless, have 
been a very good executive at a period when the country 
was undisturbed by sectional agitation ; at a time when 
there were no conflicting local interests to stir up and em- 
bitter South against North. But the exigencies of the 
period during which ho sat at the hetm of state demanded 
a man who could take hold with a strong hand ; a man of 
Jaoksonian character, who, with the loftiest political integ- 
rity and most devoted loyally, combined a Napoleonic will; 
a man who, foreseeing the certain results of the pursuits of 
a conciliatory course with rebellion, would have given it a 
decisive blow in its very infancy. 

But it seems that Mr. Buchanan proposed to deal with 
secessionists as an over -fond, weak-minded mother deals with 
a spoiled child — scolding and coaxing alternately, satisfied 
to exhibit her authority" by the former, and confident that 
she can reform her fondling by the latter. Perhaps he may 
be partially excused by some in consideration of the debt 
of gratitude he felt he owed to the Southern States, for the 
valuable services they had rendered him in his election. 
But a truly great executive never allows his feelings to in- 
terfere with the performance of duty. The life of the na- 
tion was ia jeopardy ; that grand super atrueture, the Amerl- 
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can (rovernmeDt, whose foundntiou stonea had been oe- 
meoted by the sacred blood of the Eevolutionitry sires, 
whose columns had been reared by the wisest, purest 
statesmen the world ever saw, and about whose lofly dome 
the brightest seraphs of Heaven chanted their sweetest 
lays — that great temple around which clustered the hopes 
of the liberly-loviiig world, was threatened with destruc- 
tion, and there can hardly be any escuae for him who, 
having the power to save, refused to adopt such decisive 

It ia true that the Southern people had acted a very im- 
portant part in the election of Mr. Buchanan, but it is 
very far from beiog true that a majority of these people 
were in favor of secession. The great Democratic party 
was not a party of traitors, either North or South. The 
masses of the people of the Southern States were by no 
means desirous of severing their connection with the (Jov- 
ernment of the United States, as was amply testified in the 
overwhelming Union majorities given JD North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and other Southern States, even after South 
Carolina had sloughed off, and all the preliminary steps 
had been taken by the leading seceasionists toward the 
formation of a Southern Confederacy. And there is no 
doubt that had Mr. Buchanan taken hold of the rebell- 
ion, while it was in the larva, with that determination to 
erush it which the great Jackson exhibited when South 
Carolina proposed her scheme of nullification, it had never 
seen its winged esialence. 

Buchanan's administration, in one respect, may possibly 
yet be productive of good, in that it may serve to impress 
the people with the importance of selecting a man for tho 
chief magistracy who loves the right and dares to do it. 

He onlj survived the close of the war about thiey jtais, as he died 
on the Ist of Jnne, li^es, in the 77th year of his age. 
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James Buchanan took the oath of office, as President, a 
entered upon hia duties, March 4, 1857, 

John C, Breckenridfre took the oath oF office, as Vice-Pn 
dent, and entered upon hia duties, March 4, 1857. 

la Joint OniiTeDtlon of tfa« Sot 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

THE FOURTEENTH PRESIDENT OP IBS UNITED STATES, 

Was bom in Hardin County, Kentucky, February 12t,h, 
1809. The record of his boybood and youth, so far as wo 
have been able to trace it, is not distinftuisbed by any thing 
more remarkable than the usual experience of children of 
pioneers in a new country. In 181(i, he removed with his 
parents to what is now Spencer County, Indiana. Here he 
eiijoyed the advantages of a little schooling — less than a 
year, however, in all. Whatever else he afterward learned 
from books was without the aid of the school -master — the 
result of his own energy and indnmitiible perseverance. 

In 1832, he served in the Black Hawk war, and, on hia 
return from that service, was noraiaated for (ho Illinois 
Legislature from the county of Macon. In 1834, he was 
elected to the Legislature, and reelected in 183fi, 1838, 
and 1840. While in the Legislature, he placed himself 
on record against slavery; and it is hut just to saj that 
the principles which actuated him then are the moving 
principles of the great party he to-day represents as the 
executive of the nation. 

For many years Mr. Lincoln was a prominent leader of 
the Whig party in Illinois, and was on the electoral ticket 
in several Presidential campaigns. In 1844, he canvassed 
the entire State for Henry Olay, of whom lie was a sincere 
and enthusiastic friend, and exerted himself powerfully for 
the favorite of hia party. In 1846, he was elected to Con- 
gress, and took his seat on the first Monday in December, 
1847, the only Whig RepresenUtive from his State. 

In November, 1860, he was elected President of the 
United States by the party known as Republicans. 

On the lUh of February, 1861, he left his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, and proceeded to Washington, pass- 
ing en route the cities of Toledo, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Steuhenville. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, New York, Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, and Baltimore — at all of which places, except 
the last, he was received with great cordiality, and ad- 
dressed the people. At Baltimore a plot had been formed 
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IS, that 'no person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the lama thereof, escapiug into another State, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, bo dis- 
charged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due;' that be took his oath to support the Con- 
Blitution, without any mental reservation; that while he 
did not then choose to specify particular acts of Congress 
as proper to be enforced, he did suggest that it would bo 
much safer for all, both in official and private stations, to 
conform to and abide by all those acts which stand unre- 
pealed than to violate any of them, trusting to find im- 
punity ia having them held to be unconstitutional ; that 
he held that, in the contemplation of universal law and 
of the Constitution, the union of the States ia perpetual ; 
that no State could, upon its own mere motion, get out 
of the Union; that acts of violence within any State or 
States against the authority of the United States are io- 
Buvtectionary or revolutionary, and that he should, as the 
Constitution expressly enjoined upon him, take care that 
the laws of the Union should be executed in all the States; 
that while he should perform this duty perfectly, so far as 
practicable, unless restrained by his rightful masters, the 
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American people, he trusted the declaration bo to do would 
not be regarded as a menace, but only us the express pur- 
pose of the L'ninn to maiutiiiri itself." v 

The inau^'ural address, while considered as clear and 
explicit by many, was regarded as very obscure and un- 
satisfiictory by others (the people of the South), and. on 
the 13lh of April, 1861. Messrs, Preston, Stuart, and Ran- 
dolph, appointed by the Virginia Convention, were formally 
received by the President, and presented resolutions re- 
questing that, inasmuch as "great uncertainty prevailed in 
the public mind aa to the policy" to be pursued by the 
Federal Executive, he should comniunieate to the Conven- 
tion the course he intended to take in regard to the " Con- 
federate States." 

To this request the President replied that, while he waa 
Borry that dangerous uncertainty should exist respecting 
his mode of procedure with the seceded. Stales, he could 
give no clearer exposition of hia policy than was given in 
his inaugural address, a careful consideration of which ha 
recommended to the Virginia Convention. 

Two days after this, Port Sumter having boon reduced 
by the Confederate Government, and other demonstrationa 
of a revolutionary character having been made, the Pres- 
ident issued a proclamation calling for 75,000 volunteers, 
for three months, to suppress the rebellion, and summoned 
Congress to assemble iu extraordinary session. Tho call 
was heartily responded to, and, in a few days, a, vastly 
greater number than had been requested offered themselves 
to their country. Meantime Washington was placed in a 
state of defeiree. Shortly after the commencement of hos- 
tilities, a blockade of all the Southern ports was declared. 
This was directly followed by a blockade of Virginia and 
North Carolina. On the 3d of May, 1861, the President 
issued a call for 42,084 additional volunteers for the term 
of three years. Congress having assembled, he addressed 
8 message to that body, asking that at least 400,000 men 
and 8400,000,000 be placed at his control, that the work 
of crushing the rebellion might be expedited. Congress 
readily complied, granting more men and money than had 
been asked. 
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On the 16th of August 1861, the President issued a 
prod J mat ion pi-ohibitin^ all comiuercial intercourse be- 
tween the lojal ind seceded States la the latter part of 
August, he modified a proeldniation issued by General Fre- 
mont, whiLh declared martial law in the State of Missouri, 
oidering the confiscation of the property of disloyal per- 
sons, and declaring their slaves fiee The two latter of 
these mi,isures Mr Lincoln declared void. For this act 
he wai blamed by many of his own party at the time. 

PiiS'iing "ionie other acts of less iniportaoee, we next no- 
tice the message addressed to Congiess on the 6th of Maroh, 
1862, by the President, recommending that the Govern- 
nent cooperate with any State desiring a gradual emanci- 
pation of the slaves, by affording it such pecuniary aid as 
would enable it to "compensate fur the inconveniences, 
public and private, produced by such change of system." 
This message was bailed by the radical antislavery party 
of the country as the initiatory step toward a final and 
total abolition of slavery ; by conservative Union men, with 
indifference ; and by the secessionists as a hostile encroach- 
ment upon State rights. 

On the 11th of March, 1862, Mr. Lincoln assumed com- 
mand of the Army and Navy of the United States, order- 
ing a general movement of both, and confioing General 
MoClellan to the command of the Department of the Po- 
tomac. 

April 16th, 1862, he approved and signed an act of 
Congress, abolishing the institution of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which act " recognized and practieally 
applied" the principles of compensation and colonization. 

During the month of May, the President issued two 
proclamations, the one declaring the ports of Port Royal, 
Beaulort, and New Orleans open for trade, the other re- 
pudiating an order issued by General Hunter, emancipat- 
ing all the slaves in Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, 
This act also produced some dissatisfaction. During the 
years 1862-1863, Mr. Lincoln was actively employed in 
calling out and furnishing troops, and making important 
changes in the organization of the army. It was also dur- 
ing this period that he issued his general emancipation 
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proclamations—the first on the 22d day of September, 1862, 
declaring that all slaves held in any State, or part of a 
State found in actual rebellion against the authority of the 
United States on the 1st day of January, 18t)3 h Id 
then and forever thereafter be free; the second n h 1 
of January, 1863, declaring that, in accordan w 1 he 
first proclamation, slavery is abolished in all th S d 

counties then in armed rebellion against the Go m 

These measures, while they greally unpopul d he 
* President with certain parties in the Northern nd Sou h 
ern border States, were regarded as the expon n f he 
true policy by the radicals. His suspension of w f 
habeas corpus, in certain cases, September 15th 1863 I o 
produced considerable stir in political circles. 

At the Republican Convention which met at Baltimore, 
in January, 1864, Jlr. Lincoln was re-nominated for the 
Presidency of the United Stales — was elected November 
8th, and duly inaugurated March 4th, 1865. 

The following note of his inaugural address is from an 
English journal. It speaks for itself: 

"On the 4th instant, the day of iu'iun-uriting his sec- 
ond term, President Lincoln e d a h t State paper, 
which for political weight, m 1 d n ty and unaffected 
Bolemnity has had no equal in t ue H s presidency 

began, be says, with the effo f f I tl pa ties to avoid 
war. 'To strengthen, perpetual and extend the slave 
interest was the object for wh 1 the n u gents would 
rend the Union by war, while the Go\ernment claimed the 
right to do no more than restrict the territorial enlarge- 
ment of it.' Both parties ' read the same Bible and pray 
to the same God,' ***** 

"The prayer of both can not be answered, that of neither 
has been answered fully, for the Almighty has his own pur- 
poses. Mr. Lincoln goes on to confess for the North its 
partnership in the original guilt of slavery: 'Woe unto 
the world because of its offenses, for it must needs be that 
offenses come ; but woe unto that man by whom the offenses 
coraeth I If we shall suppose American slavery one of the 
offenses which in the providence of God must needs come, 
but which, having continued through His appointed time, 
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He DOW wilts to remove, and that He gives to both North 
and South this terrible war, as was due to those by whom 
the offense come, we will not discern that there is anj de- 
parture from those divine attributes which believers in the 
living God always ascribe to Hiin. Fondly do we hope, 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if it be God's will that it con- 
tinue till the wealth piled by bondsmen by two hundred 
and fifty years' unrequited toil shall be sunk, and till every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be repaid by an-' 
other drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said that the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous aUogcther. With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, witb firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the light, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the nation's wounds, to care 
for those who have borne the battle, and for their widows 
and orphans. And with all this let us strive after a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.' 
No statesman ever uttered words stamped at once with the 
seal of so deep a wisdom aud so true a simplicity. The 
'village attorney,' of whom Sir G. C. Lewis and many 
other wise men wrote with so much scorn, in 1861, seems 
destined to be one of those 'foolish things of the world' 
which are destined to confound the wise, one of those weak 
things which shall 'confound the things that are mighty.'" 
The rebel Genera! Lee had surrendered. The war was 
apparently at an end. Abraham Lincoln, the honored and 
the great, looked forward to a speedy restoration of tha 
Union. But while the storm lulled, the assassin did his 
work. J. Wilkes Booth shot Abraham Lincoln on the 
night of the 13th, and he died April 14th, 18t>5, honored 
and lamented by every true American. The world never 
before beheld such universal sorrow. A nation not merely 
mourned but was clad iu the deepest mourning. 
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Election for the Nineteenth Term, commencing March 4, 1861, 
and terminating March 3, 186a. 
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Abraham Lincoln took the oath of ofGce aa President, and 
entered upiin his dutiea, March 4th. 1861. Hanaibal Hamlin 
took the oath of office as Vice-President, and attended in the 
Senate as its President, on the 4th of March, ]86l. The aooes- 
Bion of Mr, Lincoln to the Preeidencj was made the pretext for 
the great rebellion of 1861. 
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Election for the Twentieth Term, commencing 
1865, avd terminating March 3, 1869. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 

Was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, December 29th, 
1808, and is now iQ his sixtieth year. He lost his father 
■when only four years old. At the ago of tea he was ap- 
prenticed to a tailor in Raleigh, and served with him an 
apprenticeship of seven years. His mother was poor, and 
had been unable to give him any educational advantages; 
but youog Andy, whose unconquerable spirit was not to 
be restrained by any disadvantages, became stimulated with 
a desire for knowledge. lie acquired the alphabet with no 
other instructions than those obtained from the journey- 
men with whom he worked. He IcEirned to read from an 
old volume of speeches, loaned him by a friend, and thence- 
forward, after ten hours' work with his goose, needle, and 
scissors, applied himself with vigor to study for tliree or 
four hours each evening. In 1834, having completed hia 
apprenticeship, he went to Laurens Court-house, South 
Carolina, where he worked as journeyman for two years. 
In 1826, he set out for the West, takiug his mother, whom 
already, at his early age, and with his scanty wages, he 
was supporting. He made his home at G-i-eenville, Ten- 
nessee, where he remained, and commenced business, and 
where he became a thriving and popular man. With the 
indefatigable thirst for knowledge which had characterized 
his early career, he still pursued his studies, and, in the 
evenings which followed a day of labor, with his wife aa 
instructress, pushed on in the road to knowledge. 

He entered early into political life, beiug eleettd to the 
first office he ever held — that of Alderman of the village 
of Greenville— in 1828. He was reelected to the same 
office in 1829. In 1830, he was elected Mayor, and re- 
tained that position for three years. In 1835, he was sent 
to the Legislature, where he chiefly distinguished himself 
by taking strong grounds against a scheme of ir 
proveroenta, which, he argued, was extravagant a 
The measure was popular, however, and he wa 
in 1837. In 1838, he was a candidate again, an 
time successful. In ISiO, he served as Presiden: 
for the State at large on the Democratic ticket, ; 
(216) 
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tile campaign rendered efficient service to the party as a 
Btump speaker. In 1841, he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate, and, in 1843. at the age of thirty-five, he was eieot#d to 
Congress, where he held his seat, being four times reelected, 
unfi! 1853. During this time he was thoroughly identified 
with the old Democratic party, and supported all the party 
measures. In 1853, he was elected Governor, after a very 
exciting contest, over Gustavus A. Henry, He was reelected 
in 1855, over Meredith P. Gentry, the Whig candidate. At 
the eipiration of his Guhernatorial term, in 1857, he was 
chosen United States Senator by a Democratic maJ0[ity in 
the Legislature of Tennessee. In that body he commanded 
the respect of all his compeers, as an able, eloquent, and 
patriotic statesman. At the breaking out of the rebellion. 
Senator Andrew Johnson still proclaimed his allegiance to 
the United States, and continued to hold his seat in tha 
Senate, though his course subjected him to much unpopu- 
larity, and even danger, 

When, in the spring of 1862, our army had penetrated 
Tennessee to Nashville, and the northern and central por- 
tions of the States were wrested from rebel control, tha 
President desired the services of a wise and sagacious man, 
of unquestionable loyalty, to act as Military Governor of 
that State ; and he did not have long to look— Andrew 
Johnson was at once recognized as the man for the place, 
and, being com missioned a Brigadier-General, he repaired 
to Nashville, where he for two years discharged the deli- 
cate and responsible duty of his charge with a degree of 
wisdom and efficiency which challenged general admira- 
tion. Under his administration, the rebellion had steadily 
been losing its hold in Tennessee, and loyalty was as con- 
stantly cultivated and developed. 

He was nominated for the Vice -Presidency by the Union 
Convention at Baltimore, June 8th, 1864, and was elected 
November 8, 18C4, and was sworn into office March 4th, 
1865, 

President Lincoln died April 15. Andrew Johnson was 
sworn into office as President of the United States, on tha 
same day, by Chief Justice Chase. 

Soon aft€r entering upon the duties of his office, ho T»- 
10 
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toed the Civil Rights Bill, the Constitutional Amendment, 
the Military Government Bill, and all the important hilla 
pass«d hy Congress; also suspended Edirin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, from office, during the recess of Con- 
gress; oa the assembling of which, he seat them his 
reasons for so doing. Upon considering which, they re- 
instated Secretary Stanton. Whereupon the President is- 
sued an order remoTing him, and ordering Major-Gcneral 
Thomas, Adjutant- General of the army, to «ct as Secretary 
ad interim — the same being done without the consent or 
advice of the Senate — for which and many other acts com- 
mitted by him, and by Congress deemed unconstitutional, 
the House did, on the 25th of February, 1868, impeach 
Andrew Johnson of high crimes and jnisderaeanors ; and 
he was accordingly tried for the same by the Senate— the 
result of which trial will be found in the Impeachment 
Act, on another page. 
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NOVEMBER, T^CO—Presibkstul Election. 

Nov, 6. — Each of the four political parties presented its candi- 
date for the Presidency, and tlie same namber for the Vice 
Presidency. The Kepublioan party supported Abraham Lincoln, 
of llliooig, and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine. One wing of the 
Democratic party supported 8. A. Douglaa, of Illinoia, and H. 
V. Johnson, of Georgia ; the other wing sustained John C. Brecic- 
enridfre, of Kentucky, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon. The Old 
Line Whigs and Know Nothings supported John Bell, of Ten- 
nessee, and Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. The result of - 
the popular vote was as follows ; 

Lincoln and Hamlin received 1,857,610; Douglas and John- 
son, 1,365,976 1 Breokenridge and Lane, 847,553 ; Bell and Ev- 
erett, 590,631, 

Nov. 7. — The news of Mr. Lincoln's election received at 
Charleston, South Carolina, with cheers for a Southern Confed- 
eracy. The " Palmetto Flag " hoisted on the vessels in the har- 

NoT. 9. — An attempt to seize the arms in Fort Moultrie. 

Nov. 10. — A bill was introduced into the South Carolina Leg- 
isIatETe to raise and equip 10,I}U0 men. The Legislature also 
ordered the election of a convention, to consider the question of 
secession. Jas. Chester, United States Senator from South Car- 
olina, resigned. 

Nov. II. — Senator nammond, of South Carolina, resigned. 

Nov. 15. — Governor Letcher, of Virginia, called an eitra ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

Not. 18. — Georgia Legislature appropriated $1,000,000 to arm 
the State. Major Anderson sent to Fort Moultrie to relieve Col- 
onel Gardner. 

Not. 19. — Governor Moore called an estra session of the 
Louisiana Legislature. 

(219) 
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DECEMBER, 1860. 

Deo. 1. — Florida Legislature ordered the election of a con 
mention. Great Beeeaaion mcetiog in Memphis. 

Dbo. 3. — Congress met. The President denied the rir;ht of a 
State to secede, and asserted the riglit of the General CoTern- 
ment to coerce a seceding State. 

Dec. S. — Election of delegates to South Carolina Convention 
took place. The successful candidates were eccossionists. 

Deo. 10. — Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, resigned. 
Senator Clay, of Alabama, resigned. The Louisiana Legisla- 
ture ordered the election of a convention, and appropriated 
^00,000 to arm the State. 

Deo. 13. — An extra session of the Cabinet was held to con- 
sider the question of reinforcing Fort Moultrie; the President 
opposed it, and reinforcements were not sent. 

Dec. 14, — General Cass, Secretary of State, resigned. 

Dstt 17. — Soath Carolina Convention assembled. 

Dec. 18. — The CrittendeQ Compromise introduced in the 
United States Senate, 

Dea 19. — Governor Hioka, of Maryland, refused to reeeive 
the Mississippi Commissioner. 

Deo. 20.— South Carolina Convention adopted a 
dinanoe; the vote 



Dec. 22, — The Crittenden Compromise voted down in the Sen- 
ate committee of Thirteen. 

D 4 — The people of Pittsburg atop the shipment of ordi- 

f m the arsenal at that place to Southern futts. Govcrn- 

M lied an estra session of the Alabama Let^ialature, — 

El ! n f members of the Alabama Convention took place ; the 

m J ty f secesaion was over 50,000.— South Carolina mem- 

b f C ress resigned. 

De 6 — Major Anderson left Fort Moultrie aed took posses- 
sion of Fort Sumter, He bad with him only 111 men. South 
Carolina Commissioners arrived in Washington. The President 
refused to receive them. 

Deo. 27. — Revenue cutter, William Aiken, surrendered to the 
South Carolina authorites. 

Dbo. 28. — South Carolina seiaed the Government proper^ in 
Charleston, took possession of Castle Pinckney and FHrt 
Ikloultrie. 

Deo. 29.— John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, resigned. 
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Dec. 31. — South Carolinn, Rent Com mission a rs to the slave 
States to make arraDgementa for a Southern Confederaoj. 

JANUAlir, 1861. 

Jan, 2, — Gosernor Ellia, of North Carolina, took possession of 
Fort Macon. Georgia troops seized Forts Pulaski and Jacksou, 
niid tho United States arsenal at Savannah. 

Jan. 4. — GoTornor Moore, of Alahama, seized Fort Morgao, 
and the United States arsennl at Mobile. Faat-daj, hy procla- 
mation of the President. 

Jan. 7, — State Conventions of Alabama and Mississippi, Leg- 
ielatures of Virginia and Tennessee, aaeembled. 



Jan. S. — ilaoob Thompson, Secretary of the Interior, resigned. 
Fort Johnson at Wilmington, and Caswell at Oak Island, seiied 
hjr North Carolina. 

Jan. 9. — The steamer Star of tjie West fired on by rebel bat- 
teries in Charleston h.trbor, and driven back. Mississippi Con- 
vention passed secession ordinance by vote of 84 to 15. 

Jan. 10. — Florida Convention adopted an ordinance of s 
sion by a vote of 62 to 7. Florida sei?,ed Fort MeBae. 

Jax. II. — Ainbama seceded; vote in Convention, ayes, 
noes, 39. P. B. Thomns, Secretary of the Treasury, resigned, 
and was succeeded by John A. Dii, of New York. The Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana seiied forts Phillip and Jaoksoo, on the Mis- 
sissippi below New Orleans, the United States arsenal at Baton 
House, and Forts I'ike and Macomb, on Lake Ponohartrain. 

J.iN, 13. — Florida troops took possession of the Pensacola 
Navy Yard and Fort Barancas, Lieutenant Slemmer, in com- 
mand of Fort Pickens, refused lo obey Commodore Armstrong's 
order to surrender the fort to the Florida troops, and thus saved 
that important place to the Union. 

.Ian. 10,— The Legislature of Arkansas called a convention. 
Colonel Hajne, of South Carolina, demanded of the Presiden- 
the surrender of Fort Sumter, whieh vras refused. The Mist 
souri Legislature voted to hold a convention. 

Jan. 18,— The Legislature of Virginia appropriated $1,000,000 
for the defense of the State, 

ordinance by vote of 

Ala 

Jas. 23, — Georgia members of Congr 



Jan. 21. — Members of Con gresB from Alahama resigned. Jef- 
ferson Davis resigned his place in tho Senate, 
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Jan. 24. — The rebels seized the U. S. arsecal at Augusta 
Georgia, 

Ja.v. 26. — Louiaiana Legislature passed secession ordinanoa 
by vote of 113 fo 17. 

Jan. 30. — North Carolina Legislature submitted the conven- 
tion question to the people. This was the first instance of the 
will of the people being consulted in regard to the question of 
secession. The revenue cutters Cass, atMobile, and MoLelland, 
at New Orleans, surrendered to the rebel authorities. 

FBBRUAEY, 1861, 

Feb. 1. — Texas Convention passed an ordinance of seceesion 
by vote of 166 to 7, to be submitted to the peopU. The Louisi- 
ana authorities seized the Mint and Custom llouss at New Oi^ 

Feb. 4. — Delegates from the seceded States met at Montgome- 
ry, Alabama, to organize a Confederate Government Peace 
Congress met at Washington; Ex-President Tyler was olioaen 
President. 

Feb. 8. — The U. S. arsenal at Little Eock surrendered to Ar- 
kansas. 

Fbb. 9. — Jefferson Davis and A. H. Stephens elected Provis- 
ional President and Vice President of the Southern Confeder- 
acy. 

Fhb. 13. — The electoral vote counted. Abraham Lincoln re- 
eeived 180 votes, Stephen A. Douglas 12, John C. Breckenridge 
72, and John Bell 39, 

Feb. 19. — Fort Kearney, Kansas, seized by the rebels. 

Feb. 23. — General Twiggs surrendered poTernment property 
in Texas, valued at $1,200,000, to the rebels. 

MARCH, 1861. 

March I. — General Twiggs expelled from the army. Peace 
Congresa adjourned. 

March 2.— Revenue cutter Dodge surrendered to the rebels at 
Galveston, Texas. 

Mabch4.— The ordinance of secession passed by the Texas 
Convention and submitted to the people, having been adopted by 
a majority of about 40,000, the Convention declared the State 
out of the Union, 
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March 6. — Fort Brown, on tho Rio Grjpde, was lurrendered 
by Bpecial agreement. Tte Federal troops evacuated the fort 
and Bailed for Key West and Tortugas. 

kUnca 28.— Vote of LouiBi&na on seoessioa iiiada public. 
For aecession, 20,448; agamst it, 17,926. 

Masoh 30. — Mississippi Convention ratified tho Confederate 
Constitution by a vofc of 78 to 70. 

APEIL, 1861. 

April 3. — South Carolina Convention ratiSad tha Confederate 
Constitution by a vote of 114 io 16, 

April i. — Virginia Convention, by a vote of 89 to 45, re- 
fused to submit an ordinance of secession to the paople. 

April 7. — All intercourse between Fort Sumter and Chatlea- 
ton stopped by order of Beauregard. The steamer Atlantia 
sailed from New York with troops and supplies. 

April 8, — The Federal Government notified the South Caro- 
lina authorities that provisions would be sent to Major Ander- 
BOa by force, if necessary. The State Department refused to 
recognize the Confederate States Commiasionera. 

April 11. — Troops are stationed in Washington, and the oath 
of fidelity administered to the men. The rebel Commissioners 
left Washington. General Beauregard demanded the surrender 
of Fort Sumter. Major Anderson refused. 

BOMBAEDMENT OF FORT SUMTBE. 

April 12, — The rebels had aonstructed batteries on Morris 
[gland, Sullivan Island and Cumming's Point, besides occupying 
Fort Moultrie; they had alse built a powerful Beating battery, 
ail of which were employed in the attack on Sumter. Fort 
Moultrie opened fire at four o'clock in the morning. Fort Sum- 
ter did not reply until seven o'clock. The fire was kept up with 
vif;or by both sides. Major Anderson had under his command 
111 men, including officers, musicians and laborers. The Leg- 
islature appropriated $500,000 to arm the State. Fort Pickens 
reinforced. 

April 13. — The bombardment of Fort Sumter continued ; eajly 
in the day the ofEeera' quarters were fired by a shell; by noon 
most of the wood work was on fire; Sumter's fire wa« almost 
silenced when General Wigfall came with a flag of truce, and 
arrangements were made for evacuating the fort. The terms 
were that the garrison should take all its individual and compi- 
ny property, that they should march out with their side arms in 
their own way, at their own time, and that they should lolate 
their fliig and take it with them. 
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April 14. — Major Anderson and hia men aailod for New York 
Gorernor Yates, of lllinoia, called an eitra session of the L«g- 
ielatnre, to meet April 22. 

Apetl 15, — The Preaident issued a proclamation commanding 
nil persona in arma against the Governiaent to disperse within 
twenty days; also caJlin^ for 75,000 volunteers. The New 
York Legislature authorized the raising of $3,000,000 for their 
equipment and support. The President called an extra scsaioB 
01 Congress, to meet July 4tii. 

Aphii. 16, — The Governors of Kantuoty, Virginia, Tennessee 
and Missouri, refused to furnish troops under the President's 
proclamation. — The Confederate Government called for 32,000 

April 1 7.-— Virginia Convention adopted secession ordinance 
in secret session by a vote of 60 to 53, to he suhmitted to the 
people on the fourth Thursday of May. Forces were sent to 
seize the U. S. Arsenal at Harper's Ferry, and the GosportNavj 
Yard. All the military power of the State was placed under 
the control of the President of the Southern Confederacy. Jef- 
ferson Davis issued a proclamation, offering letters of marqna 
and reprisal to all who wished to engage in privateering. 

April 18. — U. S, Arsenal at Harper's Ferry destroyed by 
Lieutenant Jones, to prevent it falling into the hands of the ene- 
my. Colonel Cake, with 400 men of the 25th Pennsylvania 
regiment, arrived in Washington. These were the first troops 
to eater the city for its defense. 

Apeil 19. — Steamer Star of the West seized by the rebels at 
Tndianola, Texas. The 6th Masasahusetts regiment, while pass- 
ing through Baltimore, waa attacked by a mob ; two EoloierB 
were wounded. The troops fired upon the mob, killing eleven 
and wounding many. President Lincoln issued a proclamation 
declaring the porta of South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Misais- 
aippi, Louisiana and Teiaa, in a state of blockade. Maryland, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, added to the military department 
of Washington, acd placed under the command of General Pat- 
terson. City Council of Philadelphia appropriated $1,000,000 
to equip the volunteers and support their families. 

Apbil 20. — The Governor of North Carolina seiiod the Branch 
Mint at Charlotte. Several bridges on the Northern Pennsylta. 
nia Railroad destroyed by Maryland rebels, to provent the pas- 
sage of troops to Washington. The U. S. Arsenal at Liberty, 
Mo., seized by the secessionists and the arms distributed among 
the surrounding counties. The Gosport Navy Yard destroyed 
by General McCauley, to keep it from the rebels; the war ves- 
■eli Delaware, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Germantown, Mertimac, 
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Rnritan, Dolphin and United Statoe, were Bcutticd and net on 
fire; tbe Cumberland was towed out. The 4th Massiiehuaetts 
regiment arrited at Fortress Monroe. A special meeting of the 
Pennsylrania Legislature called for the 30th, by proclamation 
of Governor Cur tin. 

April 21. — Federal Goyemraent look possession of the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore liailroad. Senator Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, mobbed at Lynchburg, Va, 

Apbil 22, — U. S. Arsenal at Fayettetille, N. C., seized by the 
rebels. Atkonsaa seized the Arsenal at Napoleon. 

April 24.— Fort Smitli, Arkansas, seized bj the rebels under 
Senator Boland. Cairo, Illinois, occupied by 0nion troops. 

April 25.— Major Sibly surrendered 4^0 U. S. troops to the 
rebel Colonel Van Dorn, at Saluria, Texas. A company of Illi- 
nois volunteers, acting under the authority of the Government, 
removed 22,000 stand of arms from the Arsen^il at St. Louis to 
Springfield, Illinois. Governor Letcher proclaims Virginia a 
member of the Southern Confederacy. 

April 27. — The steamer Aelmiok, loaded with powder and 
munitions of war for the South, seized at Cairo. The blockadu 
extended to the ports of North Carolina and Virginia. All offi- 
cers of the army were required to take the oath of allegiance. 

April 29.— The Indiana Legislature appropriated $yOO,000 to 
arm the State. The Maryland House of Delegates voted aj^ainst 
secession, 63 to 13. GovernorHarris, of Tennessee, seized bonds 
»nd mon^ in the Collector's hands at Nashville, belonging to the 
Federal Government. Three steamships seized at New Orleans 
by order of Governor Moore, of Louisiana. 

MAT, 1861. 

Mat 1. — North Carolina Legislature passed a bill calling a 
State Convention, to meet on the 20th of May. The Legislature 
of Tennessee passed an act, in secret session, authorizing the 
Governor to form a, league with the Southern Confederacy. 

Mat 3. — Governor Letcher called out the militia to defend 
Virginia. President Lincoln called for 42,000 three years' vol 
nnteers; 22,000 troops for the regular army, and 18,000 seamen. 
Fourteen companies of Kentucky volunteers offered their ser- 
vices to the Secretary of War, notwithstanding the Governor's 
refusal. Connecticut Legislature appropriated $2,000,000 for 
military purposes. 

Mat 4. — General MoClellan placed in command of the De- 
partment of Ohio, comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana and 
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Illinois. Unioa meetings were held in Fcestoa county, Va., and 
at Wheeling, Va, 

Mat 5. — General Butler took poaaession of the Relay Hoaee, 
Mnrjland. 

Mai 6. — Arkanaas Convention passed an ordinance of BOoeB- 
eion, by vote of 69 to 1. Tennessee Lepisliiture adopted aeoes- 
aion ordinance in secret session, to be submitted to a vote of the 
people on the Stli of June. 

Mat 10. — A mob attacked the Homo Guard at St Louis; the 
Guard fired on the rioters, killing seven. A rebel force of 800 
men, undor Gen. Frost, surrendered to Captain (afterwards Gen 
orol) hjon, at tit. Louis. 

Mat 11. — The mob made another attack on the Home Guard 
in St Louia. Blockade of Charleston, S. C, established by the 
steamer Niagara. 

Mat 13. — A Convention composed of delegates from 35 couH' 
ties, met at Wheeling, Virginia, to consider the policy of form- 
ing a nevr State. 

May 14. — A schooner loaded with arms for the rebels, alao a 
lai^e number of guns in Baltimore, seized by the forces under 
General Butler. The ship Argo, with a cargo of tobacco valued 
at $150,000, captured by the U. S. gunboat Quaker City. 

Mat 16. — A bridge on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad des- 
troyed. Genera! Scott ordered tho fortification of Arlington 
Eights. 

May it, — Secession spies arrested in Washington by order of 
General Scott Adams Express Company prohibited from car- 
rying packages or letters south of Washington. Rebels com- 
mence fortifying Harper's Ferry. 

May 18, — Military Department of Virginia created, oompria- 



Mat 19.— Rebel batteries at Sewell's Point attacked by 0. S. 
steamers. Two schooners with rebel troops on board captured 
by the U. S. steamer Freeborn. 

Mat 20, — Telegraphic dispatches throughouttheNorth aeized 
by order of the Government, North Carolina secession ordi- 
nance adopted. Governor Magoffin proclaimed the neutrality of 
Kentucky, 

Mat 22. — Fortifications of Ship Island destroyed to keep them 
Trom the enemy, 

MJlT 24, — Thirteen thousand troops crossed the Potomao inta 
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Virginia, Alesnndria ooenp d by F de al t pa CI nel 
Ellsworth shot by Jaukson; tl e mu de e was d taotly k lied 
Arlington Eights occupied bj Un n t p 

Mat 25. — Union troops dest d se ea b dg b nnd fi m let 
of railroad from Alcxnadria to Lcesburg. 

Mat 26. — Western Virginia gave a large majority in faFbr of 
the Union. The port of New Orleans was blockaded by th« 
sloop of war Brookljn. All postal service in the seceded Statea 
BUS ponded. 

May 3i. — The steanaers Freeborn and Anacosta engage the 
rebel batteries at Acquia Creek. 

JUNE, 1801. 

June I. — Lieutonaat Tompkins, with 47 men, attacked the 
rebels at Fairfas Court House, killing Captain Marr and several 
others. Union loss two killed. The steamers Freeborn and 
Anacosto enpiffe the batteries at Acquia Creek the second time. 
Skirmish at Will lams port, Maryland, between the rebels and a 
company of Home Guards. 

Jung 3. — Colonel Kelly defeated the rebels at Phillippi, Va., 
killing 15 ; Colonel Kelly w»b aeTfirely wounded. Hon. 8. A. Doug- 
las died at Chicago. General Beauregard arrived and assumed 
command of the Confederate forces at Manassas Junction, Va. 
The voluntary contributions in the Northern States to carry en 
the war amounted to over ¥32,000,000. 

JgsB 6. — Uarrist Lane attacked the batteries at Pig Point; 
near Fortress Monroe. A company of rebel cavalry, captured 
at Alexandria, Va,, take the oath of allegiance. 

BATTLE OF BIG BETHEL. 

Jdns 10, — Three regiments of Union trcops, under the com- 
mand of General Pierce, were defeated with a loss of 16 killed, 
Among them M^or Winthrop, and 41 wounded, 

JitkbII. — Skirmish at Eomney, Va. Wheeling Convsution 
mot. 

Jdnb 14. — Rebels evacuated Harper's Ferry, after destroying 
all available property; the armory machinery was taken to 
Rick mo nd. 

Jdnb 15.— Brig Perry arrived at New York with the privateer 
tiavannah, captured Jane 4th. 

Jdnb 17. — Wheeling Convention unanimously declared West- 
ern Virginia independent of the rebel portion of the State, A 
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train or eara with 275 Ohio Tolunteers, under the cowmana of 
Colonel Schenck, was flred into from, a maaked batterj near Vi- 
ennn, Va,; 8 were killed and 12 wounded. General Lyoa de- 
feated Hie rebels at Boooville, Mo., with a loss of about 30 killed 
and 50 wounded : Union josa 2 killed and 9 wounded. 

JoNB 10. — A ekirmish took place at Cole Camp, Mo., between 
a body of Becesaionista and a company of Home Guards; tbe 
latter were defeated with a loss of 10 killed, 20 wounded and 30 
prisoners. A detachment of U. S. Kegulare captured a number 
of rebels with their arms and ammunition, atLibertj, Mo. 

JuSE 20. — Union Convention elected Frank D. Pierpcnt Got- 
ernor of Virginia. General JlcClellan assumed comtt-and in 
person of the army in Western Virginia. 

JoNB 23.— Forty-eight locomotives belonging to the Biltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, valued at $100,000, were destroyed by the 

JnNB 24. — The U. S. gunboat Pawnee attacked the relel bat- 
tery at Mathias Point. A spj arrested at Washington with a 
full detail of the number of the troops and batteries, and the 
beat plan of attaok on the city. 

JnsB 26. — The President acknowledged the Wheeling govern- 
ment of Virginia. 

JUMB 27.— George P. Kane, Marshal of Baltimore polioe, ar- 
rested by General Banks and sent to Fort McHenry, The 
ateamera Pawnee, Resolute and Freeborn, made a eecond attack 
on the rebel battery at JIathiaa Point; Captain Ward, command- 
ing the Federal forca, was killed. 

JijMB 29. — The rebel privateer Sumter eacaped from New Or- 
leana. The rebels made a dash at Harper's Ferry, destroying 
aeveral bo ate and a railroad bridge. 

JULY, 1861. 

JvLT 2. — General Patterson defeated the Confederates at Fall- 
ing Water, Va.; Union loss 3 killed and 10 wounded. 

July 3. — A rebel company of 34 men captured at Neosho, 
Missouri. 

July 4. — Rebels seized the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
Congress met in extra session 

BATTLE OF CARTHAGE, MO. 

Jctr 5. — Confederates were commanded by Governor Jack- 

Bon, the Federal troops, numberinK 1,600, by Colonel Sigel. 

Colonel Sigel retreated to Springfield ; Union loss 13 killed aijd 

31 wounded. 
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JuLv 5, — General Fremont appointed to the command of tha 
Western Department, conaistiag of the State of Illinois, and the 
Btataa and torritorica west of Che Mississippi, and east of tlie 
Rocky Mountains. Headquarters at St, Louis. 45 men belong- 
inft to the 3d Ohio resinient, out their waj through an ambus- 
cade near Buchanan, Virginia, 

Jci.T 10. — Skirmish at Laurol Hill, Virginia, rebels defeated. 
Union loss, 2 killed and 2 wounded. 

Jcr.T II. — The following Senators were expelled from the U. 
S. Senate: J. M. Mason, K. M. Hunter, of Virginia; T. L. 
ClinRham and Thomas Bragg, of North Carolina; L. T. Wigfall 
and J. U. Hemphill, of Teias ; C. B, Mltoholl and W. K. Sebas 
tian, of Arkansas; and A, O. F. Nicholson, of Tennessee. 

BATTLE OF EICH MOUNTAIN. 

JuLT 12, — Tha Federal troops, under command of Colonel 
Rosecrans, defeated tho enemy nnder Colonel Pegram. The 
rebels lost their wagons, guns, camp equipage, and about 800 
prisoners, besides 150 killed and wounded. 

July 13. — The Confederates under General Garnott were de- 
feated a( Carrick's Ford, Virginia. The rebel General Garnett 
was killed. Union loss was 2 killed and 10 wounded. 

Battle of Scbettows, Va. — The Federals under Colonel 
Lowe, were defeated with a loss of 9 killed and 40 wounded and 
missing, 

July 15,— Skirmish at Bunker Hill, Virginia. The rebel cav- 
alry under Colonel Stuart, made the attack, but wore defeated. 

Jolt 10, — Skirmish at Milkillo, Missouri, and at Barboura- 
ville, Virginia. Titgham, a negro, killed three of a rebel prize 
crew on the S. J. Warring, and brought the vessel into New 
York. Prtsidont Lincoln authorised to call the militia and ac- 
cept the serviees of 500,000 men. 

FIGHT Ar BLACKBURN FORD. 

July 18.— Tha Federal troops under command of General 
Tyler made the attack, but after three hours' fighting were 
ordered back to Ccnterville; their loss was 19 killed and 64 
wounded and missing. The Department of Maryland created, 
and General John A." Dii placed in command. Headquartera 
at Baltimore. 

July 19. — General Banks superceded Genera! Patterson. 
Headquarters in the Cold. 

OLY 20, — Tho Confederate Congresa met at Kichmond. 
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BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 

Jnr.Y 21. — The Army of the PotoEDao, 45,000 strong, uncier 
the command of Brigadier General MuDowell, left its camp near 
Waahington, July 17. The army was formed in fiee divisions. 
General Tyler commanded the 1st division, Colonel Hunter the 
2d, Colonel Ueiatzelman the 3d, Colonel Kunyon the 4th, and 
Colonel Miles the 5th. Colonel Kunjon's division remained in 
*he rear, between Centerville and Fairfax, and took no part in 
the battle. The enemy, in numbers about equal to the attack- 
ing force, occupied a position at Manassas naturally strong, and 
made doubly so by art. The battle whs commenced on Sunday 
morning by the Union troops and was fought skilfully and 
bravely ; the enemy were driven from a portion of their works, 
and the chances were decidedly in favor of the Federals; but 
the arrival of the rebel General Johnson with largo reinforce- 
meiit«, turned the scale ; at the same time a panic seized upon 
the troops, and they commenced-a shameful and disorderly re- 
treat towards Wasnington. The Federal loss was 481 killed, 
104 wounded, and 1,215 missiof!. The rebel loss, according to 
General Beauregard, was 260 killed, and 1,433 wounded. 

JotT 22. — General McClellan took command of the Army of 
the Potomac. Three Months Volunteers began to return home, 

Jni.T 24. — Fort Fillmore, New Mesico, treacherously surren- 
dered to the enemy by Major Ljnde, U. S. A, All the arms 
and supplies were delivered up, and the soldiera released on 

Jdlt 25. — General Roseorans assumed command of^the army 
in Western Virginia. 

July 31. — City Council of Cincinnati appropriated $23,000 to 
aid in relieving the families of volunteers from Hamilton 
county, Ohio. 

AUGUST, 1861. 

Aug. 1. — The rebels retreated from Harper's Ferry to Lees- 
bnrg. 

Aus. 2. — General Lyon defeated the Confederates at Dug 
Spring, Missouri. Union loss was 8 killed at 30 wounded. Tha 
Tessefs engaged in a contraband trade with the rebels of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina were destroyed in Pocomoke Sound 

Aua 3.— Congress passed a bill for raising $20,000,000 by di- 
rect taxation and the ConSscation bill. 

Aug. 5. — Commedore Alden bombarded Galveston, TeiHB. 

Ado. 6, — The extra session of Congress closed 
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Auo. 7, — The village of Hampton, Virginia, destroyed bj tha 
rebels. The privateer York burned by the U. S, Guaboat 
Union, crew taken priaoners. 

BATTLE OF WILSON CEEEK, MO. 

Auo. 10. — General Lyon, with 5,000 Missouri, Iowa and Kan- 
sas troops, attacked a Confederate force double that of hia own 
at Wilaon Creek, near Springfield, Missouri. After a hard fijrht 
of six hours, Oeaeral Lyon being killed, the Union troops, under 
the command of Colonel Sigel and Major Sturgis, retired to 
Springfield. The enemy dia not pursue. Union loss was 22;S 
killed, and 1,012 wounded and missing. General MoCuUocli, 
commanding the rebels, reported 265 killed, and 800, woundeJ. 

Auo. 12. — President Lincoln appointed the 30th of September 
as a fast day. 

Aug. 14. — General Fremont declared martial law in St, 
Louis. 

Aro. 15. — Jefferson Davis ordered all Northern men to leayB 
the South in forty days. 

Aoo. 16. — General Wool took command at Fortress Monroe. 

Ado. 21. — Colonel Doherty with 300 Illinois troops, dispersed 
a rebel force at Charleston, Missouri. Union loss 1 killed and 
6 wounded. 

Auo. 26. — The 7th Ohio regiment, 900 strong, wore surprised 
at Summeryillc, Virginia, wTiile at breakfast, by the rebels, 
under General Floyd, but fought iheir way out, with a loss of 
officers. The Hatteras eipeuition sailed. 

Auo. 28. — Fort Clark, on the coast of North Carolina, cap- 

Auo. 29.— Fort Hattpras surrendered to the Union forces. 
Rebel loss was 4S killed, 51 wounded, and 691 prisoners. The 
Federals lost none. 

Auo, 30, — Fort Morgan, at Ocracoke Inlet, abandoned by th« 
Confederates, 

SEPTEMBER, 1861. 

Sapt. 1. — Kentucky Legislature met. Union ma.jority in tha 
Senate, 16 ; in the House, 52, Fight at Boonviile, Virginia ; the 
rebels were defeated and the town destroyed. Onion loss 6 
Wounded. 

Sbpt. 4. — Confederates under General Polk, took possession 
of Columbus, Kentucky, The rebels attempted to cross th* 
Potomac at Great Falls, but were repulsed, 
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Sept. 6. — General Grant toot poBseBsioa of Paducali, Ky. 

BATTLE OF CARNIFEX FERET. 

Sept, 10. — General Koaeerar.s with i,500 troops, attacked ths 
rebels under FlOTd, in their in'rcr.ohed camp at Gaulej rirer, 
near Carnifex Ferry. After sevsral hours' fighting, darkness 
put an end to the contest. Daring the nighi Floyd retreated, 
burning the bridge over Gnuley river. Tfca Federal Joaa ^a" 
15 killed and 70 wounded. A nnval engagement took place on 
the MiauiBsippi between the U. 8. gunboats Conestopa and Lex- 
ington, and two Confederate boats, assisted by a battery at Lu- 
eaa Bend. The battery was silenced, and the boats driven to 
Cola m bus. 

Sept. II. — President Lincoln modified General Fremont's 
emancipation proclamation. 

Sept. 12,— Fight at Cheat Mountain. Colonel J. A. Washing- 
ton, proprietor of Mount Vernon, was killed. Union loss, 
killed and 12 wounded. 

Sept. 17. — Accident on the Ohio and MisBissippi railroad, 
near Huron, Indiana. About 100 of the IQth Illinois regiment 
were killed or wounded. Skirmish between the 3d Iowa regi- 
ment and a band of Confederates at Blue Mills, Missouri. The 
Federal troops were compelled to fall back, but receiving rein- 
foroemepta, rallied, when the rubels retreated. Union loss, 12 
killed and 85 wounded. 

Sept, 18, — Colonel Frank Blair arrested by order of General 
Fremont Maryland Legislature closed by Provost Marshal. 
Secession members sent to Fort MoHenry. 

Sept. 19.— Governor Morehead, Eueben Merrit, and M. A. 
Barr, arrested in Louisyille, Kentucky, for treason. 

BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, MO, 
Sgpt. 20,— Colonel Mulligan, with 2,460 men, occupying the 
town of Lexington, Missouri, was attacked by a greatly supe- 
rior force of the enemy, and after four days was compelled to 
surrender. During the aivigo the whole Union loss was 39 
killed and 120 wounded. 

Sept. 2L— John C, Breekinrldge fled from Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and joined the rebeh. General Lane defeated a rebel 
Circe at Papinsville, Missouri. Federal loss 17 killed. 

OCTOBER, 18C1. 
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Oct. 2.— Fight at Chapmanville, Virginia, between Colonel 
Enjartz, Kentocky Toliinteera, and a party of Cod Federates. 
Tho latter were defeated and 47 of them taken prisoners. 
Union loss 4 killed and 8 wounded. 

Oct. 3. — Genera! Reynolds made an armed reconnoiaance of 
the enemy's position at Greenbriar. After driving in the rebel 
pieketa and capturing throe cannon, General Reynolds returned 
to Cheat Mountain, having lost 8 killed and 32 wounded. The 
Confederates evacuated Lexington, Missouri. 

Oct. 4. — A large force of rebels nnder Colonel Barlow at- 
tacked the 20th Indiana regiment in their camp at Chicama- 
comioo. The Federals retreated, leaving the wounded in tho 
hands of the enemy. 

Oct. 5. — The Bteamer Montieello shelled the rebels under 
Bartow, and drove them to their boats. 

Oct. 6. — Fi^ht at Flemington, Kentucky, between the Home 
Guard and a band of rebels. The latter were defeated, 

Oct T. — Tho rebel iron-clad steamer, Jlerrimac, made its first 
appearance within sight of Fortress Monroe. 

Got. 9. — Confederates made an attack on Santa Rosa Island, 
but were defeated. Union loss was 13 killed and 21 wounded. 
Colonel Geary, with 400 Pennsylvania troops, croaeed the Foto 
mac at Harper's Ferry, and cnptured 21,000 buehels of wheat 

Oct, 11. — Rebel steamer Theodore escaped from Charleston, 
South Carolina, with Mason and Slideil on board, 

Oct. 15. — .leff. Thompson, with a force of 600 men, captured 
a guard of 50, stationed at Big River Bridge, near Potosi, Mis 
flouri, and destroyed the bridge. 

Oct. 16.— a small Union force under Major White recaptured 
Lexington, Missouri. 

Got. 21.— Fight at Fredericktown, Missouri. The Confedor 
»tes defeated. Union loss 6 killed and about CO wounded. 

BATTLE OF BAFjT/S BLUFF. 

Oct. 21. — Union forces engaged numbered 1,900, commanded 
by Colonel Baker. General Stoni! failed to cross the Potomac 
to support Colonel Baker. After a severe fi^ht, in which Colo- 
nel Baker was killed, the Federals retreated. Union loss was 
223 killed, 266 wounded, and 455 prisoners, including 100 
wounded, 

BATTLE OF WILD CAT, KT. 

Oct. 21.— General Zolliooffor, with 6,000 Confederates, bI- 
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tacked the Unionists at Camp WiJd Cnt, Laurel county, Eon 
tucky, and was reputaed l>y the forces under General Seboep. 
Union loas 4 killed and 21 wounded. 

Oct. 22.— SkirmiBh at Buffalo Mills, Missouri. Rebels lost 17 
ktllad and 90 prisoners. 

Oct. 25. — General Kelley defeated 'the enemy, at Komney, 
Virginia. 

OoT, 26. — Gallant charge of Major Zagoni, with 150 of Fre- 
ment^s body guard on ft large force of rebels near Springfield, 
Missouri. The enemy was routed with a loss of 106 killed and 
27 prisonerH. Union losa 52 killed and wounded. 

Oct. 26. — General Lane captured a rebel transportation train 
near Butler, Missouri. 

Oct. 29. — The ecoond naval oipedition, consisting of 80 veS' 
sels, and 15,000 men, sailed from Fortress Monroe. The naval 
force wttB commanded by Commodore Dupont; the land forces 
were commanded by General Sherman. 

NOVEMBEE, 1861. 

Not. 1, — General Scott resigned as commander-in-chief of 
the armies of the United States. General McClellan was ap- 

Esinted in his place. General Benham defeated the rebels at 
auley Bridge, Virginia. 

Not. 2, — General Hunter superceded John C. Fremont in 
the command of the Weetern Department. The Confederate 
schooner Bermuda ran the blockade at SaTannah. 

POET EOTAL. 

Not. 7. — The naval and military forces under the command 
of Hommodore Dopont and General Sherman, captured Forts 
Walker and Beauregard, at Port Royal entrance. They also 
took possession of the town of Beaufort and Hilton Island. The 
Union loss was 8 killed and 25 wounded, 

BATTLE OF BELMONT. 

General Grant, with a force of 2,800, attacked a rebel camp at 
Belmont, Missouri, driving the enemy out and destroying the 
camp, and taking a quantity of arms ; but reinforcements arriv- 
ing at Columbus, the Federals were compelled to retreat; their 
loss was 84 killed, 2SS wounded, and 235 missing. 

Nov. 8. — Five rebel boats made an attack on Fort Ilatterag, 
but were repulsed. 
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Nov. 10. — Tho rebels attack the town Gujandottc, Virginia, 
killing BOme of the Union men, but were driten off. 

Nor. U. — Oujandotte burned by the Unionist!. General 
TTalleck takes command of tho Western Department. 

Not- 15. — 'J'he United States Frigate San Jacinto arrived at 
Fortress Monroe with Mason and Siidell, the rebel commisflion- 
ers to Europe. 

Nov. 18. Confederate Congreas met 

Nov. 21.— The United States vessel Santee captured the pri- 
fateer Royal Yacht, off Galyeston, Texas. 

Nqv. 23, — Fort Pickens and the U. S. war vessels Niagara 
and Colorado, bombarded the rebel foctifloations at Pensa^ola. 
Port of Warrcnton burnt 

Nov. 26, — Sharp skirmish at Hunter's Hill, Virginia, Union 
loas 2S killed and wouoded. 

Nov, 27. — General MoCiellan directed the observance of the 
Sabbath in all the camps of the U. S. Army. 

Nov. 29, — Skirmish at Warsaw Missouri; a portion of the 
town destroyed, 

Nov. 30, — Fight at Salem, Missouri. Eebels defeated with 
a loss of 39 killed and wounded, 

DECEMBER, 1861, 

Dbg. 3, — Congress met 

Dec 4,— John C. Breckinridge expelled from the United States 

Deo. 5. — Engagement between the rebel gunboats and the 
Federal vessels, at Cape Hatteras. According to the reports of 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, the Union forces numbered 
640,537 volunteers, 20,334 regular soldiers, and 22,000 seamen, 

Dbc. 9. — The Confederate Congress passed a bill admitting 
Kentucky into the Southern Confederacy. Freestone Point, 
Virginia, shelled by the National gunboata ; the rebel batteries 
were silenced, and the buildings containing stores were de- 
stroyed. 

Dec 13, — Engagement at Camp Alleghany, Vi rein ia, in which 
General Milroy defeated the rebels under Colonel Johnson. 
Union loss, 21 killed and 107 wounded. 

FIGHT AT MUNFOBDSVILLB, KY, 

Dec 17,— The Union force engaged was a portion of the 32d 
Indiana (German) regiment ; the Cun federate a were commanded 
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by fienoral Uindman ; battle drawii. Union loss 10 killed Htu! 
17 wounded. General Pope captured 360 secessionists at Osce- 
oj.i, Missouri. 

Due. 18. — General Pope captured 1,300 rebels, n number of 
horses and wftgons, and 1,000 stand of arms, at Jllllford, Mi» 
souri. Union loss 2 killed and 17 wounded. Btone Deet gunk 
in Charleston harbor. 

Deo 20. — Battle of Dralnsville, Virginia, in which tho rebels 
were defeated by the Union troops under General McCoiL 
Union loss 7 killed and 61 wounded. 

Deo. 27, — Mason and Slidell surrendered to the British Min- 

Deo, 28. — A fiaht took place at Mount Zion, Boona county, 
Missouri. Tho Confederates were dispersed with considerable 
loss in killed, wounded and prisoners. Union loss 3 killed and 
11 wounded. 

JANUARY, 1SG2. 

Jas. 1.— Mftson and Slidell left Fort Wan'en, for England, in 
the British steamer Uinaldo. Cannon fi^ht at fort Fickena. 
General Stevens advances from lieaufort to the mainland, and 
with tho assistance of the gunboats, captured tho Coosaw bat- 
teries. Union loss 2 killed and 8 wounded. 

Jan, 4. — General Jlilroy defeated the rebels at Uuntersville, 
Virginia, and captured $80,000 worth of stores. 

Jas. 7, — Rebels defeated at Eomney. A force of 300 Union 
troops sent by General Milroy, captured a Iarf;o quantity of 
stores in Tucker county, Virginia. 

Jaw. a. — General Palmer defeated the rebels at Silver Creek, 
Missouri. Union loss 4 killed and 18 wounded. 

Jix 10.— Colonel Garfield defeated the rebels under Hum- 
phrey Marshall, at Prcstonburg, Ky. 

Jas. 11. — The Burnside expedition sailed from Fortress Mon- 
roe. Naval engagement on the Mississippi between tho Union 
steamers Essex and St. Louis, and four rctiel boats; tho latter 
were compelled to seek protection under the batteries at Colum 
bus. Simon Cameron resigned his position as Secretary of 
War, and K. M. Stanton appointed in hie place, 

Mn.L SPRING, KY. 
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FEBRUARY, 1862. 

Fib. 3, — The Federal Government decided that the crews of 
the captured privateers were to bo coaaidered aa prisoners of 

Fss. 5. — Jesse D. Bright expelled from the United States 
Senate, 

Feb. 6. — Commodore Foote, with 7 gunboits attacked Fort 
Henry, tin the Tennessee river. After hi,hting an hour and n 
half, the "ebel commander, General lilghmin mide in uncon- 
ditional aurrender, 

Feb, 7.— The expedition under General PurnsLie and Com- 
modore Goldsborough reached Roanoke IsUni and tjmmenced 
the attack on the rebel fortifications. 

ROANOKE ISLAND. 

1''eb. 8 — Generd Iturnside captured the six forts oa Roanoke 
Island, taking about 3,000 small arms and destroying all the 
Confederate fleet, except two vessels. Union loss was 50 killed 
and 212 wounded, 2,500 prisoners and a large quantity of am- 
munition were captured. 

Feb. 9. — General C. P, Stone arrested and sent to Fort Lafay 
«tte. 

Feb. 10.— EUzabeth City, N, C, surrendered to General Rurn 
aide. The Federal gunboats ascended the Tennessee river as 
far as Florence, Alabama, capturing three and destroying six 
rebel boats. 

FORT DONELSON. 

Feb. 13. — General Curtis took possession of Springfield, Mo. 
Fort Donelson invested, and the bombardment commenced. 

Feb. 14,— Commodore Footo attacked Fort Donelson with the 
gunboats, but was compelled to withdraw. 

Ebb. 15, — The attack on Fort Donelson renewed by the land 
forces under General Grant, numbering 40,000. Bowling Green 
evacuated by the rebels. 

Feb, 16, -General Buckner made an unconditional surrender 
of Fort Donelson and the troops under his command. Between 
12,000 and 15,000 prisoners, 40 cannon, and a largo amount of 
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Btores were captured. Union loss was 321 kiilcil, 1,040 wounded 
and 150 missing. Skirmish at Indcpondenoe, Mo. 

Feb. 18, — General Curtis drove the rebels across the Arkan- 
sas line, capturing a number of prisoners and army stores. 

Feb. 21. — The Union troops oooupied Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Desperate fight at Fort Craig, Now Mexico, between the Union 
troops under Colonel Canbj, and the Texans. The Federals 
were defeated with a loss of 62 killed and 162 wounded. 

Feb. 22, — Jefferson Davis inaugurated President, and A. H. 
Stephens Vice President of the Southern Confederacy. 

Feb, 24. — Nashville, Tennessee, occupied by the Union troops. 

Feb. 27. — Columbus evacuated by the Confederates. 

MARCH, 1862. 

JSakcs 1. — Fight at Pittsburgh Landing between two Union 
gunboats and a rebel battery. 

Masck 4.— Brunswick, Ga, Fort Clinch, Feraandina nnd St 
Mary's Fl a., were cuptured by Commodore Dupont. Andrew 
Johnson appointed Military Governor of Tennessee. 

BATTLE OF PEA KIDGB. 

Miitcn 6. — The Confederates under Van Dorn, Price, and 
MeCuUoch, attacked General Curtis at Pea Kidge, Arkansas. 
The Union army numbered about 12,000. 

March 7. — The battle of Pea. Eidge renewed, lasting oil day. 

Mabch 8.— The battle of Pea Eidge ended in the total defeat 
of the enemy. Union loss was 212 killed and 926 wounded. 
The rebel steamers Morrimac, Jamestown and Yorktown, at- 
tacked the Federal fleet at Hampton Ko ads, destroyin;; the Cum- 
berland and th.; Congress, and damaging several other vessels. 
The Federal loss, in addition to the vessels, was 201 killed and 
108 wounded. 

Makch 9. — Duel of the Ironsides in Hampton Roads. After 
three hours' fighting the Merrimao was towed under the proteo 
tion of the battery at Sowall'a Point, and never renewed the 
contest. The Monitor was uninjured. 

March 11. — General McClellan took command of the Army 
of the Potomac; General Fremont of the Mountain Department, 
and General Halleck of the Department of the MississippL 
Manassas occupied by Union troops. 

Mabce 12. — Commodore Dupont took possession of Jackson- 
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rille, Florida. The rebels driven from their works at Patii, 
Tennessee. 

Mabch 13. — The Oonfederates evacuated their works at New 
Madrid, Mo,, in suoh haste as to leave 25 pieces of artillorj, and 
a large quantity of military stores, valued at $1,000,000. 

March 14, — General Burnaide attaokod the rebels in their for- 
tifieations at Newbern, N. 0. After a fight of four hours, the 
enemy retreated, leaving a largo quantity of ammunition, pro- 
visions and stores in the hands of the victors. The Union loss 
was 91 killed and 4G6 wounded. 

Mabch 16. — Commodore Foote commenced the attack on Island 
No. 10. Eobels defeated at Cumberland Mountain, Ky. 

March IS. — Rebel fortiBcations at Acquia Creek evacuated. 
Confederates defeated at Salem, Ark. 

BATTLE OF WIFCHBSTBE, VA. 

Maecb 23. — The Union force engaged was a part of General 
Shield's army, and numbered about 8,000, commanded by Colo- 
nel Kimball. The fight commenced at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and lasted until three o'clock in the afternoon. The rebels 
were finally defeated, and retreated to Strasburgh, leaving their 
dead and wounded upon the field. The Union loss was 103 killed 
and 440 wounded, 

March 28, — Fight at Pigeon Ranch, New Mexico, between 
3,000 Union troops under Colonel Hough, and 1,100 Teians. 
The battle was a drawn one. 



APRIL, 1862. 

April 6,— The rebels under Generals Johnson and Beaure- 
gard, attacked General Grant's army at Pittsburgh Landing. 
The Union forces were driven back to the river and a namber 
of prisoners captured. 

Apeil 7. — The battle of ShiJoh renewed. General liuell ar- 
rived during the night with reinforcements. The battle lasted 
throughout the day with varied success, but the rebels were 
finally defeated and driven to their fortifications at Corinth. 
The Federal loss was 1,614 killed, 7,721 wounded and 3,956 
missing. The rebel General Johnson was killed. 

Apkil 8, — Island No. 10 captured, 5,000 prisonarB, 100 
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•iego suns, 24 pieces of field artillerj, 5,000 stands of imal) 
armB, 2,000 hogalieads of sugar and a large quantity of clothing, 

April 11.— Fort Pulaski, commanding the entrance to Savan- 
nah, surrendered after a bombardment of thirty hours. General 
Mitchell occupied Uuntsville, Ala., taking 200 prisoners, 15 lo- 
comotives and a large number of cars. The rebel iron-clad Mer- 
rimae makes her second appearance in Hampton Roads, destroy- 
ing three small vessels. Congress passed the hill abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

April 12, — The enemy attdcked General Milroj at Monterey, 
Virginia, but were repulsed. General Mitchell captured '' OOO 
prisoners at Chattanooga. 

Apbil 18. — The rebels attacked General Smith's d a n at 
Yorktown, but were repulsed. Bombardment of F ta J k n 
and Phillip, on the Mississippi below New Orleans, mm n 1 

April 19.— Fight between General Butnaidc's tro ps an 1 tl e 
enemy, near Elizabeth City, N, C. The latter we e d i a d 
Uoion loss U killed, Ueneral Eeno, with 2,000 Un n t i 
defeated the enemy at Camden, N. C. Union loss 14 killed and 
99 wounded. 

April 24. — The Union fleet having removed the obstructions 
in the Mississippi, passed Forts Jackson and St, Phillip on its 
way to New Orleans. 

Afbil 25. — Commodore Farragut arrived at New Orleans end 
took possession of the city. Fort Macon, Georgia, surrendered 
after a bombardment of eleven hours. General C, F, Smith 
died at Savannah, Tenn, 

Ai'KiL 28, — Forta Jackaon and 8t, Phillip surrendered. In 
the capture of New Orleans the rebels lost, ia addition to the 
forts, 13 gunboats, among them the ram Manassas and the iron 
clad Louisiana, 

Apiiil29.— General Mitchell defeated the rebels at Bridge- 
port, Alabama, 

MAY, 1862. 

May 3. — The rebels evacuated Yorktown, Jamestown , ani 
Mulberry and Gloucester Islands, leaving ammunition, camp 
jquipage and 100 guns behind, 

BATTLE OF WILLIAMS BURGH, VA. 

mdod by Generals Hancock 
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iind Hooker. Tho rebels were defeated, and retreated in the 
night toward lliohmond. Union loss 200 killed nnd 700 wounded. 
General Uumont attacked Morgan's cavalry at Lebanon, Tena,, 
killed 66 and took 183 prisoners. Union loss 10 killed, and 26 
wounded and missing. 

WEST POINT, VA. 

Way 7. — Generals Franklin and Sodgcwiok, with a force of 
20,000 men, were attacked by General Lee. The rebels were 
defeated. Union los3 aboat 300 killed and wounded. 

Mat 8. — General Milroy attacked the enemy at McDoweirs, 
Va Afterafi^htof five hours General Milroy was forced to 
withdraw. Federal loss 29 killed and about 200 wouiidc 1. 

May 9. — The rebels evacuated Pensacola, and destroyed tho 
Navy Yard. 

ILiT 10. — The Federal forces took possession of Norfolk, Va, 
The result of this movement was the destruction of the iron-elad 
Merrimac and the capture of a number of guns and a largu 
amount of ammunition. Gosport Navy Yard destroyed by the 
rebels. Gunboat iight on the Mississippi, near Fort Wright; the 
rebels were repulsed, losing two vessels. 

Mat 12.- — Natchez, Mississippi, surrendered to Commodore 
Farragut. 

Mav 16. — The Union gunboats repulsed at Fort Darling. 

May i7.~Uei>els driven across the Chickahominy, at Uottom 
Bridge. 

Mat '2Z. — The rebel Colonel Heath attacked the Federal troops 
at Lowisburgh. Va. After an hour's fighting the rebels were 
defeated. Union loss 14 killed and wounded. 

MnY 24. — Colonel Kenley, commanding the Federal troops at 
Front Koyiil, Va,, w;ia iittacked by a large force of the enemy 
aod defeated wiDh n heavy loss. 

May 25 — General Hanks defeated at Winchester, Va,, and 

May 27.— Ciuifederiites dofoatcd at Hanover, Va. Union loss 
35 killed und 220 wounded. 
May 29, — Rebels evacuated Corinth, Miss. 
May 30. — Union troops took possession of Corinth. 

BATTLE OF FAIR OAKS. 

May 31. — Tlie rebels, under General JobnEon, attacked tlia 
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JUNE, 18G2. 

JcNB i. — Battle of Fair Oaka was renewed, resultinf; in ths 
repuJse of the rebels. Union loss 890 killed and 4,844 wouoded. 

JoNE 4. — Con federate a nbandoaed their works at Fort Wright, 
on the Miasisaippi. 

JuNB 6. — Ounboat engagement on the MissiBsippi, near Mem- 
phia. Seven rebel boats were destroyed or captured. After tha 
naval battle Memphis surrendered to the Union troops. Skir- 
mish near Harrisonburg, Virginia; the rebel General Aehbj 

June 8, — Battle of Croas Keya, Vs., between General Fre- 
mont's army and the Confederate array, commanded by General 
Jackson. The latter were defeated. 

June 16,— Fijrht on Jamoa Island, near Charleston, S. C, 
Federals defeated with a lusa of 85 killed, 17:2 wounded and 
128 misaitig. 

JtTNB 17. — Colonel Fitch destroyed a rebel battery at St 
Charles, Ark. 125 were killed by an explosion on one of the 
Federal gunboats. 

JcMB 18. — Union troops occupied Cumberland Gap. 

EICHMOXD, VA. 

JcNB 26. — General Pope assigned to the command of the 
Army of Virginia. Comuienceraent of the six days' fight before 
Kiuhmoad, The rebels attacked McClellan's right wing at Me- 
cbBnioBville. The day closed, battle undecided. 

June 27. — Bombardment of Vicksburg commenced. General 
Fremont relieved of his command. Battle before Richmond re- 
newed ; tha Federals were driven back ; loss heavy on both aides. 
White House evacuated by the Union troops. 

June 28. — Incessant fighting all day between the right wing 
of the Union army on the Chickahominy, and the left wing of 
the rebels ; the enemy were repulsed. In the evening the Uniou- 
isla were ordered to fall back. 

June 29, — Battle before Richmond renewed by an attack on 
the Union forces atPeach Orchard; the rebels were driven back, 
but late in the evening made another attack at Savage's Station. 
The fight continued until nine at night. The Union wounded 
felt into the hands of the ensmy. 
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June 30.— Battle of White Oak Swamp; heavy loss on both 
side^. Oenaral McClellan continuea his retreat towards James 
river. Id tke afternoon the jiunboata opened Hre on the enemy, 
who were also subsequsntly ciiarged,by General Heintzelman'a 
corps and routed, leaving 2,000 priaoaers in the hands of the 
Unionists. 

JULY, 18G2. 

July I. — Battle of Malvern Hill, nnd last of the Richmond 
battles. The rebels were repulsed at every point The Union 
loss during the six days' fighting before Kiehmond was 1,561 
killed, 7,i01 wounded and 5,058 missing President Lincoln 
calls for ^UO,OUO additional volunteers. 

July 7. — Skirmish atBayouCache, Ark., between a portion of 
General Curtia's army and the rebels under General Pike; the 
latter were defeated. Skirmish at Jasper, Ala,; Tederala de- 
feated. 

July 9. — Hamilton, North Carolina, captured by the Federal 

July 11. — The rebel General Morgan entered Glasgow, Ken- 
tucky, and issued a proclamation calling upon the Kentuckiana 
to rise. General Ualleck appointed commander of all the land 
forces of the United States. 

July 1 3.- — Fight at Murfroosboro, Tenn.; Union troops surren- 
dered; $30,000 worth of commissary etorea captured, and a. 
number of prisoners taken. General Morgan captured Lebanon, 
Ky., burned part of the town and robbed the Bank. 

July 17. — The rebels under Slorgan captured CynthJana, Ky., 
and burned several railroad bridges. 

July 18. — A band of rebels entered the town of Newburgh, 
Ind., and destroyed some hospital stores, took 2.^0 stand of arms 
and retreated across the Ohio. The traitor, General Twiggs, 

July 19.— Severe skirmish at Memphis, Tenn.; Union loss 
6 killed and 32 wounded. 

July 21,— John S. Phelps appointed Military Governor of Ar- 

JuLY 22. — The siege of Vicksburg abandoned. The rebels 
destroyed a quantity of commissary atorea at Florence, Ala., 
and burned all the cotton in the place. 

July 2H.— Rebels defeated at Moore's Hill, Mo.; Union loss 10 
killed and 30 wounded. 
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AUGUST, 1SG2. 

AiTQ. 3.— Tlio rebel General Jeff. Thompson defeated near 
Memphis, Tenn. General Ilalleok ordered General McClellan 
to evacuate the Peninaula of Virginin. 

AiTO. 4.— The Secretary of "War ordered a draft of 300,000 
men. The rebel ram Arkansas destrojed by her crew. 

Avo. 5. — General Robert McCook murdered by the rebela, 
while wounded and riding in an ambulance. The Confederate 
General J, 0. IJreckinriage made an unsuccessful attack on 
Baton Eouge, La. Union loss was 50 killed and 175 wounded 

liATTLG OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 

Auo. 10— Confederates under General Jaokaott crossed the 
Rapidan river, and attacked General Banks at Cedar Jloiintain. 
The contest was short but severe. General Banks held hia pos- 
ition, while the enemy fell back two miles, and did not renew 
the fight The Union army numbered 7,000; their loss was 450 
killed, CGO wounded, and 2110 prisoners. 

Ava. 10.— General McClellan evacuated Harrison's Landing. 

Ava. 19.— General Wright placed in eommand of the Depart- 
ment of the Ohio. Colonel Rodney Mason surrendered Clarks- 
ville, Tean,, to an inferior force, without firing a gun. 

Atro, 25, — Confederates made an unsuccessful attack on Port 
Do nelson. 

Auo. 26. — Tlic reliel General Ewell drove the Union troops 
from Manassas. 

Aco, 27. — (Jenerivl I'ope finding hia rif^ht turned by General 
Bwell, fell back towards Warrenton, when he was joined by 
General Hooker; overtaking the rebels under Ewell at Uajmar- 
ket a severe fight ensued, terminating in the defeat of the enemy 
Tlie Federal gunboats destroy the rebel works at City Point, Va. 

BATTLP; OF GAIXSVILLB, OK GROVETON, VA. 
Aco. 20.— The battle was opened by Genernl Sigei early in 
the morning. At 10 a. m. both wings of the Union army were 
bard pressed and the situation became very critical, when Gsn- 
erals Keno and Kearney arrived with reinforcements. The 
fight continued until 6 p. m., when the enemy retired. 

BATTLE OF RICHMOND, KY. 
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of about 200 killed, 700 wounded, and 2,000 prlsotiors. HeMa 
dereated at Boiivar, Tenn. 

SECOND BATTLE OF BULL EUN. 

Aua, 30 — The Federal forces under General Pope defeated. 
Aug. CI — liajou Sara, La,, destroyed by the U. S. jruCboat 

SEPTEMBER, 18G2. 

Sbpt 1.— Fifiht at Britten's Li 
iiifi their dead on the field. Vt 
and 92 missing, 

FIOIIT AT CIIANTILLY, VA. 

Sept. 1, — The Union troops were eomniandod by Generals 
Hooker, Iteno and Kearney. T!ie rebels retired loavinn their 
dead and wounded on the field. This was the last fi{;ht in which 
General Piipe'a army was en^ajjed. In the five battles fought 
Binee August 20, the Army of Virginia had lost about LOUO 
killed, 6,000 wmindod. and 2,000 prisoners. The Union troops 
eTuuuated Lesinjiton, Ky. 

Sept. 2. — Gener.il Mi-Clellan appointed to the command of 
the troops fur the defense of Washington. 

Sept. 5.— Confederates be^an crossing the Potomac into 
llaryland. 

Sept. 6.— The rebels made an attack on the Union irarriaon 
at Waaliinston. N. C; were repulsed. Union loasS kiliud and 
30 wounded. Colonel Lowe reciiptured Clarksville, Tenn. 

Sept. 7. — General ISanks assigned to the command of the for- 
. tifioations in and uround Wash in.:; ton. General McCiellan took 
the field at the head of the Army of the Potomac. 

Sept, 12.— l''i;;ht at Middletown, Md. Union loss, SO killed 
and wounded, 

]SAT'i'J,E tH-- SOU'm MOUNTAIN, WD. 

Sept. 1-1. — General McClellan overtook the enemy at South 
Mountain, Md. A general engagement took place. The fight 
was severe and the loss henvy on both sides, the Unionists losina, 
443 killed and 1,80P wounded. General Iteno was among the 
killed. The rebeJs retreated towards the Potomac. 
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Sept. 15.— Tliirper's Perry surrendered, after twn days' fij!;htr 
ing, U> the enemy, with all the jrnrrlsnn, consiflting »f 8,000 men. 
The reheU atccmpted to destroy the Green river bridge, on tha 
Louisville and Naaliville K. 11., but wore defeated. 

Sept. 16.— iMunFordaville, Ky., captured by the rehels; aboat 
4,000 taken prisoners. 

BATTLE OF AKTIETAJVr, MD. 

Sept. 17. — The battle was Toueht on Aotietam Creek, near 
Bharpsburg, Md., and began oarly in the morning and continued 
until evening. Armies each numbprins nearly 100,000 men. 
The battle waa fought with great determination. During the 
night the Confederates retreated, leaving 3,500 prisoners, 39 
Btand of colors, and 13 guns in the hands of the vietors. The 
Union Joss was 2,010 killed, 9,416 wounded, and 1,043 missing. 
Cumberland Gap evacuated bj the Federals. 

Sept. 18, — Confederates recrossed the Potomac into Virginia, 
having been in Maryland two weeks. Tho rebels evacuated 
Harper's Ferry. 

Sept. 19. — General Bosecrans commenced an attack on the 
rebel forces at luka, Miss. 

Sept. 20. — Confederates evacuated the place during the night 
The Union Joss was 135 killed and 627 wounded. 

Sept. 21. — General McCook recaptured Munfordsville, Ky. 

Sept. 22. — President Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 

Sept. 27.— Fight at Augusta, Ky, The Union f;arrison, 120 
strong, surrendered after a gallant defense. Their loss was 9 
killed, 15 wounded and the rest prisoners. 

Sept. 29. — General Nelson was shot by General Jeff. C. Davis 
at Louisville, Ky. 

OCTOBER, 1862. 

BATTLE OF CORINTU, MISS. 

Oct. 3. — The rebels under Price nnd Van Dorn attacked tho 
Lnion troops and drove them into the town. 

Oct. 4. — Battle of Corinth renewed. The Confederates were 
defeated with heavy loss. The Union loss was 315 killed and 
1,802 wounded. 

Oct. 6. — The ConfederalCB attacked Genera! Palmer's brigade 
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3-e defeEited, L'tiion loss, 5 kill 



BATTLE OF PKKIiYVILLE, KY. 

Oct, 8,— The advnnoe of Buell's army was attiioked at P..itv- 
villp, Ky., by a superinr iiiroe of tlie enemy under Generiila 
Jackson an I 11. The Conrederalea retreated during the 

night. Union 'oB8 wna over S.WO killed nnd wounded. 

Out. 10. — The rebel navalry under (ieneral Stuiirt entered 
C'liamliersburg, Penn., and captured a quantity of small arms 
and clritbiDjj:. 

Oct. 18. — The rebel General Morgan occupied Leiington, 
Keotucky. 

OoT. 19. — The Confederate General Forrest defeated near 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

Oct. 22. — Rebel salt works in Florida destroyed. General 
Blunt dePeaCed the rebels at Maysville. Ark., capturing all their 
iirtillery. Fight at Poootaligo. 8. C. The Federals atlempied to 
gain poHBeesion of the Charleston and' Savannah railroad, bat 
were repulsed with a losa of 30 killed and 180 wounded. 

Oct. 27,— Fight at Labad II La. bl df t d: Union 
loss, IT killed and 74 wound d 

Oct. 28.— General Ilerro d f t d h b I Fayette- 

lille, Arkansas. 

Oct 30. — General Rosecr 1 mm d f the Army 

of the Cumberlacd. Gen 1 M h 11 d d t P rd Boyaf, 
South Carolina. 

KOVEMBEI'v, 1S62. 

Not. 5.— (Jeneral McClellan relieved of tlie command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and (ieneral Burnside put in bis place. 

Not. ll.--Oeneral Ransom defeated tha rebels under Wood- 
ward, near Garrcttsburj;, Kentucky. Under the cartel the fol- 
lowing officers were eiciinnged: U. S. officers— Brigadier 
Generals, 3, Colonels, lb. Lieutenant Colonels, 19, Captains, 
431, Lieutenants, 645; Confederate officers — Colonels, 27, Lieu- 
tenant Colonels, 17, Captains, 467, Lieulennnts, l,0H5. At^ut 
24.000 privates were also excbangcd, leaving a balance due the 
United States of 6,000 privates. 

Not. 16. — President Lincoln enjoined on the United Statea 
forces the orderly observance of the Sabbath. 

Not. 17. — A cavalry fight took place near Kingston, NottU 
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Carolina. The enemy was driven from hia position and lii? 
brrraoks destroyed. 

Not. 22, — All political State prisonera released, 

IJATTLE OF CANE HILL, ARK. 

Nov. 28.— Tlic Union army, numbering 1,000 men, ivas com- 
manded by General Blunt. The rebels were defeated, with a 
heavy loan, and retreated to Van ISuren. 

DECBMBElt, 1802, 

Deo. 1 — An eipeditlon sent from Suffolk, Va., recaptured toe 
Pittsburg Battery, which had been taken from the Union army 
on the Peninsula, 

Deo. 2, — Skirmish near Charleston, Va. Eebels defeated, 
losing TO killed and wounded and 145 prisoners. 

Deo. 6, — General Banks' expedition sailed for New Orleans, 

BATTLE OF PEAIRIB GROVE, ARK. 

Dec. 7, — The Union array was commanded by Generals Blunt 
and Herron. Tho rebels were defeated with hea^y joss, and 
retreated during the niftht. The Union loss was 4% killed and 
500 wounded. The rebel General Morgan captured the T 04 th 
Illinois, the lOGth and lOHtli Ohio, and a number of the 2d Indi- 
ana cavalry, at Hartaville, Tenn. Unionists lost, besides pria- ■ 
oners, 55 killed, 

Dsa 11. — The city of Fredericksburg bombarded by the 
Union troops, under cover of which they crossed the Rappa- 
hannock, 

BATTLE OF FREDERIKSBURG, VA. 

Deo 13,— Confederate works were attacked by tho Union 
troops in three divisions, under Sumner, Hooker and Franklin, 
butwere repulsed. Federals lost J, 512 killed, 6,000 wounded, 
and 100 prisoners. General Foster left Newbern, N. C, for the 
purpose of destroying the railroad at Goldsboro'. He came up 
with the enemy at Southwest ereek; after a short engagement, 
they retired to Kingston, where they were again attacked and 
driven from their position with a loss of 11 pieces of artillery 
and 400 prisoners. Severe skirmish ntZuric, Va. ; rebels de- 
feated and part of their force captured. Aa eipedition under 
Commodore Parker destroyed the rebel salt works, also five 
schooners and two sloops in Mob Jack Bay, 
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Deo. 16. — General Burneide's tirmy temoyed to the Eorth aide 
of the Kappahannock. General Foster defeated tlia rebels at 
White Hall, N. C. 

Dec 17. — The Union troops oceupied Itaton Kongo, La. Gen- 
eral Foster defeated the rebels at Goldsboro', N. G. destroying 
the railroad bridge. 

Dec. 19. — The rebels recaptured Holly Springs, Miss., taking 
the garrison prisoners, nnd destroying a large quantity of am- 
munition commissary stores and cotton. 

Deo. 21. — General Carter loft Kentncky for the purpose of 
destroying two important railroad bridges in East Tennessee. 
The expedition waa aucecasful, 

Dec. 23, — The Confederates atlaoked General Sige! at Dunt- ' 
fries, Va., but were repulsed. 

SECOND ATTACK ON VICKSBUUG. 

Dec. 27. — General Sherman attacked the advanced works of 
the enemy about 6 miles from Vickabnrp, at the same time the 
gunboats attacked the rebel batteries on Haines' Elu£f. 

Dec. 28. — The Federals drive the rebels from the first and 
second iines of defense and advanced to within two and a half 
miles of Viekaburg. General Blunt entered Van Buren, Aik, 
capturing four steamboats laden with provieions. 

Deo. 29,— The Confederates attacked General Sherman witb 
their whole foree, and drove him back to the first lines of da- 

BATTLE OF MUKFKEESBORO', OE STONE RIVER. 

Deo. 31, — Skirmishing had been going on for two days, but to- 
day the engagement became general. The Union army num- 
bered 45,000 men, under General Kosccrans, The main attack 
of the rebels was made on General Itosecran's right, com- 
manded by General McCook, The division was driven back 
four miles, and lost 26 guns; but reinforcements being sent 
from the left and center, the enemy was in turn repulsed and 
the lost ground regained. The iron-clad steamer, Monitor, 
Poondored on the coast of South Carolina. West Virginia ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State. 

JANUARY, 1863. 

JiV. 1 —General Sullivan defeated the rebels under Van 
Dorn, at Hunt's Cross llaads, near Losington, Tena. Early in 
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fbe morning (if January 1st a reljel force of 3,0(KI men under 
theconiitiandof (ieneralMaiiruder. marie an attack on tjie UnioD 
troopB namberini: 3(J0, at Galveeton, Texns. At tha ti;i,mc time 
the rebel batteries and two rebel fteumrra attai:ked the blucliad- 
ing fleet. The fiiiht lasted several hours, resulting id tbe capture 
of the troops on land dnd tbe Bt«nmer Hairlpt Lane. The U. S. 
vpBsel WfiKtfipM irot n^Tound, and was destroyed to prevent its 
felling into the hands of the eoemy. The eiplosion took place 
prematurely, before Commodore lienshaw had left, and he per 
tsbed with his veaseL 

Jan, 3. — Since tbe bard battle of December Slat, fighting had 
been going on between the two armies at Murfreesboro', The 
Confederates made an attack on the Federal lines Jan. 1st, and 
another Jan. 2d, but were repulsed in both cases. On the night 
of Jan. 3d| they commenced their retrent. The following is the 
official sta':pnient of the Union loss at the battle of Stone Eiver: 
killed 1,697, wounded 6,425, and 3,550 missing. The P'ederal 
army withdrew from before Vieksburg. Tbe Union loss in the 
Becnnd mtaek on Vickaburg was about 600 killed, 1,500 wounded 
and 1,000 missing, 

Jan, 7,- — The Confederates made an attack on Springfield, Mo., 
where a large quantity of army stores had been deposited. The 

Slace was bravely defended by General Crown and the rebels 
efeated. Union loss 17 kilted. 

ARKANSAS POST. 

Jab, 10. — The attack was commenced Saturday night by the 
Mississippi >S]uadron. under Admiral Porter. Od the following 
day thij land forces under General McClernand, joined in tho 
fight, and before night all the fortifications were taken. About 
7,000 prisoners, and a large quantity of ammunition were cap- 
tured. The Union loss was about200 killedand wounded. Two 
rebel iron-clad vessels made an attack on the blockading fleet at 
Charleston, South Carolina, The Mercedita and Keystone were 
severely injured, and the inner line of blockadera driven off for 
a time, but the outer line of vessels were not disturbed and the 
blockade was not interrupted. 

Jak. 12, — Three Federal tranaports on the Cumberland rivet 
were captured by tbe enemy. The gunboat S!idel, which was 
in company surrendered without firing a gun. 

Jan. 14. — Fight at Bayou Teche, La., a number of rebels 
were captured, and the rebel gunboat Cotton, destroyed. 

JjN. 20. — The Morning Light and Velocity, blockading Sabine 
City, Texas, were both captured by the rebels. A few days 
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THIRD ATTACK ON VICKSBURG. 

Jan. 23. — After the cnpture of ArfciinBiiH Post, Genernl 
McCIernand returned to Vick^burg and reHumed ihe Hie^ie of 
that place. Work wits also resumed on the canal acruss die 
point opposite Vii>ksbnrff. 

Jax. T1 —The iron-.-lad Montiinft, and three wooden cunbonts 
msde an attaok <in I'utt MoAllinter, iit the mouth of the Ogee 
chee river near Savannnh, Ua., but failed. 

Jan. 28. — General Burnitide relieveil of the command of I'le 
army of the Potomao. anii (lenenil Il'ioker appointed in hip 

Elace. Genera! Sumner and General ["'ranltlin were relieved 
rom duty in the army of the Poiomiic. 
Jan, 31. — The Conrodernte General Pryor made an attack on 
the Union troops nodcr General Peck, at Bhitkwater, Va. Tbt 
rebels were rcpulnod. The hjihiini; resulted in a Union loee o. 
24 killed and RO wounded. Kkirmish at liover. Tenn , rebelfl 
were defealBii with a loss of VI killed and 3U0 wounded, 

FEiJItUAUY, 1S63. 

Fed. 1.— The s"nboats made another attack on Fort McAllis- 
ter, btit were unsucoessfuL 

Fbr. 2.— The Federal mm Queen of the Weet, ran the block- 
ade at Viokshurg, but was eap'iired a few liaye after hj the 
rebels. Btokes' Tennessee cavalry and one Kentucky rettimedT 
attacked a rebel camp near Middletown, Tcnn., dispersing the 
enemy and captured the camp. 

Feb, 13,— The iron-olnd Indianola ran -the blockade at Vicks- 
burg, and was captured by the rebels, 

Feb. 18. — The punboats commenced the bombardment of 
Vicksburg, but without accomplishing anything. 

Feb. 26.— A train of 28 ciira on the L. & N. R R,, captured 
by the rebels at Woodburn. Ky., and destroyed. 

Feb. 27.— The rebel efenmer Nashville, while aftemptins to 
run the btockiide, i.'"t ajrinund near Fort McAllister, and waa 
destroyed by the blockading fleet, 

JlAKCn, 1863. 
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taoked by o euperior force of rebels utiiler Vaa Dorr, at Tliomp 
son's Station, near Franklin, Tenn. Tho unequal contest re- 
sulted unfortunately to tlie Union cause. The Federal loss was 
120 killed, asd 1,206 tuken prisoners. 

March 7. — General Minty attacked a rebel cavalry force at 
Unionrille, Tenn., capturing their wagona, horses and tents, and 
about 60 prisoners. 

March 9. — A band of rebel cavalry passed through the Union 
lines, entered Fairfax, Va., and captured General Stoughton and 
a few privates. 

March 13. — The Confederates made an unsuccessful attempt 
to recapture Newbern, N. 0. Commodore Farragut's fleet a i- 
tempted to pass the rebel batteries at Port Hudson, but only n 
part of the vessels succeeded. Tho Mississippi got aground 
and was destroyed. 

March 17. — Two hundred cavalry under command of General 
Averill, crossed the Kappahannoek, near Kelly's Ford, where 
but a single horseman could cross at once, and in tho face of ft 
most terrible fire from rifle pits and sharpshooters, cliarged the 
rebels in their intrenchtoenU, killing or capturing nearly the 
■whole force. They then encountered Stuart's cavalry, and after 
a desperate hand-to-hand encounter, of five hours, routed them 
with great slaughter, capturing SO prisoners. 

March 20. — John Morgan with 4,000 men was totally defeated 
near Milton, Tenn,, by Colonel Hall, with 1,400 mounted men. 
The negro brigade took Jacksonville, Florida. Major General 
Burnside appointed to command the Department of the Ohio. 

Mauch 22. — Rebels under Clarke, captured Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

March 2S,— The rebel steamer Iris, captured by the U. !^ 
Steamer Stellin SU miles north of Charleston, y, G 

APRIL. I8G3. 

ApRlf. 1, — Two hundred and fifty nf .Tonkins' rpheJ ravalry 
attacked Point Pieiisant. An psppdiiion fnim MurlrefHln.ro' 
under General Hazen, ]itt>icked ii relxd r]imp near Wnodbury. 
killing and woundini; 20, ciifi'iiriiii; Hll pris.iners. .^0 horfs :ind 
a lot of raulcB and wii^'on.- ; ilie rphels were 6uO strong, and 
under the coiiimund of Colonel Smith, 

Apr[l 6.— General Mit.diell with -SOO cavalry dashed into a 
rebel camp near Nashville, on a sahro chnrge, capturing h, kill- 
ing I."), and capturing all their teuts, arms, horses and equip- 
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ATTACK ON CHARLESTOX. 

April 7. — The Federal fleet was composed of nine iron-clad 
vesaels, under the command of Commodore Dupont. The fight 
began in the afternoon of April 7th, and lasted about two hours. 
Keokuk was bo badly damaged that she sunk in a few hours. 
Soveralother TcesclB were temporarily dianbled. The fleet was 
then with drawn. 

April 10. — General Van Dorn's forces ftttac!;ed General 
Granger at Franklin, Tean., and were driren back with Josa. 

April 1 7. — General Banks' command left Baton Rouge, fought 
three battles, two on land and one on Grand Lake, capturing 
2,000 prisoners. Our loss was 700. Six vessels of Porter's 
fleet ran by the rebel batteries at Vicksburg. 

April 18.— Fayetfeville, Ark., attacked by 3,000 rebels, with 
four pieces of artillery; Union forces numbered but 2,000. The 
rebels were repulsed. Our loss was 5 killed and 17 woundefl>- 

April 22.— The ram Queen of the West, was captured in 
Grand Lake, with Captain Ji'uller and all ber officers and crew, 
numbering 90 General McClellan'a staff disbanded. A small 
mounted force under Colonel Wilder, attacked llcWinnville, 
Tenn., at 1 o'clock, a. m., surprised the rebel force under 
Grigabj, destroyed the raih-oad depot and bridges, and an im- 
mense quantity of cotton and army supplies, eapturine 300 
prisonern. Banks occupied Opelousas and Washington, Miss. 
The Baltimore and Ohio H. It. destroyed between Cnmherland 
and Grafton. The advance jruard of Marmaduke'e army, under 
command of Colonel Newton, was surprised — the entire regi- 
ment being either killed or captured by the Union forces under 
Vandever. 

Aprii, 30. — Colonel Mulligan repulsed by the rebels at Fair- 
mont, Western Virdnia, and the I). & 0. R H. bridges blown up 
at Fiiirmont iind Clieat river. 

MAY, 3863. 

Mat 1— General Carter with 5,000 men crossed the Cumbei- 
lanil, li»!i>w Siiinprsel, Kv., nnd Dttauked the rebel forces at 
Monficrltn, Hniior I'ejirnm.'driviT.;; them from the field. Rebels 
Inat (il) men. Maruiaduke's forces driven out of Missouri by 
Vandever, 

BATTLE OF PORT GIBSON. 

i loss of 1,550 men and 
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GRIBRSON'S RAID. 

May 2, — On the morning of the 17th of April, 18G3, the 6th 
and 7th lIHnpia cavalry, 9U0 atroas, under ccimmand of CoIoqqI 
Grieraon, of the 6(h Illinois, (tof-'ether with 6 pieces of artil- 
lery,) set out from La^rantic, rennesse, and pQrsuins in the 
main a youtlieily course, marched throujch the center df Miasis- 
sippi, destroyinu aa tbe^ went, railniadR, brids:eB, oars, locomo- 
tives, and storea of nil kinds, belon^iiij! to the rebels, in immenae 
quantities. Traveling tin an average 40 miles a daj, the; 
reached Hatiin Roui;e, Louisiana, on the evenin;; of the 2d of 
Miiy. They hud traveled neiirly SOO miles in 16 days, and trav- 
ersed IT counties. At several points the enemy made preat at- 
tempts to c&pturo them but failed. They bron^lit inCo Batim 
Koutre over l,Ulli) horaoa and a large number of cattle; 500 
negroes followed them. 

FREDERICKS HUEG. 

Mat 3. — The second attempt to oaptura the rebol fortifica- 
tjong at Fredericksburg, Va., was mnde by the Army of the 
Potomac, under General Hooker, and failed, Tho army com- 
menced mnrchinic April 27th, the main hody crosisingthe Rappa- 
hannock at Kelley's Ford, abimt 20 miles norlh-westof Freder- 
icksburg, then niarchin;; aoutb. crossed the Riipidnn, and took 
their position at Chftnoellorviile, about 10 miles west of Fred 
erickaburg. Severe skirniJLihing took place on Friday and i^t- 
urday, May 1st and 2d; hut the main battle waa fought on Sun- 
day, May 36, resultinj: in the defeat of the Federal troops, la 
the meantime General Sedgwick had crossed the Rappahannock 
and occupied Fredericksburg, He, too, was defeated, and com- 
pelled to retire to the northern bank of the river. Hooker's 
army recrosced the river on the nij^ht of May .5th. The lusa on 
each side was about 15,000 killed, wounded and prisoners. 

STOKEMAN'S ItAlD. 

While the fight was going on near Fredericksburg, General 
Stoneman, with a large cavalry force, eroaaed the Kapidan e^t 
of Orange Court House, and made a bold and partially suooess- 
ful raid into the enemy's country. A portion of the railroad 
between Gordonssille and (Jharlottsville was dp?itroyed, and con- 
siderable damage done to the Virginia Central, and Richmond 
and Frederieksliurg R. R. Large quantities of provisions were 
destroyed at dlBerent points 

May 5, — Vallandighain arrested by order of General Burn- 
Bide, at bis residence in Dayton, Ohio. Offic^e of the Dayton 
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Journal dfistroyed hy the aiob. Suffiilk, Y;i.,ttlifttidoned by the 
rebel troops, and furtifjciitionadestroyeJ. Alexamiriii, La., cap- 
tured by Admiral Furtcr. JOO pi-uiuLDent GeuegsiDniHts of Hi. 
Louia eent i^uuch. 

Mat 8. — Colonel Strfight'e comirnind of 1,700 men captured 
by Forreat's cavUlry, two miles from Cedar Bluff. Git., lifter se- 
vere fijr''*'DS!- "^^^ rebel Geaora! Viin Dorn killed by Dr. Peters, 
in Manny county, Tennessee. 

Mat 9. — Colonel Jacobs, with Kentucky cavalry, attacked and 
routed a guerrilla force Dear Horse Shoe IteniJ, on the Cumber- 
land river; killed a, number, took 8 priaonerB and destroyed 
their camp. 

May 10 — The rebel General Stonevtall Jackson died at Eicb- 
raond, Va,, of wounds and pneumonia. 

Mat il. — The Buel! Court of Inquiry adjourned, after a see- 
Bionof IfiS days. 

May 12. — General McPherson, of Grant's oonimana, attacked 
Raymond, Miss., and took the town a^'ter a hard fijiht of two 
hours. The enemy lost 7G killed, P39 wounded, and 1S6 
■ prisoners. 

BATTLE OF JACKSON, MlSa 

Hay 13— Grant defeated Joseph 8. Johnson and ca(itured 
Jackson, Miss., with 7 cannon, and larfse qunntitiea of military 
stores, besides 400 prisoners. The State Capitol was destroyed 
by fire. Colonel W. K, Breckenridge, with only 6.5 men of the 
1st Union Tennessee cavalry, attacked twice their number of 
rebels at Linden, Tennessee, and captured 43 oScers and pri- 
vates, 50 horses, and a quantity of otiier property. 

May 15 —A severe fight near Suifolk, Va., in which the rebel 
detachment waa defeated. Faulkner's rebel cavalry defeated 
near Holly Springs, Miss. 

BATTLE OF BAKEE'S CREEK, MISS., 

Between the rebel army under Lieut General Pemberton, and 
the Union forces under General Grant, occurred at Baker's 
Creek, Miss., on the 15th of May. About 25,000 men were en- 
eaced upon each side. The rebels met with a disastrous defeat, 
losing 2,600 in killed and wounded, 2,000 men prisoners, and 
29 pieces of artillery. 

BATTLE OF BIG BLACK RIVER. 

Mat 17.— Grant again attacked Pemberton at Big Black 
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Eiver bridge, and defeated him witli a total losa of 2,600 meo. 
and 17 cannon. 

Mat 24. — Aaetin, Mississippi, Iiurned by Colonel EUet's Ma- 
tine brigade. 

Mat 25. — Vftl land i sham delivered to the rebels at Murfrees- 
boro'i Tenn. Itebel Navy Yard destroyed at Yazoo City. 

Mat 28. — The gunboat Cincinnati Bunk by the rebel batteries 
near Vicksburj;. Sho went down with her flag flying. 25 men 
were killed and wounded, and 15 drowned. 

Mat 29. — An immense train consisting of 600 wagons, 3,000 
horaes and mulea, 1,500 head of cattle, and 6,000 negroes, ar- 
rived from the Toclie country, within General ISanks' lines. 

JUKE, 1863. 

JuNH 1. — General Hunter removed from the command of the 
Department of the South. General Ollmore succeeds him. 

June 3, — Colonel Montgomery, of tho 2d South Carolina (col 
ored) regiment, made a most brilliant raid at the head of 200 
men. He paaaed up the Coosaw river, landioa in full view of 
two rebel roKiments, who fied from the spot. He then pene- 
trated 25 miles into the interior, and on his return brought away 
725 negroes, a line lot of blooded horses and other property, 
valued at $600,000. 

JuBB 11. — Forrest with 5,000 cavalry and two batteries of ar- 
tillery, attacked the Union cavalry atTriune,Tenn., under com- 
mand of Colonel II, B. Mitchell. The rebels were defeated, 
losing 21 killed and 70 wounded and prisoners. Six of Mitch- 
ell's men were killed. The notorious blockade runner. Herald, 
was sunk at midnight by a broadside from our blockading fleet 
ofi" Charleston. 

June 14. General Ewell defeated General Milrny at Win 
cheater. Virginia, with a loss of 2,000 men, and drove him l« 
Harper's Ferry. 

June 17. — The rebel ram, Atlanta, was decoyed into Wilming- 
ton Waters, off the coast of Siuth Carolinii. end captured after 
e, brief Hght, by the Weehav.ken, eommnnded hy (.'iiptnin John 
Rodgers. A division of our cavalry under Colonel' Kilpatrick, 
encountered CJenarnI FitEhugh Lee's cavHliy brigade, (■onsisting 
of five rfginients, with artillery, nenr Aldie, Vn., and a desper- 
ate hand to hand encounter followed, ending in a hasty reireai 
OD the part of the rebel forces. 100 prisoners were captured, 

JoNa2L — General McCIeroand removed by Grant, and Gp'»- 
«ral Ord put in his place. 
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JmfB 23. — Rebels under Johnston attacked Oaterbaus' dmsion 
on Big Black Kiver, Mississippi, and were defeated with great 
slaughter. 

JuNB 24. — Ronecrana advanced from Murfreeaboro'. Libecty 
Gap talea by Willieh's brigade, with a losa of 75 killed and 
wounded. Hoover's Gap taken by Colonel Wilder'a mounted 
brigade, with a loss of 53 killed and wounded. 

June 25. — Another fight at Liberty Gap, between a rebel di- 
vision under Claiborne, and Willioh, Wilder and Carter's brig- 
ades. Our loss, 40 killed and 100 wounded, that of the rebels 
much greater. The rebels fled in disorder. 

June 26. — Rear Admiral Foote died in New York Citj. Col- 
onel Wilder's brigade destroyed the Deckert bridge, in the rear 
of Bragg, between TuUaboma and Chattanooga, 

June 28. — General Hooker was relieved of his command of 
the Army of the PotomaG, at his own request, and General 
Meade eu-cceeds bira. 

JULY, 1863. BAT'fLE OF GETTYSRUilG, PENN. 

Jtjlt 1. — la the latter part of .Tune the rebel army, under 
General Lee, invaded Pennsylvania. On the Ist of July they 
were atDaokod bv General Slpiide near Gettysburg, and after a 
three days' ba(*rl-, driven from the field, leaving .5,000 killed 
and wounded in our h.'inds. Meiide took 2(l,0iJ0 prisoners. 
Missouri passed the Onlinance of Emancipalion. liusecrans 
drove Bragg from Tullalioina. 

Jdi.t 4,— General Prentice, with 3,500 men, defeated 18,000 
rebels under Holmes at Helena, Ark. DniDn hm leas than 100; 
tnat of the rebels 2,400, including 1,600 prisoners. 

TICKS BURG. 

July 4. — The siege of Vicksburg by the Union army under 
Grant, comiuenced May 18, and was pressed forward with 
almost unprecedented vigor until July 4, when Pemberton eur- 
lendered to General Grant 27,000 prisoners, 132 cannon, and 
60,000 stand of arms. 

July 5, — John Morgan captured Lebanon, Kentucky, with 
100 prisoners. 

POET HUDSON. 

July 8. — In the month of May General Banks invested Port 
Eludson. Two grand attacks were made by land and water on 
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the 27th of May and I4i;h of .lune, in wliieh portions <il ',he 
eneinj'R works wet->> c^iicti. Ac U^t. on tlii' Hth nt .Inly tlie 
coiiimaniler. M:iJ..r ([^niTiil (!R,nlni;r. -iirn'odered with ■.,000 
prisoners, 60 cnnnon, and 10,000 auml ol' aiius. 

MOltOAN'S RAID, 

Jflt B Mor^,an w th 5 000 i Irv ini 4 pieces of artillery, 
crossed ihe Oho r ver nti IKrr s n eitinty, Indiiina, and 
marched rap ilv thro h thp b tl e n part of the ^tate into 
Oh c mm t n^ t u ner lefrndt i On the ISch he was 
osert'iken hy the tro ps under (, 1 neln ilobson and .ludah, 
near Pomer y wl capture! all h s rt ilery and I,3uO pris- 
oners W t) a mere fr n ent of I s e intend he retreated to 
Coliimb \na county wl ero on tl o h 1 e surrendered to Gen- 
eral bbacklof rd. 

JuLT 17 — Generil Sherman attaoked Tinkson. Hiss., routed 
Johnson and o c p ed tl e Cy Lar e stores were cuptured, 
and alao '10 Inco t ves and all the r 11 ng atock of the 3 rail- 
roads Gener 1 Ktrs n o cupied Nat 1 ez. A lar^ce quantity 
ofammunt n 13 c non, 2 OOO head of cattle, and 4,000 hogs- 
heads of eu^ar fell into hia handa. A severe fi;:ht occurred on 
Elk creek, Ark., between General lUutitwich 2,400 Union troops, 
and General Tooper, with .5.000 rebels, in which the former 
were TJctorious. Union loss 40, that of the rebels 184. 

July 20. — A cavalry expedition sent out hy General Poster, 
struck the Wilmington and Weldon railroad at liocky Mount, 
N. C, burnt the lon^ bridsie over Tar riser, tore up two miles 
of track, (le«troyed the depot, a lari-e cotton factory, a valuable 
■y train, and 5,000 bales of rebel cotton. A cavalry force 
• Colonel Tolland, of the 34th Ohio mounted infantry, 
Durned Wytheville, Va, after a severe flsht, taking 3 cannon, 
700 stand of arms, and 120 prisoners. Our loss was 6.^, includ- 
ing the brave Colonel Tolland ; that of the rebels 75 killed and 
many wounded. 

JtTLT 22. — Colonel Wilder, of Roseorans' advance, shelled 
ChattanooEa. Brashear City, La., recaptured by the Union 
gunboat Sachem. 

July 23. — A gallant fiiibt occurred near ilannasas Gap, in 
which 800 men of General Spincda'a brigade, utterly rout«d twice 
their number of Georgia and North Carolina troops, with 17 

July 23. — Kentucky again invaded, A small detachment of 
Union troops at Itiohmond, under Colonel iSnnders, badly cut up 
by 2,000 rebels ander Colonel Pegram.and compelled to retreat 
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to Lesin^ton. Kit C.irsoti. with a part of the 1st New Slexioo 
rejiimptii, defeated the Kavnjoe Indians in a severe fl^ht be- 
yond Fort Canby. 

July 31,— The Union forces in Kentucky, under Colonel 
Paunders, thuruu"hly routed the rebel troops under tJjott and 
Pogra,n, 

AUGUST, 1863. 

AtrnrsT 2. — A severe thoujih Indecisive cavalry fight occurred 
«t Culpe[ier, Va,, between Itiiford and Stuirt, in which 100 pria- 
ODers were captured by the Union troops. 

AtTGCsT IT. — The rebels having collected an immense quan- 
tity of store? at Grenada, Mississippi, General Hurlbut sent out 
an vipedition under the command of Lieut. Col. Phillipn, of the 
9tl> Illinois Mounted Infiintry, to destroy them. Leavinj; La- 
graniie, Tcnn.. on the I3th. Col Phillips attacked the rebel forces 
at Grenada, oimsistinK of 2,000 men, under oommtind of General 
Slimuier, and drove thorn lu confusion from the place. lie then 
destroyed all the ordnance and commissary stores, burnt the 
depot and machine shop, tore up the railroad track and de- 
stroyed 57 locomotives, and more than 400 cars. 

AtrcusT 20. — The town of Lawrence, Kansas, waa surprised 
in the middle of the night by 300 guerillas, who had collected 
in Cass county. Mo., under the leadership of Quantrill. The 
town was set on fire and 1S2 buildings burned to the ground, 
and $2,000,000 worth of property destroyed. 191 neraons were 
killed, manv of whom were helpless women and cflildren; 581 
were wounded, many of them mortally. After the departure of 
the guerillas, the citizens organiied under General James H. 
Lane and pursued them to their headqnjirtera at Grand River, 
Mo., where they acattcreJ in various directions. About 80 of 
the murderers were killed, 

AuoTTST 22. — Colonel Woodson's cavalry made a. Buocesafal 
onslaught upon numerous guerilla bands in Arkansas, capturing 
Jeff. Thompson with his entire staff. General Blunt, witb 4,600 
men, attacked General Cooper, wii,h 11,000 rebel troops, in the 
Indian Territory, and compelled him to retreat to Ked River. 

AuGnsT 29. — The rebel army in Arkansas, under Gfensral 
Price, aeverely pushed by the Union forces under General 
Bteele. Steele's advance, under General Davidson, drove 3,000 
leliels, under Marmaduko, out of IVoivnsville; and across the 
Arkansas river. 
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aUO CnKONOLOaiCAL EECOBD 

SEPTEMBER, 1863. 

Sept. 1. — General Blunt defeated the rebel forces in Arkanaaa 
under Cooper and Cobell, and captured l''ort ytnith. The rebels 
evacQate Little Hoek. 

Sbft. 4. — Burnside occupied Knosville, Tenn., and was hailed 
with delight by the inhabitants. 

Sept, 8, — A land and nayal force under the command of Gen- 
eral Franklin, wade an attack on the rebel fortifications at Sabine 
City, Texas, but were repulsed with a loss of two small boata. 



Sept. 10. — General Burnside captured Cumberland Gap, with 
2,000 prisoners and 14 pieces of artillery, under the command 
of Major General Frazcr. General Steele took possession, of 
Little Rock, Ark. 

CHICKAMAUGA. 

Sept. 19. — Th« battle waa commenced by General Brapg in 
the morning and continued all day. — At night both armies occu- 
pied nearly Uic-eame position that tbey did in the morning. Un 
the next day the battle was renewed by the rebels and lusted 
until dark. The Union array was defoitted and driven back to 
Chattanooga. The Kodertil loss wns about i,SOU killed and 
9,500 wounded, and 2,500 prisoners. 

OCTOBER, 1803. 

Oct. 9. — Wheeler's rebel cavalry, which had ctroe north of 
the Tennessee river, for the purpose of outtir s Iv s'^Lrins com 
municatioQB, was defeated with considertble loss at tarm 
ingtOD, Tenn., and again netr Shelbyville. 

Oct. 20.— The DepartmenU of the Cumberland and Misaia 
sippi were consolidated and p!a^ed under the lommmd of Gen- 
eral Grant. General Rosecrans removed and lien ril Thomas 
appointed in hia place. 

NOVEMBER, 18G3-CEATTAKi)U0 i 

Nov. 25. — The rebel army under Bragg was badly whipped 
near Chattanooga, losing about 6,000 priaonera, and 52 guna. 
The Union loss waa between 3,000 and 4.0fi« in killed and 
wounded. 
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DECEMBER, 1863. 

Dna 4. — General Longstreet commenood the siege of Knoa- 
rilie, November 17th. On the 29th there waa a severe flght, in 
nliich the ConrederaUiB were defeated. This, with the defeat 
of Brag", at Chattanooga, compelled Iiongstreet to raise the 
siege. He retreated toward Virginia, pursned by Burnside'fl 
forces ; while another army under General Foster, started from 
Cumberland Gap to cut off their retreat. 

FEBRUARY, 1S64. 

Fug, L— The Union outposts near Newburn were attacked, by 
a strong force and foil back in good order, with but little Iobb. 

Feb. 9. — A largo number of prisonerB, including Colonel 
Strcight, e,?caped from Libby Prison, Richmond. 

Feb. 15.— General W". T. Sherman, with hia command, arrived 
at Meridian, Miss., on his great raid into the heart of the en- 
emy's country. After accomplishing his object in destroying 
railroads and stares, he returned to Vicksburg with immenae 

Feb. 20, — The advance into Florida of the Union forces, about 
5,000 strong, under General Seymour, was repulsed near Oliis- 
too, with aloas of 1,200. Rebel loss about the sHme, 

Feb, 22, — A heavy reconnoitering force sent out from Chat- 
tanooga by General Grant, met and defeated the enemy at Tun- 
nel Hill, 

MARCH, 1S04. 

March S. — General Grant was formally presented, by the 
President, with his commission as Lieutenant General, and on 
the 12th was assigned to the command of the armies of the 
the United Btatas, 

March 15, — The Union forces under General A. J. Smith, 
captured Fort De Russey, Ln,, on Ked river, with 325 prisoners, 
12 pieces of artillery, 2,W0 barrels of powder, witli an immense 
amount of ammuoitiun and stores, 

March 2.5, — About 5,000 rebels under Forrester, captured 
Paduuah, Ky., and flred tlie place. Union loss, 12 killed and 
40 wounded; rebel loss, 150 killed 

M\kch2S, — The 54th Illinois regiment attacked by CoIor 
county copperheads, at Charleston, 111. 
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Ai'RjL 8, — The advance of General Banks' expedition up Red 
river, under the diroclion of General Stone, was repulsed near 
yhreveport, La. ; but on the following day our men defeated th4 
euemj. Our loss was about 2,000 and the enemj's the same. 

ArniJ. 12. — Genera! P'orrest overpowered the Union forces at 
Fort Pillow, compelled them to surrender, and immediately 
after cotnraenced an indesoriminate masBaore of our wounded 
Boldiers, both colored and white — not excepting women and 
children who had taken refuge in the fort. 

Apkil 17 and IS,— At Plymouth, N. C, the rebel ram aad a 
battery sunk three Union gunboats. 

April 23. — The Governors of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconpin 
and Indiana offer to raiee for the General Government 85,000 
men for one hundred days. 

April 26. — Goverment accept service of one hundred day 
men, and appropriated $20,000,000 for their payment. 

MAY, I8G4. 

May 5.— Draft ordered in MaMsaohuaetta, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Kentucky and Maryland. 

Mat 6. — General Grant crossed the Rapidan, and Lee fell 
back toward Uichmoad. 

Mat 7. — Grant still advances driving Lee's forces before him. 

Mat 8. — Sherman occupied Dalton. 

May 9. — After 3 days' hard fifrhting Lee'a forces retreated, 
leaving 3,000 killed and 10,000 wounded on the field, in posses- 
sion of the Union army. 

BATTLE AT SPOTTSTLVANIA COURT HOUSE. 

May 12.— Union troops Tictorioua. They capture 4,000 pris- 
oners and 25 pieces of artillery. 

Mat 13. — General Sheridan, with cavalry, reached the rear of 
the enemy, near Hanover Junction, breaking two railroads, cap- 
turing seccral locomotives, and destroying: Lee's depot for sup- 
plies at Beaver Dam, containg over 1,000,000 rations. 

Mat 15. — Sherman forced Johnson to evacuate Resaea, after 
two days' fighting. 

May 23, — Army of the Potomac flanked the rebelt, under 
Lee, and forced them to evacuate their fortifications neat Spott- 
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Mat 27. —Grant crossed the Pamunkey, and occupied Han- 
MiY 30. — Grant reaobed MoobanicBTille, 

JUNE, 1864.— BATTLE OF COAL HARBOE. 

JpNB 3. — In which the rehela are routed with heavy loss. 

June 5. — tShcrman flanked Johnson and captured A ck worth 
k>tation. 

JoNB 7. — General Hunter defeats the rebel General Jones, 
near titauntoo, Va. 

UNION CONVENTION AT BALTIMORE. 

Jdsb 8. — Abraham Lincoln and Gorernor Andrew Johnson 
were nominated for President and Vice President. Morgan de- 
feated by Ueneral Burbrid^e, near Lexington, Ky. 

June 11. — Morgan demanded of Governor Bramlette the sur- 
render of Frankfort, which the Governor refused. 

JuMB 12, — Oenerai Hancock drove tlie rebels from Bottom 
Bridge at tbe point of the bayonet. 

Junk 15, — General Smith atatcked with a force of 16,000 

June 20, — Rebels strongly reinforced by Lee. 

Jong 23. — Rebels attack Wright and Hancock, capturing 3 
full regiinenta, after whicli they are repulsed. 

June 27. — Sherman made an unsuccessful attack on the en- 
emy's position, losing from 2,000 to 3,000 men. 

JnKB 28. — Left wing of Grant's army take poasession of the 
WeldoD railroad. 

JtTNE 30. — Seoretary Chase resigned, and Hon. Wm. P. Fes- 
fienden was appointed to (ill tiie vacancy. 

JULY, 1864. 

Ji;iT 10. — Rebels invade Maryland. The Union forces under 
General Wallace, defeated at the Monacacy river. 

Jolt 13 and 15, — The rebels under General Forrest, defeated 
in 5 different battles near Pontotoc, Mo. 

Jolt 17, — The rebel army was Qriven within the fortifica- 
tions at Atlanta. 
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264 CIIKONOLOGICAL RECIJKD 

July 20. — Tho enemy assaulted General Sherman's lines 3 
timea, but were repulsed each time with severe loss. General 
Averill defeated the enemy near Winchester, Va. 

JuLV 22. — A great battle was fought before Atlanta, resulting 
ia the complete defeat of the Oonfederatos. 
July 25. — General Crook overtook the rebels retreating from 
. the Maryland raid, and recaptured a large amount of stores. 
After severe fightioa on the 23d and 24th July, General Averill 
is compelled to fall back to Harper's Ferry. 

July 30. — A mine containing 6 tons of powder, under a rebel 
fort at Petersburg, was exploded, destroying the fort and garrison. 

AUGUST, 1804, 

AuGCST 5. — Commodore Farragut's fleet passed Forts Morgan 
and Gaines. The rebel ram Tennesseo was captured, and sev- 
eral other vessels destroyed. Shortly after Fort Gaines surren- 
dered and Fort rowcll was evacuated. 

August 7. — General Averill defeated the enemy at Morellolil, 

AnGDST 15.— The rebel General Wheeler ropulsed at Diilton, 
(feorgia. 

AtJQDaT 18. — The Weidon railroad seized by (icnornl Grant 

Apoust 23. — Fort Morgan surrendered.* 

August 25, — General Hancock, who held the Wcldon railroad 
Fouth of Reams' station, was attacked several times, but re- 
[ttilsed the enemy each time. 

SEPTEMBER, 1804. 

Sept. 1. — General Sherman defeated the enemy at Jonesboro, 
Georjtia. 

Sept. 2. — The Federal troops took possession of Atlanta. 

Sept. S.—The rebel General John Morgan was killed near 
Greenville, Tenn. 

Sept. 7, — A force of 2,000 rebels defeated at Ueadyvillo, 

Sept. 19, — General Sheridan (c^inad a complete victory ovei 
the enemy in the Shenandoah valley. 

Sept. 22. — The bjittle at Fisher's Hill was fought, resulting 
in the defeat of the rebel nriny. 

Sept. 23.— General Grant advanced his lines on the north 
■ids of the Janies river to wiLnin 7 miles of liichmund. 'Iha 
rabela under General Price inivide Missouri. 
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OCTUBEK, 18G4. 

OoT. 5. — Thfl r^'jels attack Allatoona, Ga., but wers repulsed 
with severe loss. 

Oct. 7.— The pirate Tesacl Florida captured bj the V. 9. 
liteamer Wachusecc 

Oct. K — Tlie rebeli in the Shenandoah valley are agajo ie- 
feated l>y iSlierldan. 

Oct. id. — Uenentl Sherid.an jrnined his fourth tictuvy over th* 
rebels under Barl; . m Cediir creeb, Va. 

OoT, -26. — The rebel General Trice defeated at J!lue river, 
Stiseouri. 

Oct. '2S. — General IJluat defeated the rebels under Price, at 
NeuBhu, Mo. 

Out. 3U, — (leneml Hood made three attacka on Decatur, Ala., 
but was repulaed eucb time. 

NOVEMBER, 1864. 

Not. 3. — The rebel ram Albemarle deatroyed by LieutenanI 
Cusbing. The Confederate, army under liuod, attempted to 
oroas the Tennest'ee, but were repulsed by the Federal army, 
under Ueneriil dherman. 

No 
Johnt 

Nov. 16. — General Sherman IcfL Atlanta, and began hia march 
through Georgia, to Savannah. 

Nov. 30, — The rebel army under General Hood, attacked the 
Uuion troops under General SchoQeld, at Franklin, Tenu., but 
were repulsed with great luss. 

DECEMBER, 1864. 

Deo 13. — Fort MoAilister captured by Gen. Sherman's army. 

Dec. 16, — General Tbomaa defeated the enemy at Nashville, 
Tenn,, with heavy losa, capturing a large number of guns and 
prisoners. 

Dbo, 20. — The rebels under General Breckinridge defeated in 
Sou th-Wea tern Virginia, and the salt works destroyed. 

Dsa 21. — General Sherman entered the city of Savannah, 
capturing 150 cannon, 30,000 bales of cotton, and a large 
amount of munitions of war. 

Deo. 29. — Hood's army croased the Tennessee river, thus end- 
ing the Tennesiea campaign. 
12 
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Jjgg CHRONOLOGICAL KBCORP 

JANUAET, 1865. 

Jait. 3. — MitBs Itch u setts ratified Constitutiooal Amendment. 

Jan. 8. — General Cutler removed from the command of thi 
srnij of the James, and is succeeded by General Ord. 

Jan. 11. — The giirricon at Beverlv, Va., was attacked by a 
rebel force under (renenil Itosser. The town and a large por- 
tion of the furue defeniling it, were captured. 

Jan. 16, —Fort Fisher, neat Wilmmgton, N. C, captured witli 
all its equipments, 

Jan. 20 — Rebels evacuate Corinth. 

Jan. 21. — Peace rumora. 

Jan. 27. — Rebel incendiaries set fire to tiie city of Savannah. 

FEBRUARY, 1865, 

Feb. 1. — Illinois ratiBed the Constitutional Amendment. 

Feb. 2, — Murylnnd, Mchisan, New York and Rhode Island, 
ratified the Conatitucional Amendment. 

Feb. 4. — Illinois Black Lawa repealed. 

Fbb. T. — Maine ratified the Constitutional Amendment, 

Feb. 12, General Sherman occupied Branchvilie, S. C. 

Feb. 13, — Indiana ratified the Constitutional Amendmeni 

Feb, 17, — Louisiana ratified the Constitutional Amendment 
General Sherman's plctorioua columns entered Columbia, 8. C, 
and burned the city. 

Feb. 18, — Charleston, S. C, evacuated and taken poaaeasion of 
by General Gilmore. Oreat amount of valvable property de- 
atroyed, eix thousand bales of cotton. Ammunition stored in 
the railroad depot exploded, and many lives were lost. General 
Qilmore hoisted the old flag over Port Sumter, 

Feb. 19. — Fort Anderson, N. C. taken. 

Feb, 21. — Wisconsin ratified the Constitutional Amendment 
Port Armstrong, N. C, taken. 

Feb. 22.— Wilmington captured. 

MARCH 1865 

MAnaa 2. — Gen 1 Sh dan f ught and captured the rebel 
General Early, w th 1 8U0 men b tw n Staunton and Char- 
lottBville. 

March 10.~Gen al B ag^ atta k d G neral Cos near King*- 
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ton, N. C.but waa defeatod. General Shurmnn occupied ITay- 
etteyille, N. C. 

March 12. — Mobile atfaoked, 

March 13. — General Schofield occupied Kingston. 

March 16. — Rebel Geneml Hardee defeated at Averjaboro', 
North Carolina, 

M*RCH 17. — Rebel Congress adjourned, sine die. 

March 19. — llebol General Johnson defeated at Bentonville, 
North Cnrnlina, 

Makch 25. — Rebels attack Generivl Grant and got soundly 
whipped. 

APRIL, 1S5J. 

April 3. — Richmond takem. 

April 9. — General Lee surrendered. Mobile captured. 

April 12. — Salisbury, N. C, captured. Mobile captured by 
General Canby, 1.000 prisoners, 150 cannon, 3,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Columbus, Ga., captured, 

April 13. — Baliegh, N. C, captured. Governor Vance taken 
prisoner. 

Apbil 14, — President Lincoln assassinated. Secretary Sew- 
Brd stabbed. Arkansaa ratified the Constitutional Amendment 

April 15. — President Lincoln died about 7 o'clock, a. m. 

April 16. — Andrew Johassn took the oath and was declared 
President of the United States. 

April 26. — General Johnson surrendered. The war is ovep. 

April 27.— Booth, the murderer of President Lincoln shot 
and captured. Dead, 

MAY, 180,5. 

Mat 8. --Subscriptions to 7-30 loan $5,183,000. 

Mat 9.— Subscriptions to 7-30 loan $15,165,300. 

jIat 10. — Jefferson Davis captured at Irwinvilio, 75 milea 
■nuth-west of Macon, Ga., by the 4th Michigan cavalry, under 
Colonel Pritchard, of General Wilson's command. Also, hii 
wife, mother, Postmaster-general Regan, Colonel Uarrison, Pri- 
Thte .'^'ir^tary. Colonel Johnson and other military charauteri. 
S.ib.atipUon to 7-30 loan 117,410,100. 

U*T 11.— Subscription to 7-30 loan $15,411,800. 

Mhf 12.— SubftsripUoD to 7-30 loan $13,762,100. 
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Mat 13.— Sub-iorlptiona to 7-30 loaa $S0,45I,95a Total foi 
oas week $9M,00I),00I). 

Mat 19. — Rebel Governor Watts, of Alabama, nrrested. 

Mat 21. — Rebel Oorernor Letcher, of Virginia, arrested. 

May 24— Grand review of General Sherman's armj at Wtsk- 
ington. Jefferson Davis indicted for treason. 

Mat 26, — Kirbj Smith surrendered. The last armed lobel 
.organization has aitccnmbcd. 

May 31.— Kebel General Hood and staff surrendered. 
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Pay of Officers of the U. S,, Civil and Militarji 



President $^n,OOI) per anoum 

Private SeeretHry 2.^00 " ' " 

Private SecreDarj lo eign Patents 1,500 " " 

^'ioe President 8,U00 " " 

Secretary of State $8,000 per aoDum 

Secretnry of the Treaaury, 8,000 " " 

SeoreWry of War 8,000 " " 

Secretary of tlie Navy 8,000 " " 

Soereiary of the Interior 8,000 " " 

PoBtmastei: General 8,000 " " ■ 

Attorney General 8,000 " " 

LECISLATIVB BEPiRTHBST. 

Speaker of House of EepresentndveB, (mile- 

M^, 20centa permile,) J8,000 per annum 

U. S Senators^Members of Congress, and Dele- 
gates from TerritorieB,.- 5,000 " " 

JUDICIAEY, (SUPEEJIE CODE! OF IT. 8.) 

Chief Justice $6,500 per annum 

Associate Justices, [8 in number] (Court meeta 

first Monday in December) 6,000 " " 

! trsiTEO STATES IN 
HINlSTERa 



Miniater tf 



Minister to Great Britain $17,500 per annum 

— ■ ■■ ■ 12,000 " " 

17,500 " " 

Minister to Spam 12,000 " " 

Minister to Prussia 12,000 " 

Slinister to Austria 12,000 " " 

Minister to Italy , 12,000 " " 

Minister to China 12,000 " " 

Minister to Meiico 12,000 " " 

Minister to Hraiil .-. 12,000 " " , 

Miniater to Chili 10,000 " " 

Minister to Peru 10,000 " " 

Minister (o Sfcaragua 7,000 " "■ 

2R9 
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Miniaterin Portugal ..$7,500 per a 

Minister in Belgium 7,500 " 

Minister in Netherlands 7,500 " 

Miniater in Denmark. 7,500 " 

Minister in Sweden and Norway 7,500 " 

Minister in Switzerland 7.500 " 

Minister in Pontif States 7,500 " 

MiniBterin Turkey 7,500 " 

Minister in Japan 7,500 '' 

Miniater in Costa Ricn-. 7,500 '' 

Minister in Suatemala 7,500 " 

Minister in Honduras 7,-500 " 

Minister in Salrador 7,500 " 

Minister in New Granada. 7,500 " 

Minister in Venezuela 7,500 " 

Minister in Ecuador 7,500 " 

Minister in Argentine Confederation 7,500 " 

Miniater in Hawaiin Islands 7,500 " 

Secretary of War $S,000 p 

Assistant Secretary of War 3,000 

Second Assistant Secretary of War, 3,000 

Gommander-in- Chief 5,340 

Adjutant General 3,5M 

Assistant Adjutant General 2,532 

Second Assistant Adjutant General 1,056 

Third Assistant Adjutant General , 1,956 

Fourth Assistaut Adjutant Geneml 1,956 

Chief Clerk Adjutant General's Bureau 1,800 

Inspector General 2,532 

Judge Advocate General 2,533 

Deputy Judge Advocate 1,956 

Quartermaster General.„ 3,694 

Deputy Quartermaster General 2,244 

Assistant Quartermaster. ., 2,532 

Chief Clerk Quartermaster's Oureau i,S0O ' 

Chief Engineer 3,594 ' 

Assistant Engineer 1,506 ' 

Chief Clerk of Engineer Bureau 1,800 ■ 

Provost Marshal General 

Sui^eon General 3.594 

AMsistant Wurpeon General 2,532 

Chief Clerk Surgeon General's Uureau i.SM • 

Chief of Ordnance 3,594 
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I'AY OF OFFICERS or THE UNITED STATES. 

ABsistant Chief of Ordniince 1.654 ] 

Chief Clerk of Ordoance Bureau I/SOO 

Pajmaster General 2.740 

Deputy Faj master Geaertil 2,144 

Additional PaymaBter. 1,950 

Chief Clerk Pajmaster Generars Bureau 1,800 

Cymmisaary General of Subaiatence 2,532 

Assistant Com miaBary General 1,956 

Second A aai Stan t Co mmiasary General 1,956 

Chief Clerk Commissary General's llureau... 1,800 



Lieutenant Qenerai S'20 00 per month 

Aids-de-oamp and military geeretarj to Lieu- 
tenant General, each 170 00 " " 

Major General 445 00 " " 

Senior Aid-de-oamp to General-in-Chief. 163 00 " " 

Aid-de-camp, in addition, to pay, etc., of 

Lieutenant or Captain 24 00 " " 

Brigadier General 299 50 " " 

Aid-de-oamp, in addition to pay, etc., as 

Lieutenant 11 00 " *' 



Adjutant General — Brigadier General $407 50 per month 

Aasis tan t Adjutant General— Colo neL 211 00 " 

Aaaiatant Adjutant General— Lt. Colonel 187 00 

Assistant Adjutant General— Major 163 00 

Judjie Advocate General— Colonel 211 00 

Judge Advocate — Major. 163 00 

Division Major 163 00 

rNSFECTOR OBNEBAL's DEPAIiTMENT. 

Inspector General — Colonel $211 00 per month 

Asaiatant Inspector General— Major 163 00 " •' 



Signal Officer—Colonel $211 00 f 



Paymaster General $2flS 33 per month 

Deputy PaymaBter General [W7 00 " " 

Paymaster ■■ 1C3 00 " " 
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Chief of Oriiinani.e — brigadier Gcneril &J07 M per month 

Colonel ill (JO " 

Lieutenant Colonel lf-7 00 " " 

Wojor II '' 00 " " 

Captnin IJJ jO " " 

First lieutenant 112 b3 ■■ " 

'second Lieuteniint lli S3 " ' 

Bre?et becond Lteutouant IIJ S3 " ' 



Colonel S211 00 per month 

Lieutenant Colonel 1S7 00 " " 

Major ]03 00 " 

• CaptHin i!>9 50 " " 

First Lieutenant 1)3 S3 " " 

Second Lieutenant. 112 83 " 

Breyot Second Lieutenant 112 83 " " 

QtfARTEIUIASTEn'a DEPARTWENT. 

Quartermaster General — Brigadier General. .$407 50 per montfv 

Assiatant Qoartermafiter General — Colonel... 211 00 " '' 

Deputj Qnartermueter General — Lt, Colonel 187 00 " " 

Quartermaster — Major 163 00 " " 

isfliBtant Quartermaster — Captain 129 50 " " 

SUBSISTENCE CEPABTJIENT, 

Commissary General of Subsistence— Briga- 
dier General $290 50 per uontl) 

Asfistant Commissary General — Lt. Colonel.. 187 00 " " 

CommiBsary of Wubsistence — Major 163 00 " " 

CommisBftry of yubsistence — Ciiptain 129 50 " '' 

Assistant Commissary of Subsistence, in ad- 
dition to pay, etc., as Lieutenant. II 00 " " 

MEDICAL DEPARTMEST. 

Surgeon General— Rrigadier General $299 50 per month 

AsHistant Surpeon General 211 00 " " 

Mediual inspector General 21 1 00 " " 

Mi'ilivui Inspeiitor. 1S7 00 " " 

SurKOona of ten yearn' service 19900 " " 

^ui^eons of less than tun years' serviue 103 00 " " 
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AsRictnnt PurcPOtiB (if ten venrs' sorviee 165 50 per month 

A^^isI.lnt rinrjipniiJ- of five yearn' i-ervice l^'J 50 " " 

ABeisCiuit Sui'seiins of less tJisn five jeurs' 

B^rviuu , 112 S3 " " 

AiljiiMnt, Rejjjmpntnl Qucrtej'm.ipter, and 
lU-Kimencnl <'()iiimiBa..ry, in addition to 

pay ol' Lieutenant, eaeli 10 00 " " 

OFFICERS OF ARTILLBRT AND ISFANTRT. 

Cr)lotiel $194 00 per month 

Lieutenant Colonol 170 00 " " 

MHjcr 151 00 " " 

Capt-iin ] IH 50 " « 

Firat Lieutenant 108 50 " " 

Second Lieutenant 103 50 " " 

Brevet yecond Lieutenant 103 50 " " 

Adjutat-t, in addition to paj, etc., of Lieut... 10 00 " " 
Hegimenlal Quartermaster, in addition to 

pay, etc., of Lieutenant. 10 00 " " 



PAT OF KON-COIISIISSIOSED OFFICE KS, PKITATES, ETC. — CiVALRT. 

Serge antMaj or $21 00 per month 

Quartern! aster Sergeant 21 00 " " 

ChiefBuglec. £1 00 " " 

First Sergeant 20 00 " " 

Sergeant 17 00 " " 

Saddler Sergeant 21 00 " " 

CommiBsary Bergeant. 21 00 " " 

Hospital Steward 30 00 " " 

Corporal 14 00 " " 

Bugler, or Trumpeter. 13 00 " " 

Ferrier and Blacksmith 15 00 " " 

Private 13 00 " " 

Veterinary Surgeon 75 00 " " 

African under-cooks 10 00 " " 

OBDNAXCB. 

Sergeant $34 00 per month 

Corporal 20 00 " " 

Wagoner 14 00 '■ " 

Saddler H 00 " " 

Private— first olasB. 17 00 " " 

Private — Mcondclaas. 16 00 " " 
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Sergeant-MBJor 

QuftrterinaBCer Sertjeant... 

CommiHsary Sergeant , 

First Sergeant , 

Sergeant 

noBpital Steward... 



21 00 

20 00 

IT 00 

30 00 

Corporal 14 00 

Artificer, Artillery 15 00 

Private 13 00 

Principal Muaici an 21 00 

Musician 12 00 

African under-coolja 10 00 



Sergeant. .$34 00 per month 

Corporal 20 00 " " 

Private— first class 17 00 " " 

Private^second class. 16 00 " " 

Musician 13 00 " " 

African under-coois 10 00 " " 



Leader $45 00 per month 

Four of the Band 34 00 " " 

Eight of the Band , 17 00 " " 

Four of the Band.... 20 00 " " 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Medical Cadets 

Hospital Steward — first class 

Matron 

Female nurses 40 cents per day, 

PAT OF THE NAVY OP THE UNITED STATES. 



,..$30 00 
... 22 00 
... 6 00 



When at sea $5,000 per a 

When on shore duty 4,000 " 

On leave, or waiting orders 3,000 " 

OnHetired List 2,000 " 
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3 LIST. 



When ataea 84.000 per s 

Wheo on shore duty.. 2,K0O " 

On leave, or waiting orders 2.i00 " 

On Betired List 1,600 " 



— iCIIVE LIST. 



When at sea $2,800 per a 

When on shore duty 2,240 " 

Od leave, or waiting ordera 1,680 " 

OnKetirod List 1,400 " 



COMMAKDERS iCTlTB LIST. 

When at sea. $2,343 per a 

■When on shore duty. 1,875 " 

On leave, or waiting orders 1,500 " 

On Retired List 1,300 " 

LlBlITBKANTa ACTIVE LIST. 

When at eea , $1,875 per e 

When on shore duty 1,500 " 

On leave, or waiting orders 1,200 " 

On Retired List 1,000 " 



When ftt sea. $1,500 per o 

When on shore duty 1,200 " 

On leave, or waiting orders , 960 " 

On Retired List 800 " 



Whtn at sea $1,200 per a 

When on shore duty 960 " 

On leave, or waiting orders 768 " 

On Retired List.... 500 " 



Fleet Burgeons 

For neoond five years after date of commis- 



...$2,400 per a 
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?nr(;con» rnnltinsr with ciiininiinders $l,|lir» per 

^urgeuna ranking witli liBUMiimniB i,llOU " 



pBRned S'i.iO per a 

A-BsiHtanl fJaO '' 



On duty at sea Sl.iino per o 

On other duly i.4U0 " 

On leftve, or waitini; orders 1,100 " 



On duty at sea S],2.')0 per s 

On other duty i.U-iO " 

On leave, or waitinj; orders SOO " 



On duty nt Bea — For fouvth five years after 

dat« of commission |2,900 per d 



PArjIAStEnS BETIBBD. 



Banking with Captains $1,300 per annuns 

Ranking with Commanders ],iO0 " " 

Ranking with Lieutenants 1,000 " " 



PATlfASTBltS. 



On duty at sea — after five years from date of 

commission $1,000 per a 

On leave, or waiting orders 800 " 



To be paid as Lieutenants. 



OF UATBElIATiaS. 



On doty. $1,800 per annum 

On leave, or waiting orders 900 " '■ 



lUNMERS, CARPENTEItS, AKD SAILMAKEKS. 



On duty at sen — for first three years' sea ser- 
vice from date of appointment. ,.,.„ ,,.$1,000 per annum 
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For twclreypBrH' service and upwards 1,450 per ftrmua 

On leiive. ur wnitin;; urderu — fur twelve years' 

sea oerviue and upwards 1,000 " " 



On duty — for first five years after dftto of 

oiiimi^Ri.m $l,SOn p 

After Hfwen jeHrB from date of cmi.iiiiasion... l',6U0 
On leave, or wHitinj; (irJers, after fifteen yenrs 

from date of conmiission 1,500 



On duty $1,500 per a 

On leave, or waiting orders 900 " 



On duty 11,000 per b 

On leave, or waiting orders 750 " 



Commission not to exceed $^,000 per ADnnm 

Kavy Afrent ftt Sfln Francisco. 4,000 " " 

Temporary Navy Agents 

Naval Storekeepers 

. Officers of the Navy on Foreign Stations f),500 per a»Mim 

Engineer-in-Chief. 3,000 " " 

Naval Constructors 2,600 " " 

" " when not on duty 1,800 " " 

Secretaries to commanders of squadrons. 1,500 " " 

Clerks to commanders of squadrons and com- 
manders of vessels 500 " " 

At Navy Yards— Boston and New York 1,200 " " 

At Kftvv Yard— Washington 1,200 " " 

At Navy Yards — Portsmouth, N. tt, and 

Philadelphia. 1,200 " » 

At Navy Yard— Mare Island. 1,500 " " 

YEOUEN. 

Ir »hipe-of-tha-line $45 00 per mcaUi 

In fricates 40 00 " ' 

In sloops 30 00 ' 

Tn smaUer vesBelB 24 « ' 
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In shipH-of-the-line #30 00 per u 

Infrigates 25 00 " 

In Bloopa 20 00 " 



Master's (Acting) $40 00 per montb 

Boatswains 2A 00 " " 

Gunners.... 25 00 " " 

Cftrpenters 25 00 " " 

Sailmakers 20 00 " " 

Armorers 20 00 " " 

Masters-atArms 25 00 " 

Ship's Corporals 20 00 " " 

Coxwains 24 00 " " 

Quartern! asters 24 00 " " 

Quarter Gunners 20 00 " " 



Of forecastle $l!4 00 per montli 

Oftops 20 00 '■ " 

Of aflerauard 20 00 " " 

Of bold 20 00 " " 

Coopers 20 00 " " 

Painters 20 00 " " 



Ship's $30 00 per mooiV 

Officers' 20 00 " " 

Surgeons', nhera ship's aomplement is 400 

and over. 40 00 " » 

Surgeons', where ship's complement is 200 

and under 400 33 00 " " 

Surpeons'i where ship's complement ia under 

HOO. 25 00 " 1 

PajmftBter's, where ship's complement is 240 

and oter 33 00 " " 

Assistant Paymaster's, where complement is 

100 and over 33 00 " 

Assistant Paymaster's, where compleiaent is 

under 100 30 00 " ' 
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Where complement is less than 200, one nurse.lU 00 per month 
Where complement is over 200, two nurses, 
each 14 00 " " 

C00K3, 

Bhip'a $24 00 per month 

Officer's.,. 20 00 '■ " 



Masters of the Band $30 00 per month 

First class. 15 00 " " 

Second claBS 12 00 " " 

Beamen $18 00 per montii 

Ordinary Seamen 14 00 " " 

Landsmen 12 00 " " 

Boys 8-9 00 " " 



First class. $30 00 per 

Becond class 25 00 " 

Coal Heavers IS 00 " 



Colonel Commandant $3,180 00 per annum 

Paymaster, with rank of Major 2,154 00 " " 

Adjutant and Inspector, with rank of 

Major 2,154 00 " " 

Quartermaster, with ranlt of Mnjor 2,154 00 " " 

AsaiBtant Quartermaster, with rank of 

Captain 1,752 00 " " 

Colonel 2,529 00 " " 

Lieutenant Colonel 2,239 50 " " 

Major 2,010 00 " " 

NoTi.— Br a lute est of Congress, the reoolhl? Vy "t prlvnlB soldiers hu bftn 
offleers, lliM, Imiircollj reducing lliclr paj. 
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SCHEDULE OF STAMP DUTIES. 



Ai^knoicledgment of deeds. e:si,'mpC 

Affidavit 5 ois. 

" in sultd or le;:Hl pr<iuecdini:« exempt, 

Agreement or AppraisemtnC, (lor caoh slieet, tir piece of 

paper on which the same is wriiien) 5 cts. 

Assignment OT Ir&naiel of niort;;iif;e, lease, or pnliey of 
suine duty aa the original 



" of -patent right 5 cts. 

Bank CAects, driifts or orders. Ac, at si^xht or on demand 2 ots. 
BilU of Exchange, (Koreifrn.) drawn in, but piiyable out 
of, the United States, each bill of three 
or mure, must be stamped. 

For every bill of each set, where the sum 
made payable docs not exceed one hun- 
dred dollars, or the equivalent thereof in 
any forei>;n currency in which such bills 
may be expressed, according to the stand- 
ard of value fixed by the United States... 2 eta 

For every additional hundred dollars, or 
fractional part thereof in excess of one 
hundred dollars 2 oti. 

(Foreign,) drawn in, but made payable out 
of, theUnited States, (if drawn singly or 
in duplicate,) pay the same duty as In- 
land Bills of Eichange. 

[The acceptor or acceptors of any Bill of 
Exchange, or order for the payment of 
any sum of money drawn, or purporting 
to be drawn, in any foreign country, but 

Sayabia in the United .Stales, mast, be- 
>re paying or acoepting the saOie, place 
thereon a stamp indicating the duty.] 
Billt of Exchange, (Inland,) draft or oiider, payable oth- 
erwise than at sight or on demand, and 
any promissory note, whether payable on 
demand or at a time designated, (except 
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bank notes issued for circulaCloQ, And 
chacks inaile and mt(>ndtid to be, and 
wliich slinll bo, forthwith presentftd for 

Eajmcnt,) for a sum not eiceeding one ■ 
undred dollars 5 ott. 

For every additionul JIOIJ, or fractional 

_ j)art thereof. 5 eta. 

[Ihe vrarrant of attorney to confess judg- 
niont on u. note or bond is eieuipt from 
stamp duty, if the note or bond is prop- 
erly stumped.] 
Billt of Lading, of vessels for ports of the United States 

or Bntwh Korth America eiempt 

" or receipt for goods, to any foreign port.... 10 ota. 
Bill of Sale of any vessel, or part thereof, when the 
consideration does not exceed five hun- 
dred dollars 50 cts. 

" exceeding $olKI, and not eiceeding $1,000. $1 00 
" exceeding $1,000, for each $500, or frac- 
tional partthereof. 50 cts. 

" of poraonaJ property, (other than ship or 

vessel) 5 rts. 

Bo»d, personal, for the payment of money. (See Mort- 
gage.) 

" official $1 00 

" for indemnifying any person for the pay- 

ment of any sum oi money, where the 
money ultimately recoverable thereupon 

is 81,000 or less 50 cts. 

■■ Where the money recoverable eicoeds 

$1,000, for every additional f!,000, or 

fractional part thereof. 50 ota. 

A>MRi.— County, city, and town bonds, railroad and 

other corporation bonds, and scrip, are 

Bubjeot to stamp duty. (Spe Mortgage.) 

" of any- description, other than such as are 

^ required in lejraJ proceedings, and such 

Ks are not otherwise charged in this 

Schedule 25 cts. 

Ctrtificates of deposit in bank, som not eiceeding one 

hundred doihira 2 eta. 

" of deposit in bunk, sum exceeding one 

hundred dolhtra V. 5 ota. 

'* of Bliiok in an incorporated company 26 cts. 

" general Seta, 

' of record upon the instrument reoorded .. exempt 
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HtUBf DatlH. 

Cerlifieales of record upun tbe book exempt 

'' of weight or measurement of animals, eoal, 

wood, or other articles, except weighers' 

aud measurers' retuiuB exempt 

'' of a qualification of a Justice of the Peace, 

Commissioner of Deeda, or Notary Puh- 

lie 5 cts 

" of search of reoorda 5 eta, 

" that certain papers are on file 5 eta. 

" that certain papers can not be found 5 cts, 

" of redemption of land aold for taxes 5 cts 

" of birth, carriage and death 5 eta. 

" of qualification of school teachers 5 cts 

" of profit* of an incorporated company for 
a sum not leas than $10 and not exceed' 

ing$50 .■ 10 cts 

" exceeding $50, and not exceeding $1,000... 25 cts 

" exceeding $1 ,000, for every additional 

$1,000, or fractional part thereof 25 cts * 

" of damage, or otherwise, and all other cer- 

tificates or documents iasued hy any port 
warden, marine surveyor, or other person 

acting as such „, 25 cts. 

Certified Transcripts of judgments, satisfaetion of judg- 
ments, and all papers recorded or on file. 5 eta, 
[N. B. — As a general ruie, every certificate 
which lias, or may have, a legal value in 
any court of law or equity, will require 
a stamp duty of 5 cts.] 
Charter parly, or letter, memorandum, or other writing 
between the captain, owner, or agent of 
any ship, vessel, or steamer, and any other 
person, relating to the charter of the 
same, if the registered tonnage of said 
ship, vessel, or steamer does not exceed 

one hundred and fifty tons : fl 00 

" exceeding one hundred and fifty tons, and 

not exceeding three hundred tons 3 GO 

" exceeding three hundred tona, and not ex- 
ceeding six hundred tons 5 00 

" exceeding six hundred tons 10 00 

Check, draft, or order far tbe payment of any sum of 
money exceeding $10, drawn upon any 
pecHon other than a bunk, banker, or 
trust company, at aight or on demand ... 2 oti. 
OaniTact (See Ayreement.) 
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Contract, Broker's If, ;ts, 

Cimver/ance, lieod, instrmnent, or writing, wherel y lands, 
tenementa, or otlier reattj sold, shall be 
conveyed, the actual value of which does 

not esceed $600 0(1 liK 

" exceeding $500, and not eioreding $1,000, fl OU 

" for every additional $500, or fractional part 

thereof in excess of $1,000 50 cts. 

Endorsement of any negotiable inatrument eaenipt. 

Entrt/ of any goods, wares, or merchandise at any cus- 
tom bouse, cither for consumption or 
warehousing, not exceeding one hundred 

dollars in value 25 cts. 

" exceeding one hundred dollars, and not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars in value 50 cts. 

" exceeding five hundred dollars in value.... $1 OH 
" for the withdrawal of any goods or mer- 
chandise from bonded warehouse 00 ols. 

Gangers' returns, if for quantity not esceeding SOOexetnpt. 

gallons, gross " 

" exceeding 500 gallons " 

Insurance, (Marine, Inland, and L'ire,} where the con- 
sideration paid for the insurance, in 
cash, premium notes, or both, does not 

exceed $10 10 eta. 

" (Marine, Inland, and Fire,) exceedicg $10, 

and not exceeding $50 25 cts, 

. " (Marine, Inland, and Tire,) eiceediag $50, 50 eta, 
Ituuranee, (Life,) when the amount insured does not ex- 
ceed $1,000 25 cto, 

" (Life,) exceeding $1,000, and not exceed- 
ing $5,000 50 cti. 

" (Life,} exceeding $5,000 $1 00 

" (Life,) limited to injury lo persons while 

traveling exempt 

Leate of lands or tenements, where rent does not ex- 
ceed $300 per annum 50 ets, 

" exceeding $300, for each additional $200, 

or fractional part thereof in excess of 

$300 50 Ota. 

" perpetual, subject to a stamp duty aa a 

"conveyance," the stamp duty to be 
measured by resolving the annual rental 
into a capital sum, 
" clause ofguanintjofpajmcnt of rent, incor- 

porated or indorsed, five cents additional. 
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Sanifeit for custom-housD entrj or clearnnce of the 
cargo of any sliip, vessel, or Bteiiraer foi- 
a foreign port, it' the regiHCersd umnii.^^ 
o( euch ehip, vessel, or steaoicr doei nut 

oiceed 300 ions $1 00 

" sxceediag 300 tons, and doC exceeding 6ij0 

tons, 3 00 

" exijeediDji 600 tons 5 00 

Measurer' s Eetiirns, if for qunDtitj oot czceediog oae 

thousand busliels exempt. 

" exceeding one thousand busliela <• 

Mortgage, trust deed, bill of sale, or personal bond for 
the pajnreat of money exceeding $100, 

and not exceeding $500 50 ctn 

" esceeding 11500, for every additional $500, 

or fractional part thereof in excess of 

$500 50 ots. 

Pawneru' Checks 5 cts. 

Femioii Papers. — Powers of attorney, and nil other pa- 
pers relating to applications for bounties, 
arrearages of pay, or pensions, or to re- 
ceipt thereof. exciapt 

Passage 7'ickel from the United States to & foreign port, 

costing not more than (3^ 50 c(8. 

" from the United States to a foreign port, 

costing more than $35, and not exceeding 

$50 ._ ; $1 00 

" for every additional $-i0, or fractional part 

thereof in excess of *50 $1 00 

Powtr o/ Allorney to Beil gr transfer stocli, or collect 

dividends thereon 25 cts. 

" to vote at election of incorporated uompanj 10 cts. 

to receive or collect rents 25 ots. 

'■ to sell, orconvey, or rent, or lease real estate $1 00 

for any purpose 50 cte. 

Probate of mil, or letters of administratiun.where the 
value of both real and personal estate 

does not exceed $:!.00O $1 00 

" for every ndditional $1,000, or fractional 

part tbereof in excess of $2,000. 50 cU 

" bonds of executors, udministrulors, guar- 

dians, and trustees, are each subject to 

a stamp duty uf. $1 00 

" certificate of appointmoiit 5 ctt. 

Protest vi^on bill, note, check, or dialt 25, cts. 
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t'romiisorff Note. — (Sea Bills of Exchange, Inland.) 

nies, wheo pciliey is subject to duty eiempt 

" renewHl of, suljcot to same duty aB an orig- 

inal note. 
Qiiil Claim Deed, to be atnmped aa a conyeyance, ex- 
cept whan i-n'Kn na a release of a iDO»t- 
jin^e by tlie iDurt^agee tu the mortgagor, 
in whiuh case it. is exempt. 
Hect'plCoT the payment of nny sum of money or debt 
line eiueediug $*2U, or for the delivery of 

any property 2 eta. 

" fur satislautiuD of any murtf;age or judg- 
ment or decree of any court. exempt 

SheriJ''s return on writ or other pruceas exempt 

Tjtist Deed, made to secure a debt, to be stamped as a 
mortgage. 
" conveying estate to uses, to be stamped aa 

conveyance. 
Warehouse Receipt lor any poods, mnrea, or merchandise 
not otherwise provided for, deposited or 
stored in any public or private vrare- exempt. 

house, not exoeedinf; JoOO in value " 

" exceeding $.iuO, and not exceeding ff ,000. " 
" exceeding JI,OOU, for every additional 
$I,UOO, or fractional part thereof in ex- 
cess of 81.000 " 

" for any gooda, &o, not othewise provided 

for, stored or deposited in any public or 

private warehouse or yard " 

Wrilt and Legal Documents : 

Writ, or other original process by which 
suit is commenced in any court of record, 

either of law or equity. 50 ctt 

■Writ, or other original procosa issued by 
a court not of record, where the amonnt 

claimed ia $100 or over._. , 50 cts 

Upon every confession of judgment or cog- 
novit for SIOO, or over, except in cases 
where the tax for a writ has been paid.. 50 cti: 
Writs, or other process on appeals from 
justices' courts, or other courts of infe- 
rior jurisdiction, to a court of record,.., 50 ata. 
Warrant of distress, when the amount of 
rent claimed doea not exceed $100, 25 oti. 
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Warrant of disireea when amount exceeds 
$100 60 efs. 

Writs, summons, and other process issued 
bj a justice of tlie peace, police or mu- 
nicipal court, of no gri:iiter jurisdiction 
tban a justice of tlie peace in tbe same 
State eiempt. 

Writs, and oth?r process in any criminal 
or otlier suits comniv'iioed by tlie United 
States in any State exempt. 

Official doouraenta, instruments, and papers 
issued or used by officers of the United 
States Government esempt. 



GENEHAL REMARKS. 

Keyenue stamp yb 11 mllyp yf!i 

matters or thing m d SldlB ptpp j 

ftnd playing cad pf 1^1 P' iibp 

Postage stamp n t b d j. ym t f th d y b g 
able DD instrum 

It is the duly flmk fn tmttffith mp 
thereto and to Ihm titm qdbjlw 

Proper cancella 1 

Under the pr f 1 S n m t bj t 1 

stamp duty, but issued without a stamp or with an insuJScient one, 
may be so stamped by the Colleeter as l« be as valid to all intents 
and purposes (except ai againil Tights acquired in good faith before such 
stamping and the recording of the inslTaTiient, if a record be required) as 
if properly stamped when made or issued. Such an instrument, is- 
sued at a time when and in a place where no collection district was 
established, may be stamped by the party who issued it or by any 
party having an interest therein at any time prior to January 1, 
186T, and the legal effect of the stamp thus affixed will be the same 
as tliough affixed by the Collector. When originals are lost the 
necessary stamps may be affixed to copies. 

Suits are commenced in many States by other process than writ, 
viz.: summons, warrant, pubticatioa, petition, eto,, in which cases, 
these, as the original processes, severally require stamps. 

The jurat of an affidavit, talien before a Justice of the Peace, 
Notary Public, or other oIEcer duly autlioriied to take affidavits, is 
held to be a certificate, and subject to a stamp duty of five cenis, 
except when taken, in suits or legal proceedings. 

Certificates of Loan, in which, there sliall appear any written or 
printed evidence of an amount of money to be paid on demand, or 
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st a, time designatel, am subject to stamp dutj as "Promisaorj 

When two or mora pecaons join in ttie eiecution of rh instrument, 
the stamp to which the instrument is liable under the Ian maj be 
affixed and canoelled b; either of thera; and "when more than one 
signolura ia affiled to ihe eame paper, one or more stunipa may be 
affixed thereto representing the whole amount of the stamp re- 
quired for Biich signature." 

No stamp is required on any warrant of attorney accompanying 
a bond or note wiien <iucii bond or note has affixed thereto the stamp 
or stamps denoting the duly required; and whenever any bond or 
note is secured by mortgage, but one atnmp duty is required on 
such papers, such stamp duly being the highest rate required for 
Bucb instrutueuts, or either of them. In such case a notq or mem' 
orandum of the value or denomination of the stamp affiied ahould 
be marie upon the margin or in the acknowledgmeDt of the instru- 
ment whiuh is not Btamped. 
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THE CIVIL EIGHTS BILL. 



Be il enacted, ^c, Tliat all persona born in tlio UQited States and 
not subject to nay foreign power, excluding IndiiLiis, not taxed, are 
hereby declared to be citizens of the United States ; and such 
citiieiis of every ra«o and color, witliout regard to any previous 
condition of slavery or involuntarj Bervitiido, except as a punisb- 
inent for crime whereof the party sliall liave been duly convicted, 
sliftU have the same right in every State and Territory in the 
United Slates to malie ar.il enforce contracts; to Bue, bo parties, 
and give cvLJence; to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, liold, and con- 
vey real and personal property ; and to full and equal benefit of 
all laws and proceedings for Uio security of person and properly 
aa is enjoyed by white citiiens, and shall be subject to liliC punish- 
ment, pains, and penalties, and to none other, any law, statute 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, to the contrary notwithstandiog. 

Sec. 2. That any person who, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, shall subject, or cause to be sub- 
jected, any inhabitant of any State or Territory to the deprivalion 
of any right secured or protected by this act, or to difi'ercnt pun- 
ishment, pains, or penalties on account of such person having at 
any tiuio been held in a condition of slavery or involuntary servi- 
tudo, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, or by reason of his color or race, than is 
prescribed for the punishment of white persons, shall be deemed 
guilty of a miademoanor, and, on conviction, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeiling one thousand dollars, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or boti, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3, That tie district courts of the United States, within 
their respective districts, shali have, eiclusively of the courts of 
tiie several States, cogniianco of all Crimea and offences committed 
against the provisions of this act, and also, concurrently with the 
circuit courts of the United States, of all causes, civil and crimi- 
nal, affecting persons who are denied or cannot enforce in the 
couris or judicial tribunals of tie State or locality where they may 
be any of the rights secured to them~by the first section of this 
act; and if any suit or prosecution, civil or criminal, lias been or 
13 289 
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Bliall bo commenced in any Slate courl against niiy sucU person, 
for any oauae whatsoever, or against, any officer, civil or military, 
or Other person, for any arrest or imprisonment, trespasses, or 
wrongs done or committed by virtue or under color of authority 
derived fram this act or the act establishing o bureau for the relief 
of freedmcn and refugees, and all act? amendatory thereof, o 
refusing to do any act upon the ground that it would be inc 
ent With this act, such defendant shall have the right to remove 
such cause for trial to the proper district or circuit court in the 
manner prescribed by the "Act relating to habeas corpus and regu- 
lating judicial proceedings in certaiu cases," approved March 
three, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, and all acta amendatory 
thereof. !rhe jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters hereby 
conferred on the district and circuit courls of tlio United States 
shall be exercised and enforced in conformity with tie laws of tie 
United States, so far as such laws are suitable to carry the same 
into effect; but in all cases ivhere such laws are not adapted to the 
object, or are deficient in the provisions necessary to furnish suit- 
able remedies and punish offences against law, the common law, as 
modified and changed by the constitution and statutes of the State 
wherein the court having jurisdiction of the cause, civil or criminal, 
is held, so far as the same is not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, shall be estended to and govern 
said courts in the trial and disposition of such cause, and, if of a 
criininal nature, in the infliction of punishment on the party found 
guilty. 

Seo. 4. That tie district attorneys, marshals, and deputy mar- 
shals of the United States, tie commissioners appointed by the 
circuit court and territorial courts of the United States, with 
power of arresting, imprisoning, or bailing offenders against tie 
laws of the United States, the officers and agents of the Freedmen'ii 
Bureau, and every other officer who may he specially empowered by 
the President of the United States, shall be, and they are hereby, 
specially authorized and required, at the expense of the United 
Statei, to institute proceedings against al! and every person who 
shall violate the provisions of this act, and cause hiro or them to 
be arrested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the case may be, for trial 
before such court of the United States or territorial court as by this 
. act has cognizance of. the offence. And with a view to affording 
reasonable protection to all persons in their constitutional rights 
of equality before the law, without distinction of race or color, or 
previous condition of slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall bave been duly con- 
victed, and to the prompt discharge of the duties of this ad, it 
shall be tie duty of the circuit courts of the United States and the 
superior courts of tie Territorioe of the United States, from timo 
to time, to increase the number of commissioners, so as to afford a 
speedy and. convenient means for the arrest 
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pei'sous charged with n Tiolation of this net. And Biich commia- 
eioners are»hereby authorized and required lo exercise and dis- 
charge all the powers and duties conferred o» them by Ihia act, 
anil the samo duties wil^ regard to oQenccs crcnted by this act, oa 
they arc authorized by law to eiercise with regard to other offences 
against the tans of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be tho duty of all marshals and deputy 
marshals to obey and c?:ccule aU warrants and precepts issued 
under the provisions of this act, when to them directed ; and should 
any marshal or deputy marshal refuaa to receive such warrant or 
other process when tendered, or to use all proper means diligently 
to execute the same, Le shall, on conviction tliercof, be fined in the 
sum of one thousand dollars, to the use of tbe person upon whom 
the accused is alleged to have committed Ilia ofience. And- the 
bettor to enable tlie said commissioners to execute their duties 
faithfully and efficiently, in conformity with the Constitution of 
the United States and the requirements of this act, they are hereby 
outhorized and empowered, within their counties respectively, to 
appoint, in writing, under (heir Lands, any one or more suitable 
persons, from time to time, to execute all such warrants and other 
process tliat may be issued by tbem in the lawful performance of 
their respective duties; and the persons so appointed to oiecute 
any warrant or process as aforesaid shall have authority to sum- 
mon and call to their aid the bystanders or the poise comilatiu of 
the proper county, or such portion of the land and naval forces of 
the United States, or of the militia, as may be necessary to tha 
performance of the duty with which tiicy are charged, and to 
insure a faiUifnl observance of the clause of the Constitution which 
prohibits fllavery, in conformity with the provisions of this act; 
and said warrants shall run and be executed by said officers any' 
where in the State or Territory within which they are issued. 

Sec. 6. That any person who shall knowingly and wilfully 
obstruct, hinder or prevent any officer, or other person charged 
with the execution of any warrant or process issued under the 
provisions of this act, or any person or persona lawfully aaaisting 
him or them, from arresting any person for whose apprehension 
such warrant or process may have been issued, or shall rescue or 
attempt to rescue such person from the ciiatody of the officer, other 
• person or persons, or those lawfully assisting as aforesaid, when so 
arrested pursuant to the anlhorify herein given and declared, or 
shall aid, obe(, or assist any person so arrested as aforesaid, 
directly or indirectly, to escape from tlie custody of the officer or 
other person legally authorized as aforesaid, or shall harbor or 
conceal any person for whose arrest a warrant or process shall 
have been issued as aforesaid, so as to prevent his discovery and 
arreat after notice or linowledge of the fact that a warrant has 
been iasued for the apprehension of such person, shall, for either 
of said offences, be sul^ect to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
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dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding; six months, by indictment 
and GonTiotion before the district court of the United States for 
the district in which said offence may hare been committed, or 
before tbe proper court of criminnt jurisdiction, if committed 
within any one of the organized Territories of the United States. 

Sec. 7. That the district attorneys, the marshals, their deputies, 
and the clerka of the said distfict and territorial courts shall be 
paid for their services (he liko fees as may be allowed to tbem for 
similar services in other cases \ and in all cases where the pro- 
ceedings are bofore a commissioner, he shall be ontitleil to a foe of 
ten. dollars in full for bis aervicea in each case, inclusive of all 
services incident td eucIi arrest and examination. The person cr 
persons authorized to execute the process to be issued by such 
oommiasioners for the arrest of offenders against tbo provisions of 
this act shall bo entitled to a foe of fiTO dollars for each person he 
or they may arrest and take before any such commissiouer as 
aforesaid, witi sucli other fees as may be doomed reasonable by 
such commissioner for sucli other additional seryicea as may bo 
necessarily performed by bim or them, such as attending at the 
examination, keeping tlie prisoner in custody, and providing bim 
with food and lodging during liis detention, and until tho final 
determination of such commissioner, and in general for performing 
such other duties as may be required in the premises ; such fees to 
be made up in conformity with the fees usually charged by the 
officers of the courts of justice within tJie proper district or county, 
as near as may be practicable, and paid out of the treasury of the 
United States on tho certificate of the judge of the district within 
which the arrest is made, and to be rccoverablo from the defeudant 
as part of the judgment in case of conviction. 

Sbo. 8. That whenever the President of the United States sliall 
have reason to believe that offences have been, or are likolj to be 
committed against the provisions of this act ivithin any judicial 
district, it shall he lawful for him, in bis discretion, to direct the 
judge, marshal, and district attorney of such district to attend at 
such place witliin the district, and for such time as he may desig- 
nate, for the purpose of the more speedy arrest and trial of persons 
charged witli a violation of this act; and it shall bo tbe duty of 
every judge or other officer, when any such requisition shall be 
received by him, to attend at the place and for the time therein 
designated. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States, or such person as lie may empower for that purpose, to 
employ such part of the land or naval forces of the United States, 
or of the militia, as shall be necessary to prevent the violation and 
enforce the due execution of this act. 

Sec. 10, That upon all questions of law arising in any cause 
under the provisions of this act, a Saal appeal may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Bill passed in the Senate over the President's veto by tlia 
vote of 33 yeas to 15 nays, and in the House by 122 yeas to 41 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 



The Amendment proposed to the Constitution, Jane 8, 1866. 
ARTICLE XIV. 

Section 1. All persons born o natural zed in tho United 
Stales, and subject to tt e jur d et on thereof ore citiiens of the 
United States and of be State nhere n tbey reside. No State 
sball make or enforce any law ^b 1 hall abr dge the privileges 
or immunities of citize s of the Un ted States nor shall any 
State deprive any person of lile, liberty, or property, witbont due 
process of law, nor deny to any person witbin its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of tho laws. 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportianed among tbe several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 
But when the right to vote at any cleolion for tha choice of oleetors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, representa- 
tives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male 
inbabitanls of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and 
citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, eicept for 
participation in rebellion or other crime, tbe basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the proportion which tbe number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citi- 
zens twenty-one years of ago in such Stale. 

Sec. 3. Kopersonaball be a sen.itoror representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil 
or military, under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, OS a member of Congress, or as 
an ofSoer of the United States, or as a member of any State legis- 
lature, or as an executive or judicial ofCcer of any State, to sup- 
port tho Constitution of tho United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection of rebellion against tbe same, or given aid or comfort 
to tlie enemies tbereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thiirds 
of each house, remove such disability. 

""to. 4. The validity of the public debt of tho United States, 
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robellinn, shall not be questioned. Cut ncilher Iho United States 
nor any Slaio shall assume Or pay any debt or obligation incutTed 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or 
any claim for tJio loss or emancipation of any slnTC ; but all Buch 
debts, obligations and claims sLall be held illegal and void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall bave power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisiona of this article. 

The Amendment passed Iho Senato by a Totc of 33 yeas lo 11 
nays, and the House by a Tole of 138 yeas to SG naya. 
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AN ACT fort! Jf Ef 
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liouisiana und Tex Ih 

Sue, 2. That it shall be the duty of the President fo aaaigo to 
the command of each of said districts an officer of the army, not 
below the rank of brigadier-general, and (odetail a sufficient mili- 
tary force to enable such officer to perform his duties and enforce 
his authority within tho district to which he is assigned. 

Bbc. 3. That it shall bo the duty of each officer asaigaed, . as 
aforesaid, to protect all persons in their rights of person and pro- 
perty ; to aupprcaa inaurrecdon, disorder, and yiolenoe, and to 
punish, and cause to be punished, all disturbers of the public peace, 
and criminals ; and to this end ho may allow loyal ciyil tribunals 
tp take jurisdiction of and try offendera; or, when in his judgment 
it may bo necessary, for the trial of offenders, he shall have power 
to organi 10 military commisaioDS or tribunals for that purpose; 
and all interference under color of State authority with tho eier- 
oise of military aiitbotity under this act shall be null and void. 

Sbc. 4. That all persons put under military arreatby virtue of 
this act shall be tried without unnecessary delay, and no cruel or 
unusual punishment shall bo inflicted, and no sentence of any 
military oommlisian or tribiiDal, hereby authorized, affecting the 
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life or liberty of nny person, eliall be cr.eouted until it is approTCd 
by llie officer in oommand of liie district; and llic laws and regula- 
tions for tlie government of (be drmy sliali not be affected by tljiB 
act, ciccpt in so far as tliey may conflict witb ita provisions. 

Sec. 6. That when the people of any one of said rebel States 
sball have formed a constitutional government, in confonnity witb 
liio Constitution of Ibe United States in all respects, framed by a 
convention of delegates elected by the persons who may vote upon 
the ratification or rejection thereof, as hereinafter provided; and 
ivhen said ooastitution, so framed, sball bave been ratified by a 
majority of the male citiiens of said State, twenty-ono yeara ol4 
and upward, of whatever race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, who may have been resident in said State for one year previous 
to the day of voting on. the question of ratifying such constitution, 
" oiccpt such as may be disfranchised for participating in the rebel- 
lion, or for felony at common law; and when such conEtitutlon 
sball provide that the elective franchise sball be enjoyed by all 
sueh peraons that bave tbo qualifications heroin stated, and sball 
have been submitted to Congress for examination, and Congress 
shall hnve approved the same; and when gajd State, by a vote of 
its legislature elected under said constitution, shall bave adopted 
tbo amendment to the Constitution of the United States, proposei} 
by the Thirty-ninth Congress, and known as articlo fourteen, and 
when said article aball become a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, such State shall be declared entitled (o representa- 
tion in Congress, and senators and representatives shall be admitted 
thereupon, on their taking the oatli prescribed by the law; and 
then and thereafter the preceding sections of this bill shall be in- 
operative in said State. 

Sec. 13, (proposed by Mr. Doolitlle,) provides that the penalty of 
death shall not be inflicted by the military power without the 
approval of the President. 

Sfic. 7. (Shellabarger's amendment.) That until the people of 
said rebel States shall, by law, be admitted to representation in the 
Congress of the United States, the civil governments that may 
I exist therein sball bo deemed provisional only, and shall be in all 
roapcots subject to the paramount auibocity of the United Stales, 
which may at any time abolish, modify, control, and superseilc the 

;, and in all elections to any office under such provisional gov- 

---'1 all persons shall be entitled to vote, and nono others, 
Hiiu mu entitled to vote under the provisions of tbo fifth section 
of this act, and no person shall be eligible to any office under such 
provisional governments who would bo disqualified from holding; 
office under the provisions of the tbird article of said Constitutional 
Amendment, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MILITABY GOVERTOJENT BILL. 

Piaisd al the First Session 0/ Iht Fortieth Cangrisi. 

An Act Biipplementary Ui an act entitled, "An act tfl provide for the 
more efficient government of the rebel Slates," pnssod March 
■ecoDcl, eigbteea bundred and siztj-seveit, and to facilitate 



Be U enacted by the Senate and Home of RepreieniaUves of the United 
Slatet of America in Congresa assembled. That bctoro the first day of 
September, eighteen hundred and sixtf-aeven, the commanding gen- 
eral ia each district defined by an act entitled, " An act to proiide 
for the more efficient goTernment of the rebel States," passed Marcli 
second, eighteen hundred and eiity-aeven, shall cause a registration 
to be made of the male citizens of the United States, twenty-one 
years of age and upward, resident in each county or parish in tlie 
State or States included in his district, which registration shall in- 
clude only those persons who are qualified to Tote for delegates by 
the act aforesaid, and who shall have talcen and subscribed the fol' 

lowing oath or affirmation; 'I, , do solemnly swear, (or affirm, | 

in the presence of Almighty Ood, that I am a citizen of the State of 

; that I have resided in said State for months next 

preceding this day, and now reside in the county of , or the 

pariah of , in said State, (as the case may be;) that I am 

twenty-one years old; that I have not been disfranchised for partici- 
pation in any rebellion or civil war against the United States, nor 
for felony committed against the laws of any State or of the United 
States ; that I have never been a member of any Statfl legislature, 
□or held any executive or judicial office in any State, and afterward 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or 
given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; that I have never taken 
an oath as a memberof Congress of the United States, or as an officer 
of the United States, or as a member of any State legislature, or aa 
an eieoutive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and afterward engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemies thereof; that I will faithfully support the Constitution and 
obey the laws of the United States, and will, to the beetof my ability, 
encourage others so to do, so help me God ;" which oath or affirmation 
may be administered by any registering officer. 

Sbo. 2. And be it further enacted. That after the completion of the 
registration hereby provided for in any State, at such time and 
places therein as the commanding genera! shall appoint and direct, 
of which at least thirty days' public notice shall be given, an election 
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shall be beld of delegalea to a convention for the purpose of ealsb- 
lishing n conatituLioa and ciril gavemment for such State 1o;al to 
the Union, said convention in each State, except Virginia, to consist 
of the BBimo aumhcr of members as the most nnmerous branch of the 
State legiEilature of such State in the year eighteen hundred and 
Biitj,' to bo apporiioned among the several districts, counties, or 
pariehes of such State bj the commanding general, giving to each 
representation io the ratio of voters registered as aforesaid as nearlj 
aa may be. The conrention in Virginia shall consist of the same 
number of members as represented the territory now constituting 
Virginia in the most numerous branch of the legislature of said 
State in the year eighteen hundred and siity, io bo apportioned aa 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. And be it /urther enacted, That at said election the registered 
voters of each State shall vote for or against a convention to form 
a constitution therefor under this act. Those voting in favor of such 
» convention shall have written or printed on the ballots by which 
I Ley TOta for delegates, as aforesaid, the words, "For a convention;" 
and those voting against such a convention shall have written or 
printed on such bLiUots tie words, " Against a convention." Tlie 
persons appointed to superintend b; " " 
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this act: Provided, That such eo 
majority of all sudi registered vi 
of holding such convention. 

Sec. 4. And be ii /wlher enacted, That the commanding general of 
eacli district shall appoint as many boards of registration as may 
be necessary, consisting of three loyal of&ccrs or persons, to make 
and complete the registration, superintend the election, and made 
return to him of the votes, list of voters, and of (be persona elected 
as delegates, by a plurality of tho votes cast at said election; and 
upon receiving said returns, he shall open tie same, asoertain the 
persons elected as delegates, according to the returns of the oEScers 
who conducted said election, and make proclamation thereof; and 
if a majority of the votes given on that question shall be for a con- 
vention, the commanding general, within sixty days from the date 
of election, shall notify tho delegates to assemble in convention, at a 
time and plaoe to be mentioned in the notification; and said conven- 
tion, when organized, shall proceed to frame a constitution and civil 
government aecording to the proTisioos of this act, and the aot to 
- irhiob it t^ Rnpplemeotary ; and when the same shall have twen bd 
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fyameil, said coastltuLion sliall be sutmltted hy Oxe c 
ralifiaation to the persons registered under tJiQ proTistODB of this 
act, at an election Co be coadncted by the ofBcera or persons appointed 
or to l>e appointed b; tlio commanding general, aa hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and to be held aftev the eipiration of thirty dajs from the 
date of notice thereof, to be giieo bj said coDTentlan; and the 
returns thereof shall be made to the commanding general of the 
district. 

Sec. 5. And be it farihcT tnactsi!, That if, according to said returns, 
the constitution shall be ratified by a majority of the votes of the 
registered electors qualified as heroin specified, cast at said election, 
at least one-half of all the registered Toters loting upon the question 
of sucli ratification, the president of the conTenLioD shall transmit a 
copy of the same, duly oertified, to tiie President of the United States, 
who shall forthwith transmit the same to CoQgress, if then in session, 
and if not in session, then immediately upon its next assembling ; 
and if it shall moreover appear to Congress that the election was 
one at which all tho registered and qualified electors in the State 
had an opportunity to vote freely and without restraint, fear, or the 
infiuence of fraud, and if the Congress shall be satisfied that such 
constitution meets the approval of a majority of all the qualified 
electors in the State, and if the said constitution shall be declared 
by Congress to be in conformity with the provisions of the act to 
which this is supplementary, and the other provisions of said act 
shall have been complied with, and the said constitution shall be 
approved by Congress, the Slafe shall be declared entitled to repre- 
sentation, and senators and representatives shall be admitted there- 
from, as therein provided. , 

Slo. 0, And be il/urlher enacted, That all elections in the Stales 
mentioned in the said " Act to provide for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebel States," shall, during the operation of said act, 
be by ballot; and all officers making the said registration of voters 
and conducting said elections shall, before entering upon the dis- 
obargB of their duties, take and subscribe the oath prescribed by 
the act approved July second, eighteen hundred and siity-two, en- 
titled, "An act lo prescribe an oath of office:" Provided, That if any 
person shall knowingly and falsely take and subscribe any oath in 
this act prescribed, such person so ofi'ending, and being thereof duly 
convicted, shall be subject to the pains, penalties, and disabilities 
whiffh by law are provided for the punishment of the crime of willful 
and corrupt perjury. 

Sko. 7. And be U farther enacted, That all expenses incurred by the 
several commanding generals, or by virtue of any orders issued, or 
appointments made, by them, under or by virtue of tliis act, shall 
be paid out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 

Sec. 8. And be it further maeted. That the convention for each St»t« 
(hall prescribe the fees, salary, an4 compensation to be puid (o 1^1) 
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delegates and other officers and agenta herein authorized or neces- 
eary to carry into effect tbe purpoaes of this act not herein otherwise 
proTided for, and shall provide for the levy and collection of auoh 
taxes on the property in such State as may be ncceBsary to pay the 

Sec. S. And be it further macled, That the word "article," in tbe 
sixth section of the act to which tbia is supplementary, shall be 
construed to mean "section." 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Speaker of the Mouse of EepresentativeB. 
B. F. WADE, 
President of the Senate i>ro tempore. 
After the election which was held enrly in February, 18G8, upon 
the ratification of a new Constitution lor the State of Alabama, the 
iaw was 80 amended by Congres? that a majority of tbe votes east 
(instead of a majority of the regiatereiJ voters) flbould he required 
to ratify or r^eot State constitutions in the seceded States. 
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JAMES BUCHAN. 
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HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

DIGEST OF THE LAW, ETC. 



Be it enacted by the Senate and Zfouie of Represenlatives of the United 
States 0/ America m Congreai ejiieratlfd. That there shall be estab- 
lished in the Treisuiy Department a, separate Bureau, the chief 
officer of wliicb sliall be denominated the Comptroller of .the Cui-- 
reocy, who shall bo under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Sec. 6. That ssEocialions for carrying on the buaincss of bant- 
ing may be formed by any niimber of persons, not less in any 
case than five, who shall enter into artielea of aaaooiation, which 
shall specify in general terma Ihe object for which the association 
is formed, and may contain any other provisiona, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, which the association may see fit 
to adopt for the regulation of the business of the association and 
the conduct of its affairs, whicli said articles shall be signed by 
the persons uniting to form the association, and a copy of them 
forwarded to the Comptroller of the Currcnoj, tfl he filed and pre- 
served in his ofSce. 

Sec. 6. That the persona uniting to form such an association 
shall, under their hands, make an organisation certificate, which 
shall specify — 

First. The name assumed by sncli association, which name shall 
be subject to the approval of the Comptroller. 

Second. The place where its operations of discount and deposit 
are to be carried on, designating the State, Territory, or District, 
and also the particular county and city, town or village. 

Third. The amount of its capital stock, and the number of 
shares into wljich the same sholl be divided. 

Fourth. The names and places of residence of the shareholders, 
and the number of shares held by each of them. 

Fifth. A declaration that said certificate is made to enable such 
persons lo avail themselves of the advantages of this act. 

The said certificate shall be acknowledged before a judge of 
some court of record or a notary public, and such certificate, with 
the acknowledgment thereof authenticated by the seal of euoh 
court or notary, shall be transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who shall record and carefully preserve the same in hia 
office. Copies of such certificate, duly certified by the Comptroller 
(801) 
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and ButhcnlioatcJ by Lis seal of office, aliall bo legal and sufficient 
cvidcnco in all courts und places ivilbln the United States, or Iha 
jurisdiction of the Government thereof, of (he existence of such 
association, aod of every other matter or thing which could be 
proved by the production of the original certificate. 

Sec. T. That no association shall bo organized under this act, 
with a lees capital than one hundred thousand dollars, nor in a 
city trhose population exceeds fifty thousand persons, with a less 
cnpital than two hundred thousand dollars: I'romded, That banks 
trith a capital of not less than fifty thousnnd dollars may, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any 
place, the population of which does not eicecd six thousand iuhab- 



Sbc. 8. Thttt^very association formeil, pursuant to the provisions 
of this a£t, shnl), from the date of the execution of its orgauiiation 
certificate, be a body-corporate, but sbalt transact no business ex- 
cept such as may be incidental to its organization and necessarily 
preliminary, until authorized by the Comptroller of the Currency 
to commence the business of banking. Such associalion shall have 
power to adopt a corporate seal, and shall bave succession by the 
name designated in its organization certificate, for the period of 
twenty years from its organization, unless sooner dissolved ac- 
cording lo the provisions of its articles of association, or by the 
act of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless 
(be franchise shall be forfeited by a violation of tbis act ; by suoh 
name it may make contracts, sue and be sued, complain and defend, 
in any court of law and equity as fully as natural persons ; it may 
elect or appoint directors, and by its board of directors appoint a 
president, vice-president, cashier, and other oEfioeni, define thetr 
duties, require bonds of them, and fix the penalty thereof, dismiss 
said officers or any of them at pleasure, and appoint others to Sli 
their places, and exercise under this act all such incidental pow- 
ers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking by 
discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and other evidences of debt ; by receiving deposits; by 
buying and selling exchange, coin, and bullion ; by loaning money 
on personal security; by obtaining, issuing, and circulating notes 
according lo the provisions of this act; and its board of direclors 
shall also have power to define and regulate by by-laws, not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, the manner in which its 
stock sbalt be transferred, its directors elected or appointed, its 
officers appointed, its propevly transferred, its general business con- 
ducted, and all the privileges granted by this act to associations 
organized under it shall be exercised and enjoyed; and its usual 
business sball be transacted at an office or banking-house located 
in the place specified in its organization certificate. 

Sio. 9. That the affairs of every association shall be managed 
by not less than five directors, one of whom sball be the presi- 
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officer, clerk, toller, or book-keeper of sncli a.ssociation shall act aa 
proiy; and no eharcholders, whose liability ia past due and un- 
paid, Bha,ll be allowed to Tote. 

Sec. 12. That the capital aiock of any asaoeiation formed under 
this set shall bo divided into shares of one hundred dollars each, 
and be deemed personal property and transferable on tho books 
of the BSSoeiatioa; and eiery person becoming a sbaroholder by 
Each transfer shall, in proportion to bis shares, succeed to all the 
rights and liabilities of the prior holder of such shares, and no 
change shall be made in the articles of association by which Hie 
rights, remedies, or security of tie eiistirg creditors of the asso- 
ciation shall be impaired. The shareholders of each association 
formed under the proTislona of this act, and of each eiistiug 
bank or banking association that may accept the provisions of this 
act, shall be held individually responsible, equally and ratably, 
and not one for anolhcr, for all contracts, debts, and engagements 
of such association to the eitent of amount of their stock therein 
at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such 
shares! eicept that shareholders of any banking association now 
existing under Stuto laws, having not less than five millions of 
dollars of capital actually paid in, and a surplus of twenty per 
centum on hand, both to bo determined by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, shall be liable only to the amount invested in their 
shares; and such surplus of twenty per centum shall be kept un- 
diminished, and be in addition to the surplus provided for in thii 
act; and if at any time there shall be a deficiency in said surplus 
of twenly per centum, the said banking association shall not pay 
any dividends to its shareholders until such deficiency shall bo 
made good; and in ease of such deficiency, the Comptroller of 
the Currency may compel said banking association to close up 
its business and wind up its affairs under the provisions of this 
act. And the Comptroller shall have authority to withhold from 
an association his certificate authorijing the commenceroent of 
business, whenever he shall have reason to suppose that the share- 
holders thereof have formed ihe same for any oHm thAn the leeitii 
niate objects contemplated by this act. 
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Sec. 13. Tliat it stall be lawful for any association formeil under 
this act, by its articleB of association to provido for an increase of 
its copital from time to time, as mnj be deemed oipedient, subject to 
tbo limitations of this act: i>OM'ifff£, That tlie maximum of Ench in- 
crease in the articles of association shall be determined by the 
Comptroller of the Currency ; and no increase of capital shall be 
Talid until the whole amount of such increase shall be paid in, 
and notice thereof shall have been transmitted to the Comptroller • 
of the Currency, and hia certificate obtained spacifying the amount 
of such increase of capital stoolt, with his approval thereof, and 
that it has been duly paid tn as part of tbe capital of such asso- 
ciation. And every asBocialion shall have power, by the vote of 
shareholders owning two-thirds of its capita! stocl;, to reduce the 
capital of such association to any sura not below the amount re- 
quired by this act in the fortoation of associations: l^ovided, That 
by no sucli reduction shall its capital be brought below tbe amount 
required by this act for its outstanding circulation, nor shall any 
such reduction be made until the amount of the proposed rcduc- 
lion has been reported to the Comptroller of the Currency and Ids 
approval thereof obtained. 

Sec. 14. That at least fifty per centum of the capital stock of 
every association shall be paid in before it shiill be authorixed to 
commence business; and the remainder of the capital stock of 
such association shatl be paid in installments of at least ten per 
centum each on the whole amount of the cnpilal as frequently aa 
one installmentat the end of each succeeding month from the time 
it sliali be authorized by the Comptroller to commence business ; 
and the payment of each installment shall be cerriSed to the 
Comptroller, under oath, by the president or cashier of the asso- 



before it shall be author- 
ized to commeDce business, shall transfer and deliver to the Treas- 
urer of the United States any United States registered bonds 
bearing interest to an amount not less than thirty thousand dol- 
lars nor les^ than one-third of the capital stock paid in, which 
bonds shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the tJniteil States, 
and by him safely kept in his office until the saiuc sliail he other- 
wise disposed of, in pursuance of tbe proTi^iona of this act ; and . 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorised to receive and 
cancel any United Slates coupon bonds, and to issue in lieu thereof 
registered bonds of like amount, bearing a like rate of interest, 
and having the same time to run; and the deposit of bonds shall 
be, by every association, incrensed as its capital may be paid up 
or increased, so that ever; association shall at all times have on de- 
posit with the Treasurer registered United States bonds to tha 
amount of at leaat one-third of its capital stock actually paid in: 
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Provided, That nolhicg in this section shall prevent an association 
that may desire to reduce its capital or to cioae up its busioBBS and 
diasolvo ilB organisation from tfiliiDg up its bonds upon returning 
to tlie Comptroller its circulating notes in the proportion berein- 
nrter named in this act, nor from taking up any excess of bonds 
beyond one-tliird of its capital slock, and upon which no circulat- 
ing notes hate been dcIiTcred. 

Sec. 17. That whenever a certificate shall have been transmitted 
to the Comptroller of the Currenoj, a,s provided in this net, and 
,the association transmitting the same shall notify the Comp- 
troller that nl least £fly per centum of lis capital atocti has 
been paid in as aforesaid, and tliat such association has com- 
plied with all the proviaions of this act as required to bo com- 
plied with before such association shalf be authorized to com- 
mence the business of blinking, the Comptroller shall eiamine 
into the condition of such association, ascertain especially tbe 
amount of money paid in on account of its capital, the name and 
place of residence of each of the directors of such association, and 
the amount of the capital stook of which each is the bona fide 
owner, and generally whether such association liaa complied with 
all the requiramenls of this act to entitle it to engage in tlie busi- 
ness of banking; and Bhall cause to be made and attested by the 
oaths of a majority of Uie directors and by the president or cashier 
of such association, a statement of all the facts necessary to enable 
the Comptroller to determine whether such association is lawfully 
entitled to commence the business of banking under this act. 

Ssc. 19. That alt transfers of United States bonds which shall 
be made- by anj association under the provisions of this set shall 
bo made to the Trcnsurer ef the United States in trust for the as- 
sociation, with a memorandum written or printed on each bond, 
and signed by the cashier or some other officer of the association 
making the deposit, a receipt therefor to be given to said associa- 
tion, or by the Comptroller of the Currency, or by a clerk appointed 
by liim for that purpose, stating that it is held in trust for the 
association on whose behalf such transfer is made, and as a se- 
curity for the reilemplion anci payment of any eirl^uiating notes 
that may have been or may be delivered to such association. No 
assignment or transfer of any such bonds by the Treasurer shall 
be deemed valid or of binding force and effect unless counter- 
signed by the Comptroller of the Currency. It shall be the duty 
of the Comptroller of the Currency to keep in his office a book in 
which shall be entered tbe name of every association from whoso 
accounts such transfer of bonds is made by the Treasurer, and the 
name of the partj to whom such transfer is made; and the par 
value of the bonds so transferred shall be entered therein; and it 
shall be the duty of the Comptroller, immediately upon counter- 
signing and entering the same, to advise by mail the association 
from whoso account such transfer wns made of the kind and nu- 
21 
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mcrlcal dcsignalion of the bonds and the amount tliereaf so Irans- 

Sec. 21. Tiiat upon llie transfer nnd deliTerj of bonds to the 
TceaBurer, as provided in tlie foregoing section, th« Beeociation 
making Ihe same sliatl be entitled to rcceivo from the Comptroller 
of the Currency oireulating notes of different denominations, in 
blanli, registered and countersigned, as hereinafter proyided, equal 
in amount lo ninety per centum of the current ronrltct valua of 
U t ei- 



W m but 

of sncb capital , to each association whose capital eii,eedB three 
millions of dollars, sixt^ per centum of such capital. And that one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars of the entire amount of cir- 
culating notes authorized to be issued shall be apportioned to as- 
sociations in the States, in the District of Columbia, and in the 
TerrirorieB, according tti rep rcsenta tire population, and the re- 
mainder shall be apportioned by the Secretary of the Treasury 
among associations formed in the several Stales, in (be District 
or Columbia, and in the Territories, having duo regard to lie ex- 
isting banking capital, resources, and business of such State, Dis- 
trict, and Territory. (Act as amended and approved, ^^arch 3, 
1865.) 

- Sec, 22. Thnt the entire amount of notes for circulation to be 
issued under this act shall not exceed three hundred millions of 
doUars. In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation, the 
Comptroller of tlie Currency is hereby authorized and required, 
under the direction of the Secrelarj of the Treasury, to cause plates 
and dies to be engraved, in the best manner, to guard against coun' 
- terfeiting and fraudulent alterations, and to have printed Ibere- 
from, and numbered, such quantity of circulating notes, in blank, 
of tbe denominations of one dollar, two dollars, three dollars, five dol- 
lars, ten dollars, twenty dollars, fifty dollars, one hundred dollars, 
five hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars, as may be required 
to supply, under this act, the associations entitled to receive tbe 
same; which notes shall express upon their face that they ai'e se- 
cured by United States bonds, deposited with the Treasurer df'ibe 
United States by the written or engraved signatures of thaTrenaurer 
and Eegister, and by the Imprint cf the seal of the Traosuryj and 
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bLuII also express upon their face the promise of Iho ftssociaUon 
receiving the same to pay on (lenjand, attested by the signatures 
of the president or vice-p resident and cashier. And the eaid notes 
shall bear such deTioca and such other statements, nnd shall be in 
such form as the Secretary of tlie Treasury shall, b; regulation, 
direct: FToHded, That not more thivn one-siith part of the not<S 
furnished to an nssociation shall bo of a less denomination than 
five dollars, and that after specie payments shall be resumed no 
asjocialion shall be furnished with iio;cs of a less denomination 
than Sto dollars. 

Sec. 23. That after any such association shall bave caused its 
promise to pay such notes on demand to be signed by the presi- 
dent or vice-president, and cashier thereof, in such manner as to 
mabe them obligatory promissory notes, payable on demand, at its 
place of business, such association is hereby authorized to issue 
and circulate the same as money ; and the same shall be reoeiTed 
at par in all parts of tJie United States in payment of taxes, ex- 
cises, public lands, and all other dues to the United States, except 
for duties on imports; and also for all salaries and other debts 
and demands owing by the United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions, and associations within the United States, except interest 
on the public debt, and in redemption of the national currency. 
And no such association shall issue poet notes or any other notes 
ia circulate as money than such as are authorliod by the foregoing 
provisions of this act. 

Seo. 24. That it shall be tiie duty of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to receive worn-out or mutilated circulating notes issued by 
any such banking association, and also, on due proof of the destruc- 
tion of any such circulating notes, to delivor in place thereof to such 
asaociatioD other blank circulating notes to an equal amount. And 
such worn-out or rautJiated notes^ after a memorandum shall have 
been entered in the proper books, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as may be established by the Comptroller, as well as all circu- 
lating notes which shall have been paid or surrendered to be can- 
celed, shall be burned to ashes in the presence of four persons, one to 
be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, one by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, one by the Treasurer of the United States, and 
one by the association, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
lie Treasury may prescribe. And a certificate of such burning, 
signed by the parties so appointed, shall he made in the books of 
the Comptroller, and a duplicate thereof forwarded to the assoeia. 
tion whose notes are tiius cancelled. 

Sec. 26. That the bonds transferred to and deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States, as hereinbefore provided, by any 
banking association for the security of its circulating notes, shaQ 
be held exclusively for that purpose, until such notes shall be re- 
deemed, except as provided in this act; but the Comptroller of the 
Curreuoy shall give to any such banking aaBOciation pow«ra of at- 
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tornej to receiTe anci appropriate to its own use the interest on the 
bonds whicli it shull huve ao transferred to the Treasurer; but Buah 
powers Bbntl become inoperatiTe whenerer such bunkiog associa- 
tion shall fail to redeem its circulating notes as aforesaid. When- 
eyer the market or cash value of any bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer of tlia United States, aa aforesaid, shall be reduced below 
ilie amount of tlie circulation issued for the same, Ihc Comptroller 
of the Currency is hereby authorised ,to demand and receive the 
amount of such depreciation in other United Stales bonds at cash 
value, or in money, from the association receiving said bills, to be 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States as long as such 
depreciation continues. And said Comptroller, upon the terms 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, may permit an ei- 
change to be made of any of ilie bonds deposited with the Treasurer 
by an association for other bonds of the United States authorized 
by this act to bo received as eecniily for circulating notes: Fre- 
vidid, that the remaining bonds whielt shall have been transferred 
by the banking association offering to surrender circulating notes 
Ghall be equal to the amount required for the circulating notes 
not surrendered by such baniiing association, and that the amount 
of bonds in the bands of the Treasurer shall not be diminished be- 
low the amount required to be kept on deposit with him by tbis 
act: And provided. That there shall Lave been no failure by such 
association to redeem its circulating notes, and no other violation 
by such association of the provisions of tliis act, and that ibe mar- 
ket or cash value of the remaining bonds shall not be below the 
amount required for the circulation issued for the same. 

Sec. 27. That it shall be unlawful for any ofSeer acting under the 
provisions of this act to countersign or deliver to auy association, 
or to any other company or person, any circulating notes eontem' 
plated by this act, eicept as hereinbefore provided, and in accord- 
ance with the true intent and menning of iJiia act. 

Sec. 2S. That it sliall be lawful for any such association to 
purchase, hold, and convey real estate as follows: 

First. Such as shall be necessary for its immediate accommoda- 
tion in the transaction of its business. 

Second. Saob as shall be mortgaged to it in good faitli by way 
of security for debts previously contracted, 

Tbird. Such as sliail be conveyed to it in satisfaction of debts 
previously contracted in the course of its dealings. 

Fourth. Such as it shall purchase at sales under judgments, de- 
crees, or mortgages held by such association, or shall purchase to ~ 
Becura debts due to said association. 

Such association shall not purchase or hold real estate in any 
other case or for any other purpose than as specified in this sec- 
tion. Not shall it hold the possession of any real estate under mort- 
gage, or hold the title and possession of any real estate purchased 
to lecure any debts duo to it for a longer period than five years. 
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Sko. 29. That the total liiibilitics to aoy nssoointioii, of any per- 
son, or of any company, corporation, or firm for money borrowed, 
including in the liabilities of a company or firm the liabilttiea of 
the several memhors tlioreof, shall at no time exceed one-tehtb 
part of the amount of the capital stock of such association actually 
paid in : I'romded, That the discount of bona 6de bills of exchange 
drawn against actually existing values, and tlie discount of com- 
mercial or business paper actually owned by the person or persona, 
corporation, or jirui negotiating the £amc sliall not be considori'd ax 
money borrowed. 

charge on any loan or discount made, or upon any note, bill of ex- 
change, OF other evidences of debt, intcreat at the. rate allowed by 
the taws of the Stale or Territory where the bank ia located, and 
no more, except tliat where by the laws of any State a different 
rate ia limited for bunks of iasae organized undci* State laws, the 
mte BO limited shall be allowed for associations organized in any 
such State under tliis act. And when no rate is filed by the laws 
of the State or Territory, the bank may t^ike, receiTe, reserve, or 
charge a rate not exceeding seven por centum, and such interest 
ntay be taken in advance, reckoning the days for which the note, 
bill, or other evidence of debt has lo run. And the knowingly 
taking, rcceiring, reserving, or charging a rate of interest greater 
than aforesaid shall be held and adjudged a forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest which the nole, bill, or other evidence of debt carries 
with it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon. And in case . 
a greater rate of inlereat has been paid, the person or persons pay- 
ing the same, or tlieir legal representatives, may recover back, in 
any action of debt twice the amount of the interest thus paid from 
the association taking or receiving the same: I'ronidtd, That such 
action is eommonoed within two years from the time the usurious 
transaction occurred. But the purchase, discount, or sale of a bona 
fide bill of exchange, payable at another place than the place of 
such purchase, discount, or snle, at not more than the current rate 
of eichange for sight drafts, in addition lo the interest, shall not 
be considered as taking or receiving a greater rate of interest. 

Skc. 31. That every association in the cities hereinafter named 
shall, at all times, have on hand, in lawful monej of the United 
States, an amount equal to at least twenty-five per centum of the 
aggregate amount of ita »ote3 in circulation and. its deposits; and 
every other association shall, at all times, have on hand, in lawful 
money of the Dnifed States, an amount equal to at least fifteen 
per centum of tJie aggregate amount of its notea in circulation and 
of its deposits. And whenever the lawful money of any associa- 
tion in any of the cities hereinafter named shall bo below the 
amount of twenty-five per centum of ita circulation and deposita, 
and whenever the lawful money of any other association shall bo 
below fifteen per oentiiin of its circulation and deposits, such as- 
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iDciatioD shall not increase ilB liabilities by making an; new 
loans or diaeounts, otiierwise than by discounting or purclnBing 
bills of exchange payable al sight, nor in;\ke uny dividoDd of ita 
pro4itB until the required proportion between the ajigregate amount 
of its outstanding notes of circulation and deposits and its lanful 
money of the United States shall be restored : I'rovtded, That three- 
fifths of said flfLecn per centum may conaist of balances due to an as- 
sociation available for the redemption of its circulating notes ttoia 
associations approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, organiied 
under this act, in the cities of Saint Louis, Louisville, Chicago, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Qaltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Albany, Leavenworth, 
San Francisco, and Washington City: Prodded, alio, That clearing- 
house certificates, representing specie or lawful money apeciaUjr 
deposited for the purpose of any clearing-house association, ahall 
be daemed to be lawful money in the possession of any aaaociation 
belonging to such clearing-house holding and owning such certifi- 
cate, and shall be considered to be a part of the lawful money 
which such associatjon is required to have under the foregoing 
provisions of this section ; JTovided, That the cities of Charleston 
!iDd Richiaond may be added to the list of cities in the national 
asBooiations, of which other associations may keep three-fifths of 
tJieir lawful money, whenever, in the opinion of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the condition of the Southern States will war- 
rant it. And it shall be competent for the Comptroller of the 
Currency to notify any association, whose lawful money reserve aa 
aforesaid shall be below the amount to be kept on hand as afore- 
said, to make good such reserve; and if such association shall fail 
for thirly days thereafter, so as to make good its reserve of law- 
ful money of the United State- the Con piroller may with tie 
concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury ajpcmt a receiver 
to wind up the business of such assouatton as proiided in thia 

- Sec. S2. That each a aoctation organised in any of the citiea 
named in the foregoing section shall select, subject lo the appro- 
val of the Comptroller of the Currency an asiooialion in the city 
of New York, at which it will redeem its circulating notes at par. 
And each of such associations may keep one half of lis lawful 
money reserve in cash deposits in the city of New York. And 
each association, not organized within the cities named in the 
preceding section, shall select, subject to the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, an as odation in either of the cities named 
in the preceding section, at which it will redeem its circulating 
notes at par. And every association formed or existing under the 
proviaious of this act shall take and receive at par, for any d«ht or 
liability to s^id association, any and all notes or bills issued by 
any association existing under and by virtue of this act, 
Seo. 35. That no association shall make any loan or discount on 
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the security of the shares of its own capital stock, nor be tbe pur- 
ehaaer or holder of any such shares, unless such security or pur- 
chase shall be necessary to prevent loss upon a debt previously 
ooQtracted in good faith; and stock so purchased or aequirad, shall, 
within, sii months from the time of its purchase, be sold or dis- 
posed of at public or private sale, in default of which a receiver 
may be appointed to close up the busincsa of the association, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 30. That no association shall, at any time, be indebted, or in 
any way liable, to an amount eioeeding its capital atocli at such 
time actually paid in and remaining undiminished by losses or 
otherwise, except on the following account-s; that is to say: 

First, On account of its notes of circulation. 

Second. On account of moneys deposited with, or collected by. 

Third. On account of bills of exchange or drafts drawn against 
money actually on deposit to the credit of such association, or due 
thereto. 

Fourth. On account of liabilities to its stcckljolders for dividends 
and reserved profits. 

Sec. 37. That no association shall, either directly or indirectly, 
pledge or bypotliecate any of its notes of circulation, for the pur- 
pose of procuring money to be paid in on its capital stock, or to be 
used in its banking operations, or otherwise; nor shall any asso- 
ciation use its circulating notes, or any part thereof, in tiny man- 
ner or form, to create or increase its capital stock. 

Sbc, 38. That no association or any member thereof, aball, during 
the time it shall continue its banking operations, witlidraw, or per- 
mit to be witlidrawn, either in forms of dividends or otherwise, 
any portion of its capital. And if losses shail at any time have 
been suslained by any such association equal to or eiceediug its 
dividend profits then on hand, no dividend shall be made ; and no 
dividend shall ever be made by any association while it shall coa- 
tinuB its banking operations, to an amount greater than its net 
profits then on hand, deducting therefrom its losses and bad debts. 
And all debts due to any association on which interest is past 
due and unpaid for a period of sii months, unless the same shall 
be well secured, and shall be in process of collection, shall be 
considered bad debt, within the meaning of this act: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall prevent the reduction of the 
capital stock of tlie association under the thirteenth section of this 

Sec. 39, That do association shall at any time pay out on loans 
or discounts, or in purchasing drafts or bills of exchange, or in 
payment of deposits, or in any other mode pay or put in circulation 
the notes of any bank or banking association which shall not, at 
any such time, be receivable, at par on deposit and in payment of 
debts by the association so paying out or circulating such notes, 
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eor shall it kcavringl; pay out or put in circulation any note) 
iBsued by nay bank or banking asaooiiition, which, at the time of 
such paying out or putting in circulation, ia not redeeming ita olr- 
culntiug notes in lawful money of the United States. 

Sbc. 41. And In lieu of all eiialing taiea, every aaaociatioa shall 
pay to the Treasurer of the United States, in the months of Janu- 
ary and July, a duty of one-half of one per centum each half year 
from and after the first day of January, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, upon the average amount of its liotea in circulation, and 
a duty of one-quarter of one per Centura each half year upon the 
arerage amount of its deposits, and a duty of one quarter of one 
per centum each half year, as aforesaid, on the average amount of 
its capital stock beyond the amount inteated in United Statea 
bonds. And it shall he the duty of each association, within ten 
days fiom the fii-at days of January and July of each year, to make 
B return under the oath of its president .or cashier, to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, in such form as he may prescribe, of the 
average amount of its notes in circulation, and of the average 
amount of ils deposits, and of the average amount of its capital 
stock beyond the amount invested in United States bonds, for the 
six months next preceding said first days of January and July as 
aforesaid : Pfovided, That nothing in this net shall be construed tJ>* 
prevent all the shares in any of tlie said associations, held by any 
person or body corporate from being included in the valuation of 
the personal property of such person or corporation in the assess- 
ment of taies imposed by or under State authority at lie place 
where sucb bank ia located, and not elsewhere, but not at a greater 
rate than is asaesaed upon other moneyed capital in tiie bauds of 
individual citizens of such State : Provided /uHher, That the tax so 
impoaed under the laws of any State upon the aliares of any of the 
associations authorized by this act shall not exceed the rate im- 
posed upon the shares in any of tlie banks organized under author- 
ity of the State where such association is located r J'rovided, also, 
That nothing in this act shall exempt the real estate of associations 
from either State, county, or municipal taxes to the same extent, 
according (o its value, as other real estate is taxed. 

Sec. 42. Tliat any association may go inio liquidation and be 
closed by the vote of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock. 
And whenever such vote shall be taken it shall be the duty of the 
board of directors to cause notice of this fact to be certified, un- 
der the seat of the association, by (ts president or cashier, to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and publication thereof to be made 
for a period of two months in a newspaper, published in the city 
of New York, and alao in a newspaper publislieit'in a city or town 
in which the association is located ; and one year after that time 
the outstanding notes of said association shall be redeemed at the 
Treasury of the United Statea, and the said association and the 
shareholders thereof shall bo discharged from nil liabilities therefor. 
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Sec. 44. That nay hank incorporated by special law, or any 
banking institution organized under a general law of any State, 
may, by authority of this act, become a national aESociation under 
ita provisions, by the name prescribed in its organization certifi- 
cate; and in such ease the articles of association and tbe organi- 
lation certificate required by this act may be executed by a ma- 
jority of the directoia of the bank or banking inslitutica; and 
said certificate shall declare that the owners of two-thirda of the 
oupiial Btook sh>ill have authorized the directors to make such 
oertiacate and 10 change and convert the said bank or banking 
institution into a national association under Ihia act. And a ma- 
jority of the directors, after eieculing said articles of association 
and organization certificate, shall have power to execute all other 
papers, and to do whatever may be required to make ita organiza- 
tion perfect and complete as a, national association. The shares 
of any such bank mMy continue to be for the same amount each as 
they were before said conversion, and the directors aforesaid may 
be the directors of the association until others are elected or ap- 
pointed in accordance with the provisions of this act; and any 
State bank which is a stockholder in any other bank, by autliority 
of State laws, may continue to hold lis stocli, although either bank, 
or both, may be organized under and have accepted the prori- 
Bions of this act. When the Comptroller shall give to such aBS<H 
elation R certificate, imder his hand and official seal, that the 
provisions of this act have been complied ivith, and that it is au- 
thoriied to commence the business ol' banking under it, the a»si>- 
cintion shall have the some powers and privileges, and shall bs 
subject to the same duties, responsibilities and rults, in all respeats 
as are prescribed in this act for other aasociatiouB organized under 
it, and shall be held and regarded as an uesaoiation under this 
act; Pi-oiiidtd, houiever, That no such associatLon shall hare a less 
capital than the amount prescribed for banking associations un- 
der til is act. 

Sec. 45. That all associations under this act, when designated 
for that pui-pose by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be depoa- 
itariea of public money, eiaept receipts from customs, under suoh 
regul.itions as may be presoiibed by the Secretary ; and thej may 
also be employed as financial agents of the Government ; and they 
ihnll perform all such reasooiible duties, as depositaries of public 
moneys and fitiancial agents of the Qoverument, as may be re- 
quired of them. And the Secretary of the Treasury sh.ill require 
of the associations thus designated satisfactory security, by the 
deposit of United States bonds and otherwise, for the safe keeping 
and prompt payment of the public money deposited with them, 
and for the faithful performance of their duties as financial agent* 
of the Government: Provided, Thai every association which shall 
be selected and designated as receiver or depositary of the pub- 
lic money, shall take and receive at par all of the nation*! cur- 
U 
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rency bills, by wliatever a,ssociatioD issued, which Lara been 
paid in to tna Government for internal reyeiiue, or for loans or 
stocks. 

3eo. 46. Thut if any aucli association shall at any time fail to 
redeem, in the lawful money of the United Slates, any of its cir- 
culating notes, when payment thereof shall be lawfully demanded 
during the usual hours of business, at the ofHce of such association, 
or at its plaoe of redemption aforesaid, the holder may oauso the 
sacDO to be protested, in one package, by a notary public, unless 
the president or caahier of the asaooiation, whose notes are pre- 
sented for payment, or the president or cashier of the association 
at the place at which they are redeemable, shall offer to waiye de- 
mand and notice of the protest, and shall, in pursuance of such of- 
fer, make, sign, and deliver to the party making such demand, an ad- 
mission in writing, stating the time of the demand, the amount 
demanded, and the factof the non-payment thereof; and such notary 
public, on making such protest, or upon receiving such admission, 
shall forthwith forward suph admission or notice of protest to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, retaining a oopy thereof. And after 
such default, on eiamination of the facts by the Comptroller, and 
notice by him to the association, it ahal! not be lawful for the 
nssooiation suffering the same to pay out any of its notes, discount 
any notes or bills, or otherwise prosecute the business of banking, 
eioept to receive and safely keep money belonging to it, and to 
deliver special deposits. I'romded, That if satisfactory proof be 
produced to such notary public, that the payment of any suoh 
notes is restrained by order of any court of competent jurisdiction, 
such notary public shall not protest the same; and when the 
holder of such notes slialt cause more than one note or package to 
be protested on the same day, he shall not receive pay for more 
than one protest. 

Sec. 6ti. That all suits and proceedings arising out of the pro- 
visions of this act, in which the United States or ils officers or 
agents shall be parties, shall be conducted by the district attor- 
neys of the several districts, under the direction and supervision 
of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Sec. 57. That suits, actions, and proceedingi against any asso- 
ciation under this act, may be had in any circuit, district, or 
territorial court of the United States held within the district in 
which such association may be established ; or in any State, 
county, or municipal court in the county or cily in which said 
association is located, having jurisdiction in similar cases : Pro- 
vided, kovieva; That all proceedings to enjoin the Comptroller un- 
der this act shall be hd in a circuit, districl, or territorial court 
of the United States, held in the district in which the association 
is located. 

Sbo. 68. That every person who shall mutilate, cut, deface, dis- 
figure, or perforate with holes, or shall unite or cement together, 
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or do any other thing lo any bank Mil, draft, note, or other evU 
denoe of debt, iaaued by any eiich Beaooiation, or shall cause or 
procure the same to be done, with intent to render aueh bank 
bi!l, draft, note, or other evidence of debt unlit to be reissued by 
Bftid asaooiation, Bliall, upon conyiction, forfeit fifty dollars to the 
aaaooiation who shall be injured thereby, to be recovered by ac- 
tion in any court having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 61. That it shall be the duty of the Comptroller of -the Cur- 
rency to report annually to Congress at the commencement of ita 



First. A summary of the state and condition of every asso- 
ciation from whom reporta have been reoeifed the preceding year, 
at the several dates to which such reports refer, with an ab- 
stract of the whole amount of banking capital returned by them, 
of the whole amount of their debts and liabilities, tlie amount of 
circulating notes outstanding, and the total amount of meana and 
resources, specifying the amount of lawful money held by them 
at the times of their several returns, and such other informa- 
tion in relation to said associationa as, in hia judgment may be 

Sec. 110. That there shall bo IcTied, collected, and paid a duty 
of ono twenty-fourth of one per centum each month upon the aver- 
age amount of the deposits of money, subject to payment by check 
or draft, or represented by certificates of deposit or otherwise, 
whetiier payable on demand or at some future day, with any per- 
son, bank, asaooiation, company or corporation engaged in the 
buaincaa of banking | and a duly of one twenty-fourth of one per 
centum each month, as aforesaid, upon the average amount of the 
capital of any bank, association, company or corporation, or per- 
son engaged in tlie buaiiiess of banking, beyond the amount in- 
Tested in United States bonds; and a duty of one-tweifth of one 
per centum each month upon the average amount of circulation 
issued by any bank, aaaociation, corporation, company or person. 
Including as circulation all certified checks and all notes and 
other obligations circulated or intended to circulate, or to be used 
as money, but not including that in the vault of the bank, or re- 
deemed and on deposit for aaid bank, and an additional duty of 
one-siith of one per centum each month upon the average amount 
of such circulation, issued as aforesaid, beyond the amount of 
ninety per centum of the capital of any such bank, association, 
corporation, company or person, and upon any amount of such 
circulation beyond the average amount of the circulation that had 
been issued as aforesaid by any such bank, association, corpora- 
tion, tiompany or person, for the sii months preceding the first 
day of July, eighteen hundred and aiity-four. And on the first 
Monday of August neit, and of each month thereafter, a true and 
accurate return of the amount of circulation, of deposit and of 
capital, as aforesaid, for the previoua month, shall be made ftad 
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Tendered in duplicate bj each of such banks, BEsoci ationa, corpo 
ifltiooa, companiea or persons, to the assessor of the distHot in 
which Any such bank, association, corporation or compan; maj be 
located, or in which such person may reside, with a declaration 
aaneied thereto, and the oath or affirmation of such person, or 
tlie president or cashier of such bank, asaociatioD, corporation or 
company, in Bueh form and manner as may be prescribed by tbe 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, that the same contains a true 
and faithful statement of the amount of circulation, deposits, and 
capital, as aforesaid, subject to duty as afoFesaid, and shall tranS' 
rait the duplicate of said return to the Commiasioner of Internal 
Revenue, and within twenty days thereafter shall pay to the said 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue the duties hereinbefore pre- 
scribed upon the said amount of circulation, of deposits and of 
cnpital, as aforesaid. 
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PLATFORMS OF 1860-1864. 



TT OF 1860. 

i, That the platform adopted by the Democratio party 
at Cincinnati be affirmetl, with the roUowing eiplanatorj reso- 

1. That the government of a territory organized by an act of 
Oongress is proviaionai and temporary, and during its exiBtence 
ajl citizeng of the United States hare an equal ri^ht to settle 
with their property in the territory, without their nghta, either 
in porsoa or property, being destroyed by congressional or ter- 
ritorial legislation. 

3. That it is the duty of the Federal GoTemment, in all ita 
departments, to protect the rights of persona and property io 
the territories, and wherever eJse its constitationa) authorl^ 
extends. 

3. That when the settlers in a territory, having an adequate 
population, form a State Constitution, the right of soverei^ty 
commences, and being consummated b^ their admission into 
the Union, they stand on an equality with the people of othei 
States, and a State thua organized ought to he admitted into the 
Federal Union, whether its constitution prohibits or reoogniaOB 
the institution of slavery. 

4. That the Democratio party are in favor of the acquisition 
of Cuba, on such terms as shall be honoral ie to o rsolvea and 
just to Spain, at the earliest pra t cal le moment 

5. That the enactments of Stite Lpg slatures to defeat th« 
faithful execution of the Fu" t ve ^iave Law are host lo id 
character, subversive of the C nst tut od and revolut onarj in 
their eETect. 

G. That the Democracy of the Un ted States reoogn ze it as 
an imperative duty of the ^jvernment to protect the naturalised 
citizen in all his rights, whether at home or in foreign lands, to 
the same extent as its native born citizens. 

Whereas, One of the greatest necessitiea of the age, in a 
political, commercial, postal, and military point of view, is a 
speedy communication between the Piiciflcand Atlantis coasta; 
therefore, be it resolved, 

331 
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332 PLiTFOiijis OF lSCO-1864. 

7. That the Nations] Demoeratio party do boroby pledge thorn- 
Bdlvee to use every means in their power to secure the paneage 
of some bill, to tlie extent of the Constitutional anthority by 
Congress, for the construction of a railroad to the PaciHo Oeean, 
»t the earhest practicable moment. 

PLATFOKll OF THE DOUGLAS FAKTY OF 1860. 

Eeiolved, That we, the Democracy of the Union in Conven- 
tion ftsaemblod, hereby declare our affirmation of the reBolutions 
unanimiously adopted and declared as a platform of principles 
by the Demooratio ConTenlion at Cincinnati, in the year IS.iG, 
believinR that Democratic principles are unchangable in their 
nature when applied to the Baioe subject matter, and we reoom- 
mend as our only further resolutions the following; 

That inasmucn as differences of opinion eiist in the Demo- 
cratic party as to the nature and extent of the powers of a Ter- 
ritorial LegiBlaturo, and as to the powers and duties of Con- 
gresB, under the Constitution of the United States, over the 
institution of slavery in the territories; 

Sesolved, That the Demooratio party will abide by the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States over the institu- 
tion of slavery in the territories. 

Besohed. That it \i the duty of the United States to afford 
ample and complete protection to all its citizens, at home or 
abroad, and whether native or foreign born. 

Besolved, That one of the necessities of the age, in a military, 
commercial, and postal point of view, is aspeedy cominunication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific States, and the Democratic 
party pledge such constitutional enactment as will insure the 
construction of a railroad to the Pacific coast at the earliest 
practical period. 

Besohed, That the Democratic party are in favor of the ao- 
quisition of the Island of Cuba, on such terms as shall be hoa- 
orahle to ourselves and just to Spain. 

Beiolved, That the enactments of State Legislatures to defeat 
the faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Law are hostile in 
character, subversive to the Constitution, and revolutionary in 
their effect. 

Besolved, That it is in accordance with the Cincinnati Plat- 
form, that durioR the existence of Territorial Governments,* the 
measure of restriction, whatever it may be, imposed by the Fed' 
eral Constitution on the power of the Territorial Legislature 
over the subject of the domestic relations, as the same has been 
or shall hereafter be decided by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, should be respected by all good citizens, and enforced 
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Resohed, That we, tho delegated representatives of tlio Re- 
pablican eleotora of the United titates, in ConTention a-sscmbled, 
m the discharge of tlio duty we owe Co out constituents and our 
country, unite in the foilowing resolutions: 

1. That the history of tlie nation during the last four jeara 
has fully established the propriety and necessity of the organi- 
EatioB and perpetuation of the Republican party, and that the 
cauaes which called it into existence are permanent in their 
nature, and now, more thau ever, demand its peaceful and oon- 
atitutional triumph, 

2. That the maintenance of the principles promulgated in 
the Declaration of Independence, and embodied in the Federal 
Constitution, that "all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rit^hts, among 
which are those of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that Governments are instituted amon^ men to secure the 
enjoyment of these rights, deriving their just power from the 
consent of the governed" — are essential to the preservation of 
OUT republican institutions, and that the Federal Constitution, 
the tights of the States, and the union of the iStates, must and 
shall he preserved. 

3. That to the union of the States this nation owes its unpre- 
cedented increase In population, ite surprising developments of 
materia! resources; its rapid augmentation of wealth; its hap- 
piness at home and its honor abroad; and we hold in abhoi>' 
lence all schemes for disunion, come from whateversourcethey 
may; and we congratulate the country that no Kepubiican mem- 
ber of Congress has uttered or countenanced the threats of dis- 
union as often made by the Democratic members of Congress, 
without rebuke and with applause from their political associatesi 
and we denounce those threats of disunion in case of a popular 
overthrow of their ascendency, as denying the vital principles 
of a free Government, and as an avowal of contemplated treason 
which it is the imperative duty of an indignant people sternly 
to rebuke and forever silence. 

4. That Che maintenance inviolate, of the rights of the States, 
and especially of each State, to order and control its own do- 
mestio institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, 
IB essential to that balance of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our nolitical fabric depends ; and we denounoe 
the lawless invasion by armed l^r^e of the soil of any State in 
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Territory, no matter under what pretext, as ono of the gravest 
of crimeB. 

5. That the -present Democratic Administrntion has far es- 
ceeded our worst apprehensions in the measureless subserviency 
to the eiaotiona of a Hectional interest, as especially evinced in 
its desperate exertions to force the infnmotia Lecompton Consti- 
tution upon the protesting people of Kansas, construing the 
relation between master and servant to involve an unqualified 
property in persons ; in its atteispted enforcement everjv»here, 
on land and sea, through the intervention of Congress and of 
the Federal Courts, of the extreme pretensions of apurely local 
interest; and in its general and unvarying abuse of the power 
entrusted to it by a confiding people. 

6. That the people justly view with alarm the reckless es- 
travftgance which pervades every department of the Federal 
Oovemment That a return to right economy and accounta^ 
bility is indispeneible to arrest the plunder of the public treas- 
ary by favored partisans, while the reocnt-etartling developments 
of frauds and corruption at the Federal metropolis show that 
an entire change of administration is imperatively demanded. 

7. That the new dogma that the Constitution of its own force 
1 slavery into any or all the Territories of the United 

■ - ^ political'- •■—-'■ '"• "• 



6 a dangerous political heresy, at variance with the e: 
plicit provisions of that instrument itself, with ootemporaneous 
eKpOsition, and with legislative and judicial precedents, that it 
is revolutionary in its tendency and subvergive of the peace and 
harmony of the country. 

8. That the nominal condition of all the territory of the 
United States ie thatof freedom; that as our Republican fathers, 
when they had abolished slavery in all our national territory, 
ordained that no person should be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, it becomes our duty by 
legislation, whenever such legislation is secessary, to maintaiQ 
this provision of the Constitution against all attempts to violate 
it; and we deny the authority of Congress, or a Territorial 
Legi»lature, or of any individual, to give legal existence to 
tlavery in any Territory of the United States. 

9. That we brand the recent re-opening of the African Slave 
Trade, under the cover of our national flag, aided by perversions 
of judicial power, as a crime against humanity, and a burning 
shame to our country and age; and we call upon Congress t« 
take prompt and efficient measures for the total and final sup- 
pression of that execrable trafl^c. 

la That in the recent vetoes by their Federal Governors of 
(he acts of the Legislatures of Eaneas and Nebraska, prohibit- 
ing slavery in these Territories, we find a practical illustration 
of the boasted Democratic principles of non-intetvention and 
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Popalar SoveTeigotj, embodied in tbo KatisaB-N«bra«ka bilL 
and a demoDstration of the deceptioo and fraud involred 
theTein. 

11. That KaneaB should, of right, be immediately admitted u 
a State under Che Constitution recently formed and adopted bj 
ber people, aud accepted by the House of KepreaentatiTeB. 

12. That while providing revenue for the support of the Gen- 
era! Government, by duties upon imports, Bound poHcj requires 
such an adjuBtment of these imports ob to encourage the devel- 
opment of the industrial iaterests of the whole oountry, and we 
commend that policy of National Exchange which secures to 
the working men liberal wages, agriculture remunerative prices, 
to merchants and manufacturers an adequate reward for their 
skill, labor and enterprise, and to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence. 

13. That we protest against any sale or alienation to others 
of the public lands held by actual settlers, and against any riew 
of the free homestead policy, which regards the settlers us 
paupers or suppliants for public bounty, and we demand the 
pasBage by Congress of the complete and satisfactory homestead 
measure which has already passed the House. 

14. That tJie National Republican party is <^p08ed to any 
change in our naturalization laws, or any State LegialatioD, by 
which the righlB of citizenship hitherto accorded to immigrants 
from foreign lands shall be abridged or impaired, and in favor 
of giving a full and efficient protection to the rights of allclasees 
of citizens, whether native or naturalized, both at borne and 
abroad. 

15. That appropriations by Congress for river and harbor im- 
provements of a national character, is required for the oecommo- 
dation and security of an existing commerce, or authorized by 
the Constitution and justified by the obligation of the Govera- 
tnent to protect the lives and property of its citizens. 

16. That a railroad to the Pacific ocean ia imperatively de- 
manded by the interesta of the whele country; and that the 
Federal Government ought to render immediate and efiicieDtaid 
in its construction, and that preliminary thereto, a daily over- 
land mail should be promptly established. 

17. Finally, having thus set forth our distinctive principle* 
Wid views, we invite the co-oneration of ill ^zens, however 
differing in other questions, who Bubstautially agree with us, in 
their affirmance and support. 

PLATFOKU OF THB NATIONiL CONSTITUTlOKiL PABTT 0» 18A0. 

The TInioD, the Constitution and the Laws. 
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33B TLiTFOBiis 07 lSeO-1864. 

UUION PLATFOBM, iCOPTBD AT BALTIMOEB JUNB 8, 18P4. 

Eesolved, That it is the highest duty of every American citt 
len to mmotaiD against all its enemies, the integrity of the 
Onion, and the paramount authority of the Constitution and 
laws of tlie United States, and that, laying all political opiuions 
aside, we pledge ourselvea, as Union men, animated by a com- 
mon sentiment, and aiming at a nomraon object, to do ererything 
in our power to aid the Government in quelling, by force of 
arms, the rebellion now racing against its authority, and bring- 
ing to the punishment due to their crimes, the rebels and 
traitors arrayed against it. 

Resolsed, That we approve the determination of the Govern- 
ment of the United Stiites not to compromise with rebels, or to 
offer any terms of peace, except such as may be based upon an 
nneonditional surrender of their hostility, ic, and a return to 
their just allegiance to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and that wc call upon the Government to maintain this 
position, and to prosecnte the war with the utmost possible 
vigor to the complete suppression of the robellion, in full reli- 
ance upon the Rclf-sacriGces, the patriotism, the heroic valor, 
and the undying devotion of the American people to their 
counrry and \ta free institutions, 

Beaolved, That slavery was the cause and now constitutes 
the strength of the rebellion, and that as It must he always and 
everywhere hostile to the principles of Kepublican Govern- 
ments, justice and th» national safety demand its utter and 
complete extirpation from the soil of the Kepublic, and that wa 
uphold and maintain the acts and proclamations, by which the 
Government, in its own defence, has aimed a death blow at thia 
gigantic evil. We are in favor, furthermore, of such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to be made by the people in conformitj 
with its provisions, as shall terminate and forever prohibit the 
existence of slavery within the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

Jiaolvtd, That the thanks of the American people are due tt 
the soldiers and sailors of the army and navy, who have periled 
their lives in defence of their country, and in vindication of 
the honor of the Sag; that the nation owes them some permiv- 
Qent recognition of their patriotism and their valor, and ampla 
and permanent provision for those of their survivors who have 
received disabling and honorable wounds in the service of theii 
country, and that the memories of those who have fallen in its 
defense shall be held in grateful and everlasting remembrance. 

Resolved, That we approve and applaud the political wisdom, 
the unaelQsh patriotiBDi and unswerving fidelity to the Consti- 
tution and the principles of Amerioaa llbertjr with wiiich 
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Abraham Lincoln has discli arced, under c _. 

puralclled difficultj, the great duties and respODsibititiei of tha 
PresideDtial office; that we approve and endorse, aa demanded 
bj the emergency and essential to the preservation of the 
nation, and aa nithin the Conatitutlon, the measures and kcts 
vrhicb ho has adopted to defend tlie nation against its opsD and 
secret foes; especially the Proclamation of Kmanctpation, and 
the emploYQient, as Union soldiers, of men heretofore held in 
Blaverj, aiid thnt we have full confidence in his determination 
to carry these and all other Constitutional measures, essential 
to the salvation of the country, into full and complete efTect. 

Betolved, That vee deem it essential to the general welfare, 
that harmony should prevail in the national councila, and wa 
regard as ivorthy of public confidence and official trust those 
only who cordially endorao the principle proclaimed in these 
resolutions, and which should oharacterize the administration 
of the Government. 

Resolved, That the Government owes to all men employed in 
its armies, without distinction of color, the full protection of 
the laws of war, and any violation of these laws and of the 
usages of civiUzed nations in the time of war, hj the rebola 
new In arms, should be made the subject of full and prompt 
redress. 

Resolved, That the foreign immigration, which in the paal 
has added so much to the wealth and development of reaourcei 
and increase of power to this nation, the aayluoi of the op- 

Eressed of all nations, should be fostered and encouraged by a 
beral apd juat policy. 

Resolved, That we are in faror of the speedy construction of 
the railroad to the Pacific. 

Resolved, That the national faith ispledced for the redemption 
of the public debt ar.d must be kept inviolate; and that for \\:s-. 
purpose .we recommend economy and rigid responsibllitieB ?!■ 
the public expenditures, and a vigorous and just system of trt-, 
ation; that it is the duty of every loyal State to sustain tiie U's 
of the national currency. 

Resolved, That we approve the position taken by the Govciji- 
ment, that the people of the United States can never rei^a.i' 
with indifl"ereoce the attempt of European power to o*ertlir!F* 
by force, or to supplant by fraud, the institationa of any Repub- 
lican government ou [he Western Continent, and that they wiii 
view with extreme jealousy, as menacing to the peace and ind> 
pendence of this our country, the effiirta of any such power tt 
obtain Devi footholds for monarchical governments sustained b} 
B. foreign military force in m-ar proiimiry to the United Slat«» 

15 
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FBHVONT PLATFORM, iDOPTBD AT CLETBLAND, MAT 31, 1S64. 

I. That Hie Federal Union must be preserved. 

a- That the Constitution and lawa of the United States muHt 
be ohserTod »nd ohejed. 

3. That the rebellion must be auppreaBed bj the force of armi, 
and without compromlge. 

4. That the rights of Free Speech, Free Press, and the Haheaa 
Corpus must be held inviolate, save in districts vrhere martial 
law has been proclaimed. 

5. That the rebellion has destroyed elavery, and the Federal 
Constitution should be amended to prohibit its re- establishment. 

6. That the right for asylum, eieept for crime, and subject 
to law, ia a recognized principle- — a principle of American lib- 
erty; that any violation of it must not be overlooked, and must 
not go unrebuked, 

7. That the National policy known as the Monroe doctrine 
has beSQme a recognised principle, and that the establishment 
of an anti-republican government on this continent by a foreign 
power can not be tolerated, 

8. That the gratitude and support of the nation ia due to the 
f^thful soldiers, and the earnest leaders of the Union armj. and 
navy, for their heroic achievements and valor in defense of our 
imperiied country and of civil liberty. 

9. That the one term policy for the Presidency adopted by 
the people is strengthened by the existing crisis, and shall bo 
maintained by constitutional amendments. 

lU. That the constitution shall be so amended that the Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall be elected by a direct vote of the 
people. 

II. That the reconstruction of the rebellious States belongs 
to the people through their representatives in Congress, and not 
w (he Executive. 

12. That the confiscation of the lands of the rebels and their 
dmtribution among the soldiers amd actual settlers is i 
iT jufLiue; thai integrity and economy are demanded a 
:i cii-i measures of the government, and that now th 
i)!i'> ia criminal. 
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NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PLATFOEM 

OF 1864. 



Resolved, That in the future, aa in the past, we will adhere 
with unawerviDg fidelity to the Union under Che Constitution us 
the onlj solid foundation of our etrength, security and happi 
ness as a people, and as a framework of gOTernment equally 
•conducive to the welfare and prosperity of all the States, both 
Northern and Southern. 

Resolved, That this Convention does explicitly declare, as the 
sense of the American people, that after four years of failure 
to restore the Union by the experiment of war, during which, 
under the pretense of military necessity or war power higher 
than the Constitution, the Constitution itself has been disre- 
garded in every part, and publio liberty and private right alike 
trodden down, and the material prosperity of the country es- 
sentially impaired, justice, huaanity, hberty and the publio 
welfare demand that immediate eObrts be made for a cessation 
of hostilities with a view to an ultimate convention of the 
btates, or other peaceable means, to the end that at the earliest 
Djactical moment peace may be restored on the basis of the 
Federal Union of the States. 

Resolved, That the direct interference of the military author- 
ities of the United States in the recent elections held in 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri and Delaware was a shameful 
violation of the Constitution, and a repetition of such acts in 
the approaching election will be held as revolutionary, and re- 
sisted with all the means and power under our control 

Resoliied, That the aim and object of the Democratic piirty 
is to preserve the Federal Union and the ri"hts of the States 
unimpaired, and they hereby declare that they consider that 
the administrative usurpation of extraordinary and dangerous 
powers not granted b^ the Constitution, the subrersion of the 
civil by military law in States not in insurrection, the arbitrary 
military arrest, imprisonment, trial and sentence of American 
citizens in States where the cicil taw exists in full force, the 
suppression of freedom of speech and of the press, the denial 
of the right of asylum, the open and avowed disregard of State 
rights, the employment of unusual test oaths, and the iatsrfer- 
ltS9 
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ence with, and denial of the right of the people to bear arma in 
their defense, ia calculated to prevent a restoration of the Union 
and the perpetuation of the Goveroment derivlog its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

Sesolved, That the shameful disregard of the Administration 
to its duty in respect to our fellow -citizens who now are, and 
long have been, prisoners of war in a suETeri^g condition, de- 
serves the Bevereat reprobation on the score alike of public pol- 
icy and common humanity. 

liesolvcd, That the Hympnthj of the Democratic patty in 
heartily and earnestly extended to the soldiery of our army and 
Bailors of our navy who are and have been in the field and on 
the sea, under the flag of their country, and in the event of its 
attaininz power, they will receive all the care, protection iind 
regard tnat the brave soldiers and sailors of the Kepubiic hav< 
■o nobly earned. 
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LIEUTBKANT-O: 



LIEUTENANT-GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT, 
Wne bora at Mount Pleosant, Clermoot county, Ohio. It seemt 
that the only niarked traits of cbaracter ho exhibited in earlj 



In the jear 1839, at tho age of seventeen, he entered the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, from which he 
graduated on the 30th day of January, 1S43. DuriDg his stay 
nt this Institution he manifested that untiring industry, close 
application and unconquerable will which distinguished his 
boyhood, and which have constituted eo conspicuous an element 
of his military character. It appears, however, that he was 
never regarded us a genius; and tlie graiie he sustained on the 
day of graduation — that of 21 in a class of about 42 — would 
not indicate eitraordinnry advancement in the studies assigned 
him. But it waa remarked by those who conducted him through 
his Academic course, as it has been by those who have observed 
his military career, that he never lost an inch of the ground 
gained at each successive stop in his progress. At his gradua- 
tion it is said ho possessed a "practical knowledge of the use 
sf the rifled musket, the field piece, mortar, siege, and eea-coodl 
^UBB, imall sword and bajonet, as well as tho construction of 
jield works, apd the fabricatiun of all munitions and materiel 

At the close of his Academic course, he entored the United 
States regular army as a Brevet Second -Lieu tenant of infantry. 
At this time, the United States being at peace with all nations, 
Grant was attached as a Supernumerary Lieutenant to the 
fourth infantry, Chen stationed on tho frontier in Missouri and 
Missouri Territory, and engaged in keeping down the Indian 
tribes that at that time vere very troublesome Co the early set- 
tiers of that region. Here Grant had not been many months 
when he was ordered, with his regiment, to join the army of 
General Taylor, in Texas. Soon alter this. Corpus Christi, an 
important port on the Toian shore, was taken possession of by 
the American army as a base of operations against the Men 
cans, between whom and the United States disputes respecting 
certain imaginary boundary lines were fast ripening into a war; 
and it was here that Grant received his commtssion as full 
Second Lieutenant of Infantry. This commission dated from 
the 30th day of September, 1845. On the 8th day of May, 
1846, he participated iathe battle of Palo Alto, and although 
not noticed in the of&cial reports, was spoken of by his com- 
rades as having displayed great gallantry. He was likewise 
engaged in the subsequent brilliant operations of General Tay- 
lor along the banks of the Eio Grande. On the 23d of Septem- 
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ber, 1846, he toot part, with great credit to him d h 

splendid affair at Monterey. It is a noteworthy I a 

thoufth Grant's coodyct in every one of these oogag in w b 
liighlj meritorious, he remained in the baek ground m ng 

DO honors or promotions, but quietly biding his time 

Attor the formal declaration of war by the Un d s, 

against Mexico, he was transferred to the command O n 1 
Scott, and subsequently (March 29, 1847,) partial :-'i.ed in the 
siege of Vera Cruz. Immediately after this affair, he was ap- 
pointed the Quartermaster of his regiment, which office he re- 
tained throughout the Mexican campaign, lie was, however, 
honored with the appointment, on the field, of First Lieutenant, 
to date /rora the 8th of September, 1847, for gallant and distin- 
guished voluntary services rendered on that day in the famoue 
battle of Molino del Kay. Congress afterwards wished to eon- 
firm the appointment as a mere brevet, but Grant refused to 
acoept it under such circumstances. 

On the 13th of September, 1847, he was made Brevet Captain 
of the regular army for gallant conduct in the battle of Che- 
pultepeo, which battle occurred on the preceding day. On the 
16th of November, 1847. h* wns commissioned a First Lienten- 
ant in the fourth regiment of regular infantry, still retaining 
bis brevet rank of Captiin. 

At the close of the Mexican war, Grant, upon the distribution 
of hia regiment in companies and sections among the various 
Northern frontier defences, along the borders of the States of 
Michigan and New York, took command of his company in one 
of these defences. His regiment having been afterwards con- 
solidated and ordered to the Department of the PaciHo, Grant, 
with his own and some other companies, was sent into Oregon 
to Fort Dallas. He received his full promotion to Oaptnin o 
infantry, in August, 1853, and was, shortly afterwards, attaohed 
to the Uepnrtmeut of the West; but, not regarding military so 
favorable to progress as civil ]ife, he resigned his connection 
with the United States army on the 31st day of July, 1854, after 
which he resided near the city of Bt Louis, Missouri, uQtil the 
year 1859. Here he resided on a small farm, occupying him- 
self in winter by hauling wood to the Carondelet market, and 
during the summer in the collection of debts, for which latter 
business, it is said, he had little capacity. 

In the year 1859, he embarked in the leather trade with his 
father, the firm opening business in the city of Galena, Illinois. 
Grant eoQlinued in the leather business, driving a prosperous 
trade, up to the breaking out of the Rebellion in IHGl, when he 
oSered bis services to hia country, upon the first call for volun- 
teers, and was appointed by Governor Yates as Commandor-in 
Chief of the Illinois forces and mustering officer of Illinois 
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volunteers. Desiring active service in the field, he resigned hit 
appointment as.iiiusteriDg officer, and accepte<l the Colaneloy of 
the 2!8t regiment of Illinois vclunteers, witb a commission 
dating from June 15. 1861. In August, 1861, Colonel Grant 
was promoted to the rank of Brigadier General of volunteera, 
bia comniaelon dating from May IT, IS6L 

Shortly after this he was appointed commandant of the poat 
at Cairo — which post iocludea the Missouri shore of the Miaaic- 
aippi riv^r, from Cape Girardeau to New Madrid, and the oppo- 
site shore, to the point of land on which Cairo etands. This 
position Grant filled with great ability, checkmating, by his 
adroit maneuvering, the efforts of the rebels to occupy, perma- 
nently, aouthern Kentucky, and conducting those euccessful 
eipeditiona against Forte Henry and Donelson, "which opened 
the way to the occupation of Western Tenneseee. 

On the letbof February, 1862, the day after the surrender of 
Fort Donelson, he was appointed Major General of volunteers, 
and was placed in command of an expedition up the Tennessee 
river against the rebels in and about Gorinth, nnder comman 
of Johnston and l!eauregard. This expedition terminated in 
&>« great battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing — which batU« 
occupying two days, (April 6th and 7th, 1862,) was one of the 
bloooieat of the war,.and resulted in the defeat of the rebels 
and their retreat upon Corinth. 

For the immense slaughter which attended thia battle, Gen- 
eral Grant was very severely censured by the people, generally, 
throughout the Western States. 

Soon after this, General Halleck having assumed command of 
the army before Corinth, and that place having fallen into the 
hands of the United States forces by evacuation, an important 
change took place in the army, which resulted in the assignment 
of General Grant to the District of West Tennessee, and the 
promotion of General Ilalleck to the office of General-in-Chief 
The former soon after formed the plan of opening the Misaia- 
sippi river to its mouth. Memphis having been given up to our 
troops, the chief obstacle in the way of the prosecution of the 
design were Vicksburg and Port liudson. 

After a series of expeditions and battles, land and naval, in 
which the courage and fortitude of the Union troops were no 
less prominently exhibited than the superior engineering pow- 
ers and unyielding stubbornness of General Grant, Vicksburg 
was reduced by aiege, and was occupied by Grant on the 4tb of 
July, 1863; and directly after thia (July 8, 1863) followed the 
eurrendor of Port Hudson to General N. P. Banks. 

On the 16th of October, 1S63, the Departmenta of the Ohio, 
iif the Cumberland, and of the Tennessee were formed into the 
Military Division of the Mississippi, under the comToand of 
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General Qrunt, The General, however, was not long in this position 
nam, ibe grade of Lleutcaanl-Goneral having been revived, he wm 
promoted to that offioe — nhich office gave him control of the entire 
Kircen of the United Statea. This appointment w/bs mode in Febniaiy, 
1^64. Hnd WM immediately followed by the most active, thorougb 
-iTi'jUialJons toT a movement upon Richmond by tha Anny of the 
Potomae under the personal commanilof General Grant, and an espcdi- 
tioQ Hgainat Atlanta under command of Geneiul Sherman. After the 
battles of the WildemesB, Spoltaylvanla Court House and Ihb siege of 
Petersburg, Loo'b retreat was cut off by the rapid movementa which 
Grant instituted, and on the 9th of April, jnst one week after the last 
great battle, the array of Northern Virginia capilulated. Soon after 
the rebel General Johnston surrendered to General Sherman, on the 
•ame tenna granted by Grant to Lee, and the great civil war was 
endsi Grant waa appointed Secretarj of War ad interim, August 
12th, 18GT, and Glled the office with distinction unlit January li, 1868, 
al which lima Secretary Stanton was reinstated hy Congress. On the 
list ofUay, 1368, he was unanimously nominated for the Presidential 
chair b; the OapubUeut Convention, which met at Chicago. 
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THTi TENURE-OF-OFFICE BILL. 

(PASSED MARCH 2, 1887.) 



Be il CTiaeUd by lite Senale and House of Rfpreaentalivei of the United 
Slates of America in Omgren assembled. That every peraon holding 
any civil ofBce to which he haa been appointed bj and with the 
advice anil coneent of the Senate, and every peraoa who ahall here- 
after be appointed to any Buch otfioe, and shall become duly quali- 
fied to act therein, is, and shall be entitled to hold Such office until 
a successor shall, in like manner, bave been appointed and duty 
qualified, eicept aa herein otherwise provided : Provided, That the 
Secretaries of State, of the Treaeary, of War, of the Navy, an! of 
the Interior, the Postmaster-General, and the Attorney-General 
shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the 
President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one 
month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That when any officer, appointed as aforesaid, excepting 
Judges of the United Slates Courts, shall, during a recess of the 
Senate, he shown, by evidence aatiafactory to the President to be 
guilty of misconduct in office, or crime, or for any reason shall be- 
come incapable or legally disqualified to perform its duties, in auch 
case, and in no other, the President may suapend such officer and 
deaignate some suitable person to perform temporarily the duties 
of such olSce until the next meeting of the Senate, and until the 
case shall bo acted upon by the Senale, and such peraon so de- 
signated, shall take the oaths and give tie bonds required by law 
to be taken and given by the person duly appointed to fill such 
office, and in aueli ease it shall be the duty of the President, 
within twenty days after the first day of such neit meeting of the 
Senate, to report to the Senate such suspension with the evidence 
and reaaons for his actions in the case, and the name of the person 
Ko designated (o perform the duties of auch office. And if the 
Senate shall concur in such suspension, and advise and consent to 
the removal of such officer, they shall ao certify (o the President, 
who may thereupon remove such officer, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint another peraon to auch office. 
But if the Senale shall refuse to concur in such suspension, such 
officer so suspended shall forthwith resume the functions of hia 
office, and the powers of the person so performing its duties in his 
stead shall cease, and the official salary and emoluments of such 
officer shall, during such suspension, belong to the person so per- 
(345) , 
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forming th« dulieti tbeveof, nod not to I.Le oUcer so suspended : 
Prciiidtd, havener, Tliat. the President in case lie shall become eatis- 
fied that such suspension was made on insufficient Ei"ound3 shall 
be authorized at on; time before reporting sucli suspension to the 
Senate, ivs above provided, to revoke sucb suapension and n ' ' 
such officer in the perlbmiaiice of the duties of his office. 

Sec, 3. That the President shall hivo power to EU all vi 
wljich ma; happen during the recess of the Senate hj reason of 
death or resignation, bj granting commissions which eball expire 
at the end of their next Bession thereafter. And if no appointment 
bj and with t^c advice and consent of the Senate shall be made to 
such office 80 vacant or teniporarilj filled as aforesaid, during auoh 
next session of the Senate, such ofGce shall remain in abeyance 
withouL any salai-y, feea, or emoluments attached tlierelo until the 
same shall be filled by appointment thereto by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and during such time all the powers 
and duties belonging to such oflicc shall be exercised by such other 
officer aa may by law esercise such powers and duties in ease of a 
vacancy ia such office. 

Seo. 4. That nothing in. this act Contained shall be construed to 
extend the term of any office, tlie duration of which is limited by 
law. 

8bc. G. That if any person shall, contrary to the provisions of 
this act, accept any appointment to, or employment in, any office, 
or shall hold or exercise, or attempt to hold or exercise any suoli 
office or employment, he shall be deemed, and is hereby declared 
to be guilty of a high misdemeanor, and upon trial and conviction 
thereof, he shall be pucished therefor hy. a fine not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or 
both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 6, That eyery removal, appointment, or employment made, 
had, or exercised contrary to the provisions of this act, and the 
making, signing, scaling, countersigning, or issuing of any com- 
mission or letter of autliority for or in respect to any such appoint- 
ment or employment, shall be deemed and are Lereby declared to 
be high misdemeanors, and upon trial and conviction thereof, every 
person guilty thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or 
both said punishments in the discretion of the court: I^ooided, That 
- the President shall have power to make out and deliver after the 
adjournment of the Senate, commissions for all officers whose ap- 
pointments shall have been advised and consented to by the 
Senate. 

Sbc. 7. That it shall be the duly of the Scoroiary of the Senate, 
at the close of each session thereof, to deliver to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and to each of his assistants, and to each of the 
auditors, and to en.ch of the comptrollers in the treasury, and to 
the Ireasurer and to the register of the treasury, a full and eom- 
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plete liat, duly certified, of nil the persons who ehiill haTe been 
nominated to and rejected by tie Senate during such seasioo, and 
a like list of all the otSces to wliich DemlnatioiiB sball bitTe been 
mails and not confirmed and filled at snch session. 

Sec. 8, That whenever the Prcsideat shall, without the adviee 
and consent of tha Senate, doeignate. authoriio, or employ any per- 
son to perform the dutiea of any office, he shall forthwith notify 
the Secretary of the Treasury thereof, and it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury thereupon to communicate such no- 
tice to all the proper accounting and disbursing officers of his 

Sec. 9. That no money shall be paid or received from the Treas- 
ury, or paid or received fram or retained out of any public moneys 
or funds of the United States, whether in the Treasury or not M 
or by or for the benefit of any person appointed to or authoiiied 
to act in or balding or exercising the dudes or functions of any 
office contrary to the provisions of ihis act, nor shalj any claim, 
account, voucher, order, certificate, warrant, or olher instrument 
providing for or relating to such payment, receipt, or retention, be 
presented, passed, allawed, approved, certified, or paid by any 
officer of Ihe United Siates or b.v any person eierci sing. the func- 
tions or performing the duties of any offiea or plsce of trust under 
the United States for or in respect to such office or the exercising 
or performing the functions or duties thereof; and every person 
who shall violHte any of tlie provisions of this section, sball be 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and upon trial and conviction 
thereof, shall be punished tliecefor by a fine not exceeding ten 
thousiind dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding ten years, or 
both said punisliments in the discretion of the court. 
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IMPnACHMEili Of PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 



Thi evenlB wbicli led to the impeaoliment of President Johnson, 
mftv ba briefly HtaUii as followa; On the 2l3t of February, 1868, 
tbe President issued an order to Mr. Stanton, removing him from 
office aa Secretary of Wnr, and another to General Lorenio Thomas, 
Adjutant-General of tbe Army, appointing him Secretary of War 
ad interim, directing the one to aurrender and the other to receive, 
»n the liooka, papers, and public property belonging to the War 
Pepartment. As those orders fill an important place in the his- 
totj of the impeachment, we give tbein here. The order to Mr. 
Stanton reads; 

"By virtue of the power and authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by tbe Constitution and laws of Uie United States, you are 
hereby removed from office as Secretary for Ibe Department of 
War, and your funcUons as such will terminate upon the receijit 
of this communication. You will transfer to Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Lorenio Thomas, Adjutant-General of the Army, who has this 
day been nuthoriied and empowered to act as Secretary of War 
ad inlerim, all records, books, papers, and other public property now 
in your euatody and charge." 

The order to General Thomas reads : 

" The Hon. Edwin M. Stanton having been this day removed from 
office as Secretary for the Department of War, you are hereby au- 
thoriicd and empowered to act as Secretary of War ad mterim, and 
will immediately enter upon the discharge of the duties pertaining 
lo (iat office. Mr. Stanton has been instructed to traosfei to you 
all the records, boolis, and other public property now in bis cus- 
tody and charge." 

Theae orders having been officially communicated to the Senate, 
that body, after an earnest debate, passed the following resolution : 

" S«$olved bi/ the Senate b/ the United Slales, That under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States tbe President has no power 
to remove the Secretary of War and designate any other officer to 
perform the duties of that office." 

The President, upon the '2ith, sent a message to the Senate, 
arguing at length that not only under the Constitution, but also 
under the laws as now ciisting, he bad tbe right of removing Mr. 
Stanton and appointing another to fill bis place. The point of his 
argument is: That by a special proviso in the Tenure-of-Offioe Bill 
tbe varioua Secretaries of Departments "shall hold their offices 
rwpectively for and during the term of the President by whom 
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tli«y may bave been appointed, and for on« month thereafter, 
subject to remoTal by aad with the advice of the Senate." The 
Preaideat affirms tbal Mr. Stanton wns appointed not by him, 
but by hit predecessor, Mr. Lincoln, and held office only by the 
sufferance, not the appointment, of the present Eiecutivci and 
that therefore his tenure ia, hy the express reading of the lavr 
excepted from the general provision, that every person duly ap- 
pointed to office "by and with the advice and ooneenl of the Sen- 
ate," etc., shall be " ectitled to hold office until a successor ahall 
have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, except as 
herein otherwise provided." The essential point of the President's 
argument, therefore, is that, as Sir. Stanton was not appointed by 
him, he had, tinder the Tenure-of-Ofiice Bill, the right at any time 
to remove him; the same right which his own successor would 
have, no matter whetlicr the incumbent bad, by sufferance, not by 
appointment of the existing Executive, held the office for w^eks of 
even years. " If," says the President, " my successor would have 
the power to remove Mr. Stanljin, after permitting him to remain 
a period of two weeks, because he was not appointfld by him, I 
who have tolerated Mr. Stanton for more than two years, certainly 
have the same riglit to remoTe him, and upon the same ground, 
namely, that he was not appointed by me but by my predecessor." 

In the meantime General Thomas presented himself at the War 
Departnient and demanded to be placed in the position to which ho 
had been assigned by the President. Mr. Stanton refused to sur- 
render his post, and ordered General Thomas to proceed to the 
apartment which belonged to him aa Adjutanl-General. This 
order was not obeyed, and so the two claimants to the Secretary- 
ship of War held their ground. A sort of legal by-play then en- 
sued. Mr. Stanton entered a formal complaint before Jjidgo 
Carter, Chief Juslioe of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, charging that General Thomas had illegally exercised and at- 
tempted to exercise the duties of Secretary of War; and had threat- 
ened to "forcibly remove the complainant fromthe buildings and 
apartments of the Secretary of War in the War Department, and 
forcibly t-ake possession and control thereof under his pretended 
appointment by the President of the United States as Secretary of 
War ad inferim;" and praying that he might bo arrested and held 
to answer this charge. General Thomas was accordingly arrested, 
and held to bail in the sura of f 15.000 to appear before the court 
on the 24tli. Appearing on that day he was discharged from cus- 
tody and bail; whereupon he entered an action against Mr. Stan- 
ton for false imprisonment, laying hia damages at $150,000. 

On the 22d of February the House Committee on Reconatruotion, 
through ils Chairman, Mr. Stevens, presented a brief report, merely 
stating the foot of ihe attompled removal by the President of Mr. 
Stanton, and closing aa follows: 

." Upon the evidence collected by tlie Committee, which is hew- 
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«fter presented, and in virtue of the powers with wiich they haye 
beea invested bj the House, they are of the opicion that Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, should he impeaehsd of higli 
Crimea and miadameanors. They, therefore, recommend to the 
House the adoption of the fallowing reiolution : 

■' Rftoleed, That Andrew Johnson, President of llie United States 
be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors." 

After earnest debate, the question on lie resolution was adopted, 
on the a4th, by a Tote of 126 to 47. A oomraittee of two members- 
Stevens and Bingham — were to notify the Senate of the action of 
the House; and another oommiltee of seven— Boutwell, Stevens, 
liingham, Wilaon, Logan, Julian, and Ward— to prepare the articles 
of impeachment. On the 25th (February) Mr. Stevens thus an- 
nounced to the Senate the action which had been taken by the 
House; 

"In obedience to the order of the House of Representatives we 
have appeared before you, and in the name of the House of Eep- 
reaentativcB and of all the people of the United States, we do im- 
peach Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office. And we further inform the 
Senate that the House ot Representatives will in due time eihibit 
particular articles of impeachment against him, to make good tbo 
same; and in their name we demand that tbe Senate take due order 
for tbe appearance of the said Andrew Johnson to answer to the 
said impeachment." 

Tbe Senate thereupon, by a unanimous vote, resolved that tbis 
message from the House should be referred to a select Coramlttee of 
Seven, lo be appointed by the chair, to consider the same and report 
thereon. This Committee subsequently made a report laying down 
the rules of procedure to be observed on the trial. 

On tbe 29th of February tbe Committee of the House appointed 
for that purpose presented the arl.ieles of impeachment which they 
had drawn up. These, with slight modification, were accepted on 
the 2d of March. They comprise nine articles, eight of which are 
bused upon the action of the President in ordering the removal of 
Mr. Stanton, and the appointment of General Thomas as Seoretary 
of War. The general title to the impeachment is : 

" Articles exhibited by tbe House of Representatives of the United 
States, in the name of theraselvea and all the people of the United 
States, against Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, as 
maintenance and support of their impeachment against him for 
high Crimea and misdemeanors in office," 

Each of the articles comroenoes with a preamble to the effect that 
the President, "unmindful of the high duties of his office, of bis 
oath of office, and of the requirements of the Constitution that he 
should take care that the laws be faithfully executed, did unlaw- 
fully and in violation of the laws and Constitution of tbe United 
Btatee, perform the several acts specified in the articles regpee* 
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tiyely;" closing with the deeliratbn: " Whereby the eaid Andrew 
JolmsDii, Tresideat of the United States, did tbeo and there commit 
and waa guiltj of a high miBdemEanor in office." The pbrascDlogy 

nated as a "misdemeanor," 
closes thus: 

"And tie House of Rfprc 
IheraseKea tlie liberty of e 
further articlea or other aci 
said Andrew Johnson, Presii 
replying to his answers whii 
preferred ogainst him, and o 

pact thereof, and to all and eyery other article, aecuaatlon, or im- 
peachment which shall be exhibited by them ea the cage shall re- 
quire, ilodemand that Ihe said Andrew Johnson may be put to answer 
Che bigb crimes and misdemeanors in office herein charged again.^t 
liim, and that such proceedings, examinations, trials, and judgments 
may be tiereiipon had and given as may be agreeable to law and 

The following is a summary in brief of the points in flie articles 
of impeachment, legal and technical phraseology being omitted; 

ArlicU 1. Unlawfully ordering the removal of Mr. Stanton as Sec- 
retary of War, in violation of the provisions of the Tenure-of-Offiee 
Acl, — Article 'i. Unlawfully appointing General Lorenzo Thomas as 
Secretary of War ad interim. — Article 3 is substantially the same aa 
Article 2, with the addition that there waa at lie time of the ap- 
pointment of General Thomas no vacnnoy in the office of Secretary 
of War, — ATHcle 4 charges the President with "conapiring with one 
Loronio Thomas and other persons, to the House of Kepiesentatives 
unknown," to prevent, by intimidation snii threats, Mr. Stanton, (he 
legally-appointed Secretary of War, ffsm holding that office. — At- 
tick 5 charges the President with conspiring with General Thomas 
and olheiB to hinder the execution of the Tenure-of-Office Act; and, 
in pursuance of this conspiriicy, attempting to prevent Mr. Stanton 
from acting aa Secretary of War. — Ariicle B charges that the Presi- 
dent conspired with General Thomas and others to take forcible 
posaeasion of the property in the War Department. — AnicU 7 re- 
peata tie charge, in other terms, that the President conspired with 
General Thomas and others to hinder the execution of the Tenure- 
of-Office Act, and to prevent Mr. Stanton from oieouting the office 
of Secretary of War, — Article 8 again charges the President with 
conspiring with General Thomas and others to take posaeasion of 
tlie propei-ty in the War Department. — Arlicle 9 charges tbat the 
PccBident called before him General Emory, who was in command 
of the forces in tie Department of Wasiington, and declared to him 
that a law, passed on lie »l)tli of Jnne, I86T, directing tiat "all 
orders and instructions relating to military operations, issued b^ 
lie President or Secretary of War, shall be ias«ed through the Gen- 
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eral of the Army, and, in case of hia inability, through the neit in 
rank," vbs uiiconstitution&l, and not binding upon Geaeral Emory; 
the intent being to induce General Emory to violate the law, and to 
obey orders isBued directly from the President. 

The foregoing articles of impeachment wore adopled on the 2d 
of March, the votes upon each slightly varying, the average being 
125 ayea to 40 nays. The queslion then came up of appointment 
of managers on the part of the House to conduct the impeachment 
before the Senate. Upon this question tho Democratic members did 
not vote ; 118 votes were caat, 60 being necessary to a choice. The 
following was the result, the number of votes caat for each elected 
manager being given ; Stevens, of Penn., lOu; Butler, of Mass., 108; 
Bingham, of Ohio, 114; Boutwell, of Mass., 113; Wilson, of Iowa, 
112; Williams, of Penn,, 107; Logan, of 111., 10«. The foregoing 
seven Represeotatives were, therefore, duly chosen as Managers 
of the Bill of Impeachment. The great body of the Democratic 
members of the House entered a formal protest against the whole 
course of proceedings involved in the impeiohment of the Presi- 
dent. They claimed to represent "directij or in principle more 
than one-half of the people of the United States." This protest 
waa signed by forty-five Representatives. 

On the 3d the Board of Managers presented tvfo additional arti- 
cles of impeachment, which were adopted by the House. The first 
charges, in substance, that 

" The President, unmindful of the high duties of his office and of 
the harmony and courtesies which ought to be maintainEd between 
tho eieoutivo and legislative, branches of the GovernSent of tho 
United Statee, designing to set aside the rightful authority and 
powers of Congress, did attempt to bring into disgrace the Congress 
of the United Slates and the several branches thereof, to impair 
find destroy the regard and respect gf all thegood people of the 
United States for the Congress and l<^slative power thereof, and 
to excite the odium and resentment of all the good people of the 
United States against Congress and the laws by it enacted; and in 
parsuance of his said design openly and publicly, and before divers 
assemblages convened in divers parts thereof to meet and receive 
said Andrew Johnson as the Chief Magistrate of the United Stales, 
did on the 18th day of August, in the year of our Lord 1866, and 
on divers other days and times, as well before as afterward, make 
and deliver with a loud voice certain intemperate, inflammatory, 
and scandalous harangues, and did therein utter loud threats and 
bitter menaces as well against Congress as tho laws of the United 
States duly enacted thereby." 

To this article are appended copious eilracts from speeches of 
Mr. Johnson. The second article is substantially as follows : 

"Tho President did, on the 18th day of August, 1866, at the City 
of Washington, by public speech, declare and affirm in substanoe 
that the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States war not a Con- 
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grBiB ot the United States, autlioriiod bj the Constitulion to eiar- 
oiae legislative power under the antae, but, on the contr»r;, w&B a 
Congress of onlj a part of the States, thereby denying and intend- 
ing to deny that the legislation of said Congress was valid or obli- 
gatory upon him, eicept in so far as he saw fit to approve the Bsme , 
* and did devise and contrive means by which ha might prevent Ed- 
win M, Stanton from forthwith resuming the functions of the ofltce 
of Secretary for tbo Department of War ; and, also, by further un- 
lawfully devising and contriving means lo prevent the execution 
of an act entitled 'An act making appropriations for the support 
of the army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, and for other 
purpoaes,' approved March 2, 1S6T; and also to prevent the execu- 
tion of an act eucitled 'An act to provide for the more efficient 
government of the rebel States,' passed March 2, I8G7, did commit 

On the 4th of March the Senate notified the House that they were 
ready to receive the Mnnagera of the Impeachment. They ap- 
peared, and tbe articles were formally read. The Senate had 
meanwhile adopted the rules of procedure. Chief Justice Chaee 
sent a communication to the Senate to the efi'eet that this body, 
when acting upon an impeachment, was a Court presided over by 
the Chief Justice, and that all orders and rules should be framed 
by the Court. On the 5lh the Court was formally organjied, Ao 
exception was token to the eligibility of Mr. Wade as a member of 
the Court, on tbe ground that he was a party interested, since, in 
the evani of ihe impeachment being sustained, be, as President of 
the Senate, would become Acting President of the United States. 
This objection was withdrawn, and Mr. Wade woe sworn as a mem- 
ber of the Court. On the 7th the summons for the President to 
appear was formally served upon hirn. On the 13th tbe Courl was 
again formally reopened. The President appeared by his counsel, 
Hon. Henry Stanbery, of Ohio; Hob. Wm M. EvarlH, of New York; 
Hon. Wm S. Groesbeck, of Ohio ; Hon. Benjamin E, Curria, of Maa- 
sacbusetts ; lion. Thomas A. R, Nelson, of TennesseS, who asked for 
forty days (« prepare an answer to the indictment. Thia was re- 
fused, and ten days granted ; it being ordered that the proceedingB 
should reopen on the 'iSd. Upon ihat day the President appeared 
by his counsel, and presented his answer to the articlei of im- 
peachment. This reply was in substance as follows; 

The first eight articles in the Bill of Impeachment, as briefly 
summed up in our last record, are based upon the action of the 
President in ordering the removal of Mr. Stanton, and the tempo- 
rary appointment of General Thomas as Seerelnry of War. The 
gist of them is contained in the first article, charging tbe unlaw- 
ful removal of Mr. Stanton; for, this failing, the others would fail 
also. To this article a considerable part of tbe President's answer 
is devoted. It is mainly an amplification of the points put forth 
in the Message of February 24th, in which he gave bis reasons for 
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his orders. The President cites the lnwa by wliicli iliis department 
of the administration ftaa created, and tlio rules laid down fos tlie 
dnties pertaining to it; prominent among wbicli ure: that the Sec- 
retarj shall "conduct the buiiness of the department in Buch man- 
ner as the President of the Dnited States shall from time to time . 
order and instruct j" and that he should "hold the office during the 
pleasure of the President;" and that CoiigvesB had no legal right to 
deprive the President of the power to remove the Secretary. He 
was, however, aware that the design of the Tenura-of-Office Bill 
Vina to vest this power of removal, in certain cases, jointly in the 
Eiecutive and the Senate; and that, while believing this act to be 
unconstitutional, yet it having been passed over his veto by the re- 
quisite majority of two-thirds, he considered it to be his duty to as- 
certain in how far the case of Mr. Stanton came within the pro^ 
visions of this law; afterconsideration,he came to theoonclusion that _ 
the case did not come within the prohibitions of the law, and that, 
by that law he atil! had the right of removing Mr. Stanton; but 
that, wishing to have the case decided by the Supreme Court, he, on 
the 12th of August, issued the oi-der merely suspending, not remov- 
ing, Mr. Stanton, a power espresslj granted by the Tenure-of-Offlce 
Act, and appointed General Grant Secretary of War orft'nto-i?™. The 
President then recites the subsequent action in the case of Mr. Stan- 
ton; and, as he avers, still believing that he had the constitu- 
tional power to remove Iiim from office, issued the order of February 
21st, for such removal, designing to thus bring the matter before 
the Supreme Court. He then proceeds formally to deny that at 
this time Mr. Stanton was in lawful possession of the office of Secre- 
tary of War; and that, consequently, the order for his removal Was 
in violation of the Tenure-of-OfBce Act; and that it was in viola- 
tion of the Constitution or of any law ; or that it constituted any 
cSoial crime or misdemeanor. 

In regard to the seven auceeeding articles of impeachment the 
President, while admitting the facts of the order appointing Gen- 
eral Thomas as Secretary of War ad interiTn, denies all and every of 
the crimnal charges therein set forth. So of the ninth article, 
charging an effort to induce General Emory to violate the law, the 
President denies all such intent, and calls attention to the fact that 
while, for urgent reasons, he signed the bill prescribing that orders 
to the army should be issued only through the Genera!, he at the 
same time declared it to be, in his judgment, unconstitutional; and 
afBrms that in his interview with General Emory he said no more 
than he had before officially aaid to Congress— that is, that the law 
was unconstitutional. 

As to tbe tenth article, the first of the supplementary oneS, the 
President, while admitting that he made certain public speeches at 
thfi times and places specified, does not admit that the passages 
cited are fair reports of his remarks ; denies that be has ever beea 
unmindful of the courtesies which ought to be maintained between 
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Tho reply to the eleventJi article, the second Bupplementary one, 
, is W the Bame general purport, denying that he ever affirmed that 
the Thirty-ninth Congress was not a Talid Corgresa of the United 
States, and its acls obligatory only aa thoy were approved by him; 
and denying that he bad, as charged in the article, contriTcd un- 
lawful means for preTenting Mr. Stanton from resuming the func- 
tions of Secretary of War, or for preventing the eieoution of the act 
making approprintions for the support of the army, or that to pro- 
ride for the more efficient government of the rebel States. In his 
answer to this article the President refers to his reply to the first 
article, in which he seta forth at length all the steps, and the rea- 
sons therefor, relating to the removal of Mr. Stanton, In brief, the 
answer of the President to tlie arlicles of impeachment is a general 
denial of each and every criminal act charged in the articles of 
impeachment. 

The counsel for the President then asked for a delay of thirty 
days after the replication of the managers of the impeachment, 
should hare been rendered, before the trial should formally proceed. 
This was refused, and the managers of the impeachment stated that 
their replication would be presented the nest day ; it was that, 

"The Senate will commence the trial of (ho President upon the 
arlicles of impeachment exhibited against him on Monday, the SOth 
day of March, and proceed therein with all diapatch under the rules 
of the Senate, sitting upon the trial of an impeachment." 

The replication of the House of Representatives was a simple de- 
nial of each and every averment in the answer of tie Preaident, 
closing thus: 

"The House of Representativea . . . .do say Ihat the said Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, is guilty of the high crimes 
and misdemeanors mentioned in the said articles, and that the said 
House of Kepresentfltives are ready to prove the same." 

The trial began, as appointed, on March 30. There being twenty- 
seven States repreaented, there were fifty-four Senators, who con- 
stituted the Court, presided over by Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio. SbnaTOES; Cali/omia, Cole, ConneSS; ConnecUcul, Dixon, 
Ferry; Delaware, Bnyard, Saulsbury; Indiimo, Hendricks, Morton; 
Itlinois, Trnmbull, Yates; Towa, Grimes, Harlan; Kaniai, Pomaroy, 
Ross; Kmtucky, Davla, WcCreery; Maine, Feasenden, Morrill (Lot 
M.); MoTgland, Johnson, Viokers; Maisachusitts, Sumner, Wilson ; 
IticMgmi, Chandler, Howard; Minnenola, Norton, Ramsay; ifiisouri, 
Drake, Henderson; Mbraika, Thayer, Tipton; Nevada, Nye, Stew- 
art; A^ewHflmpiAir5,Cr»gin, Patterson (J. W.); If ew Jersey, CM.\£' 
Frelingbuysen ; A>w For*, Conklin, Morgan-; Ohio.S^ ™~ 
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Vermmt, Bdmunda, Morrill (J. S.) ; West Virginia, Van Winkle, 
Willey; Witcaniin, Doolittle, Howe. 

M(magers for the Proieculion : Messrs. Bingham, Boutwell, Butler, 
Lognn, Stevena, Williams, Wilson. 

CoumU/or the PresidcrU: MeaBra. Curtis, Evarls, Groeabeolt, Nel- 
son, Stanbery. 

The following was the order of procedure: Tbe Senate convened 
Bt 11 or 12 o'clock, and was called to order by the president of that 
body, who, after prayer, would leave the chair, which n-as imme- 
diately assumed by tbe Chief Justice, who wore liin ofScial robes. 
The prosecution waa mainly conducted by Mr. Butler, who exam- 
ined the witnesses, and, in caojuDotion with the olhers, argued the 
pointa of law which came up. The defenac, during the early part 
of the trial, was mainly conducted by I^lr. Stanbery, who had re- 
aigued tlie office of Attorney-General for this purpose, hut, being 
taken suddenly ill, Mr. Kvarts took his place. According to the 
rule at first adopted, tbe trial was to be opened by one counsel on 
each aide, and summed up by two on each side; but this rule waa 
Bubsequenlly modified so aa to allow as many of ihe managers and 
, counsel aa chose Ic sum up, either orally or by tiling written argu- 



The whole of the first dny (March 30) waa occupied by the open- 
ing speech of Mr. Butler, After touching upon the importance of 
the case, and tbe wiadom of the framcra of the .Constitution in 
providiog for its passible occurrence, be laid down the following 
proposition, supporting it by a copious array of authoritiea and 
precedents: 

"We define, therefore, an impeacliable high crime or misdemea- 
nor to be one, in ita nature or consequences, subTersiTe of some 
fundamental or essential principle of goTernment, or highly preju- 
dicial to the public interest, and this may consist of a violation of 
the Constitution, of law, of an official oath, or of dnty, by an act 
committed or omitted, or, without violating a positive law, by the 
abuse of iliscretionary powers fiom improper motives, or for any 
improper purpose." 

He then proceeded to discuss tho nature and functions of the 
tribunal before which the trial is held. Hi' asked; "Is this pro- 
ceeiing a trial, as that term is understood, so far as relates to the 
righis and duties of a court and jury upon an indictinent for 
crimo? Is it not rather more in Ihe nature of nn inquest?" The 
Constitutina, he urged, "seems to have determined it le be the lut- 
ter, because, under its provisions, the right to retain nnd hold office 
ig the only subject to be finally adjudicated ; ali prdiminary in- 
qnify being ciiriied on solely to determine that question, and that 
alone." He then proceeded to argue that thia body now sittipg to 
determine the accDsatioo, ia the Senate of the United States, and 
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not a court. Thia question ia of consequence, he argued, becttaie, 
in the latter case, it would be bound bj tbe rules and precedeaW of 
common-law statutes; the membera of the court would be lUble to 
challenge on many grounds; and the accused might claim that he 
could only be convicted when ihe evidence makes the fact clear be- 
yond reasonable doubt, instead of by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence. The fact tli;it in this caso the Chief Justice presides, it nas 
argued, doef not constitute the Senate thua acting a. court; for in 
all ca^es of impeachment, anvG that of the President, ils regular 
presiding officer preaides. Moreover, the procfdures have no an- 
alogy to those of an ordinary court of justice. Tbe accused meiely 
receives a notice of ihe case pending against him. He is not re- 
quired to appeal personally, and ihe case will go on without his 
presence. Mr. Butler thus summed up hia poaiiioQ in this regard : 

"A constitutional tribunal solely, you are bound by no law, 
either statute or common, which may limit your consiitutional 
prerogative. You consult uo precedents save those of the law and 
cualom of parliamentary bodies. You are a liiw unto yourselves, 
bound only by the natural principles ot cquiiy and justice, and 
that aatun popiili nuprema esl ttx." 

Mr. Butier then proceeded to consider the articles of Impeacli- 
ment. The first eight, he says, "aet out, in several distinct forms, 
the acta of the President in removing Mr. Stanton and appointing 
Genera! Thomas, differing, in legal efi'ecl, in the purposes for wliioh, 
and the iulent with which, either or both of the aois were done, and 
the legal duties and rights infringed, and the Acts of Congreaa vio- 
lated tu ED doing." In respect to all of these articles, Mr. Buller 
says, referring to hIa former definition of what constituted an im- 
peachable high crime; ^ 

"All the articles allege these acta to be in contravention of his 
oath of office, and in disregard of the duties thereof. If they are 
80, however, the President miglit have the power to do them under 
the law. Still, being so done, they are acta of official misconduct, 
and, as wo have seen, impeachable. The President has the legul 
power to do many acts which, if done in disregard i>f hif duty, or 
for improper purposes, then the eierciseof thai power is itn official 
misdemeanor. For example, he haa the power of pardon ; if ei r- 
cised, in a given ease, for a corrupt motive, as for the payineiit of . 
money, or wantonly pardoning all criminals, it would be a iiiiede- 

Mr. Butler affirmed that every fact" charged in the first article, 
and substantially in the seven following, is admitted ia the reply 
of the President; and also that tbe general intent to set aside the 
Tenure-of-Office Act ia therein admitted and justified. He then 
proceeded to discuss the whole question of the power of the Presi- 
dent for removala from office, and especially his claim that this 
power was imposed upon the President by the t'onstiiution, and 
that it could not be~laken from him, or be vested jointly in him and 
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tLe American people. 
He said- 

" Has Ibe President, under Uie Conalitution, tbe more tbtta ni^nl 
prerogotiyo at will to reraove from office, or to auapend from ofice, 
all cieoittiTe ofEoeta of the United States, either civil, military or 
naral, and to fill the Tacancies, without any restraint whatever, or 
possibiiitj.of restraint, bj the Senate or by Congress, (fcrough laws 
duly enacted? Tho Ilouse of Keprescntativea, in behalf of the 
people, join issue by afBrming that the eiereise of sucli powers is a 
high misdemeanor in office. If the affirmative is maintained by tho 
respondent, then, so far as the first eight articles are concerned — 
unless such corrupt purposes are shown as will of themselves make 
the eiereise of a legal power a crime^tlic respondent must go, and 
ought to go, quit and free." 

This point as to tho legal right of the President to make removals 
from office, which constitutes the real burden of the articles of im- 
peaohment, was argued at length. Mr. Butler assumeii that the Sen- 
ate, by whom, in conjunolion with tho House, the Ten ure-of- Office 
Act bad been passed over the veto of the PcesidenI, would maintain 
the taw to be constitutional. I'he turning point was whether the 
special case of the removal of Mr. Stanton came within the provi- 
sions of this law. This rested upon the proviso of that law, that — 

"The Secretaries shall bold their office during the term of the 
President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one 
month thereafter, subject to removal by and with tbe advice and 
consent of tbe Senate." 

The eitendid argument upon this point, made by Mr. Butler, was 
to the eCTcct that Mr. Stanton having been appointed by Mr. Lin- 
coln, whose terra of ofSce reached to the 4tb of March, 1869, that 
of Mr. Stanton existed until a month later, unless ho was previously 
removed by the concurrent action of liie President and Senate. 
Tbe point of the argument is, that Mr. Joiinson is merely serving 
out ibe balance of tbe term of Mr. Lincoln, cut short by his assas- 
sination, so that the Cabinet officers appointed by Mr. Lincoln held 
their places, by this very proviso, during that term and for a month 
theraaft«r; for, be argued, if Mr. Johnson was not merely serving 
out tbe balance of Mr. Lincoln's term, then be is entitled to the 
office of President for four full years, that being tbe period for 
which a President is elected. If, continues the argument, Mr. 
Stanton's commission was vacated by tbe Tenure-of-Office Act, it 
censed on tbe 4th of April, 1866; or, if tbe act had no retroactive 
effect, still, if Mr. Stanlon held office merely under bis commission 
from Mr. Lincoln, then his functions Would have ceased upon the 
passage of the bill, March 'i, 1867; and, consequently, Mr. John- 
son, in "employing" him after that date as Secretary of War, was 
guilty of a bigh misdemeanor, wliiob wonld jive ground for a now 
artieU of impeaobmeat. 
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After jaBtifjiDg the course of Mr. Stanton in holding on M the 
BBC retary ship in opposition to the wish of the President, on the 
ground that " to desert it now would be to imitate the treacher; of 
Kis accidental chief," Air. Butler proceeded to discusa the reaaons 
assigned by the President in his answer to the articles of impeaoh- 
ment for the attempt to remove Mr. Stanton. These, in eubatanoe, 
were, that the President Believed the Tenure-of-Office Act was un- 
constitutioual, and, therefore, void and of no effect, and tliat he had 
the right to remove him and appoint another peraon in bis place. 
Mr. Butler urged that, in all of these proceedings, the President 
professed to act upon the aaaumption that the act was valid, and 
that his action was in accordance with ila provisions. He then 
want on to charge that the appointment of General Thomas ns Sec- 
retary of War aii interim, waa a separate yiolatjon of law. By tjio 
act of February 20, 1863, which repealed all previous laws incon- 
sistent with it, the President was authorized, in case of the "death, 
resignation, absence from the seat of Government, or sickness of 
the head of an executive department," or in any other case where 
these oificers could not perform their respective duties, to appoint 
the head of any other executive department to fulfill the duties of 
the office "until a successor be appointed, or until such absence or 
disability shall ceaae." Now, urged Mr. Butler, at the time of the 
appointment of General Thomas as Secretary of War ad inlerim, Mr. 
Stanton " hod neither died nor resigned, was not sick nor absent," 
and, consequently, General Thomas, not being the head of a depart- 
ment, but only of a bureau of one of them, was not eligible to this 
, appointmenf, and that, thei-efore, hia appointment waa illegal and 

The ninth article of impeachment, wherein the President is 
charged with endeavoring to induce General Emory to take orders 
directly from himaelf, is dealt with in a rather slight manner. 
Mr. Butler says, "If the transaction set forth in this article stood 
alone, wo might well admit that doubts might arise aa to the suffi- 
ciency of the proof;" but, he adds, the surroundings are so pointed 
and significant as to leave no doubt in the mind of an impartial 
man aa to the intenta and purposes of the President"-— these intents 
being, according to Mr. Butler, "to induce General Emory to take 
orders directly from himaelf, and thus to hinder the oiecution of 
the Civil Tenure Acl, and to prevent Mr. Stanton from holding bis 
office of Secretary of War." 

Aa to tlie tenti article of impeachment, based upon various 
speeches of the President, Mr. Butler undertook to show that the 
reports of these speeches, oa given in the article, were substantially 
correct; and accepted the issue made thereupon as (o whether they 
are "decent and becoming the President of the United States, and 
do not tend to bring the office into ridttule and disgrace." 

After having commented upon the eleventh and closing article, 
which charges the President with having denied the authority of 
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the Thirty-nintk CongreBS, eKccpt bo far as itB acta were approved 
by him, Mr. Butler auimnec! up the purport of the articles of im- 
peachment in these vords: 

" The acta set out in the Brst eight Brtieies are but the culmiua- 
tion of a aeries of wrongs, malfcasaiiceB, and usurpatiotis commit' 
ted by the respondent, and, therefore, need to be examitied in the 
light of his precedent aad concomitant acts to grasp their ecope and 
design. The Inst three articles presented show the perversity and 
malignity iritbnhich he acted, so that the man as he is known may 
be clearly spread upon record, to be seen and knowu of ell men 

hereafter. We have preaented the facia in the con- 

atitutional manner ; we hare brought the crimiunl to your bar, and 
demand judgment for his so great crimes." 

The remainder of Monday, and a portion of the following day, 
were devoted to the presentation of documentary evidence as to the 
proceedings involved in the order for the removal of Mr. Slanton 
and the appointment of General Thomas. The prosecution then in- 
troduced witnossea to testily to the interviews between Mr. Stanton 
and General Thomas. They then brought forward a witness to 
show that General Thomas had avowed hia' determination to take 
forcible possession of the War Office. To this Mr. Stanbery, foe the 
defense, objected. The Chief Justice decided the testimony to be 
admissible. Thereupon Senator Drake took exception to the ruling, 
on the ground that this question should be decided by the Senate — 
not by the presiding officer. The Chief Justice averred that, in his 
judgment, it iras his duty to decide, in the Rrst instance, upon any 
question of evidence, and then, if any Senator desired, to submit 
the decision to the Senate. Upon this objection and appeal arose 
the first conflict in the Senate as (o (he powers of its presiding 
ifficer. Mr. Butler argued at length in favor of the ciception, Al- 
hough, in this case, tlie decision was in favor of the prosecution, 
le objected to the power of the presiding officer to make it. This 
point was argued at length by the managers for the impeachment, 
who denied the right of the Chief Justice to make such decision. It 
was then moved that the Senate retire for private conaultaiion on 
this point. There was a tie vote — 26 ayea and 25 nays. The Chief 
Justice gave his easting vote in favor of the motion for coosuUa- 
tion. The Senate, by a vote of 31 to 19, sustained the Chief Ju.ttice, 
deciding that "(he presiding officer may rule on all questions of 
evidence and on incidental questions, which decision will stand as 
the judgment of the Senate for decision, or he may, at bia option in 
the first instance, submit any such question to a vote of the mem- 
bers of the Senate." In tbe further progress of the trial the Chief 
JuBiice, in most important eases, submitted the question directly lo 
the Senate, without himself giving any decision. Next morning 
(April 1) Mr. Sumner offered a resolution to the effect that the 
Chief Justice, in giving a casting vote, "acted without authority 
of the Constitution of the United Slates." This was negatived by 
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n Dakolnh), who had bees culled U . 
Thomua, was then nskcd whether, aL aa inter w m 

C'EQeral Tliomns h^id said an; tiling as "to the m 
intenJeJ to obmin, or wna directed by the Pres 
session of the War Department." Tg this que 
ohjected, on the grouud tbut e,oj gtatement m G 

Tbomaa could not be used as evidence »ga P 

Messrs. Butler and Bingham argued that the te m 

Bible, on the ground that (here was, as charge be- 

tween the President and General Thomaa, and 
conspirator were bindiog upon the other; and 
acts General Thomas waa the agent of the Pres T 

hj 33 to JI, decided thai tlie question waa adni B 

leigh (hereupon teati&ed substaatiall? thai G Th m 

formed him that he bad been direcled by th P k 

possession of the War Department; that be via, 
superior officer; that, if Mr. Staoton objected, 
and if he bolted the doora they would be brok d 
ness was then asked whether he bad heard Oe mas m 

any statement to tbe clerks of the War Office ff 

when be came Into control, ha would relax or 
Mr. SUinton. To this question objection was m 
of the President on the ground of irrelevancy, T 

Senalor demanded, he would submit to the Sena 
be asked. The demand having been made, the S 
2a to 22, allowed the question to be put, wher po B g 

testified that General Thomas, in his presence, called before him 
the heads of the divisions, and told them that the rules laid down 
by Mr. Stamen were arbitrary, and that he should relai them— 
that he should not hold them strictly to their letters ot instruction, 
but flhould consider them as geotlemen who would do their duty — 
that they could come in or go out wlien they chose. Mr. Burleigh 
further testified that, subsequently. General Thomas had said to 
him that the only thing which prevented him from taking posses- 
sion of the War Department was his arrest by the United States 
marshal. Other witnessts were called to prove the declarations 
of General Thomas. Mr. Wilkeson testified that General Thomas . 
Bald to him that he should demand possession of the War Depart- 
ment, and, in case Mr. Stanton should refuse to give it up, he 
should call upon General Gram fora sufficient force to enable him 
to do so, and he did not see hoiv this could be refused. Mr. E.ar- 
sener, of Delaware, testified that he saw General Thomas at the 
President's house, told him that Delaware, of which Stale General 
Thomas is a citizen, espeoted him to stand firm; to which General 
Thomas replied that he was standing firm, that he would not dix- 
ie 
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appoint his friecil^, but tlin,t, in a few da^s, lie wou'd "kick thai 
felloiT out," meaning, at tLe witneas supposed, Mr. Sianton. 

ThoTtdaij, April 'Id. — Various witnesses weio imroduecd to tes- 
tify to tlic occurrences when Oeneral Tliomas demanded poaapsa'on 
of liie War Department. After lliis General Emory waa cnlled to 
teatiiy lo tbe trau9:ictionB which form the ground of the ninth arti- 
c'e of impeachment. His lealimonj' was lo the elfecc Ihut the 
PreBidentjon the 22d of February, requesled him locall; that, upon 
BO doing, the President aslied reapeoti«g any clianges that had been 
made in the disposilion of the troops around Waatiingtan ,- that ho 
informed the President that no important changes bail been made, 
and that none could be m^ide without an order Iram General Grant, 
as provided for in an order founded upon a law sanctioned by the 
President. The President said Chat this law was unconstiliiiionaL 
Emory replied that the President had approved of il, and thai it 
was not the prerogative of tbe officers of the army to decide upon 
the constilutionalily of a law, and in that, opinion he was jiislified 
by the opinion of eminent counsel, and tliorcupoa tbe con vernation 

The prosecution then endeavored to introduce testimony as to the 
appoiulmenl of Mr. Edmund Cooper, the Private Secremry of the 
rresideut, as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in support of the 
eighth and eleventh artioles of impeachment, which charge Iha 
Fresl dent with an unlawful attempt to control the disposition of 
certain public funds. This testimony, by a vo!e of 27 to ^2, was 
ruled out. 

The prosecution now, in support of the tenth and elerenth arti- 
cles of impeachment, charging the President with endeavoring lo 
"set aside the rightful authority. of Congress, ' offered a telegraphic 
dispatch from the President to Mr. Parsons, at that time [January 
17, IdliT) Provisional Governor of Alabama, of wliich the foiloming 
is the essential part: 

"I do not believe the people of the whole country will anstala 
any set of indiviJuala in the attempt (o change the whole charac- 
ter of our Government b; enabling acts in l.iiia way. 1 believe, on 
the contrary, that Ihey will eventually uphold all who have p^itri- 
otism and courage to stand by the Coustitution, and who place 
their coufidence in the people. There should be no faltering on the 
part of thoae who are honest in ttieir deiermiuaiion to sustain the 
aeveral coordinate depirtmeats of the Government in accordance- 
with its original deaiga." 

The introduction of this was objected to by the counsel for the 
President, but admitted by the Senate, the vote boin^i i!7 to 17. 

The whole of Fridoy. and a great part of Saturday, (April 3d 
and 4th,) were occupied in thu eiamiuation of the persons who 
reported the various speeches of the Presidmt which form ih« 
basia of the tenth article, the result being ihiit the ri'ports wera 
ihowa to be either substantially or verbally accurate. Then, alter 
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The opening apeech for the derenee, occupying the whole of 
Thursday, nod a part of Friday, was made by Mr. Curiifl. Eo- 
eerving, for a time, a rejoinder to Mr. Butler's argument as to the 
fuuctiona of the donate when sitting as a Court of impeachment, 
Mr. Curtis proceedecl to a consideration of tlie articles of impeaoli- 
ment, in their order, his purpose being "to ssoertain, in tbe first 
place, what the substantial allegations in each of them are, what 
is the legal proof and effect of these allegations, and what proof is 
necessary to be adduced in order to sustain them." The speech ia 
Bubatantially an elaboration of and argument for the points em- 
braced in the nnswer of the President, 'the main stress of the ar- 
gument related to the first article, which, as stated by Mr. Curtis, 
when stripped of all technical language, amounts exactly to these 

"f'irat. That the order Bet out in the article for the removal of 
Mr. Stanton, if executed, would Lave been a violation of the Ten- 
ure-of-Offioe Act. 

"Seeimd. That it was a violation of the Tenurs-of-Office Act. 

" Third. That it was an intentional riolation of the Tenure-of- 
OfBoo Act, 

"FouTlk. That it was in Tiolation of the Constitution of the 
United Stales. 

'• Fifth. That it was intended by the President to be so. 

"Or, to draw all these into one sentence, which 1 hope may be 
intelligible and clear enough, I suppose the substance of thia first 
article is that the order for the removal of Mr. Stanton was, and 
was intended to be, a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. These are the allegations which it is necessary for the 
honorable managers to make out in order to support that article." ■ 

Mr. Curlis proceeded to argue that the case of Mr. Stanton did 
not come within the provisions of the Tenure-of-Office Act, being 
eipressly excepted by tlie proviso that Cabinet officers aiiould hold 
their places during the term of the President by whom they were 
appointed, and for one month thereafter, unleaa removed by the 
consent of the Senate. Mr. Stanton waa appointed by Mr, Lin- 
coln, whose term of office came to an end by hia death. Ua ar- 
gued at length against (he proposition that Mr. JahDRoD WM 
merely aetring out the Temninder of Mr. Lincoln's term. 'Ck* 
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object of this exception, he said, waa evident. Tlie Cnbioet officers 
nere to be " the immediate conSdentlol Rssistsnts of tlie Fregidenf, 
for wliose acts be waa to be responsible, anit in whom be was ex- 
pected to repose tlie gravest lienor, trust, and confidence; therefore 
it was that tliia act has connected the tenure of o&cv of tbese offi- 
cers with that of tho President by whom Ihey were appointed." 
Mr. Curtis gave a Dew interpretation to that clause in the Consti- 
tution which preaoribes that the President "may require the opin- 
ion, in wriling, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departments upon any subject relating to the duties of their aeveral 
offices." He understood that tho word "their" included ihe Presi- 
dent, so that he might call upon Cabinet officers for advice "relat- 
ing to the duties of the office of these principal officers, or relating 
to the duties of the President himself." This, at least, he afBtmed, 
bad been the practical interpretation put upon this clause from the 
beginning. To confirm his position aa to the intent of the Tenure- 
of-UtGce Act in this respect, Mr. Curtis quoted from apeeches made 
in both houses at the time when the act was passed. Thus, Sena- 
tor Sherman said thnt the act, as passeil^ 

" Would not prevent tlic present President from removing the 
Secretary of Wiir, the Secretary of the Navy, ov the Secretary of 
State; and, if I supposed that either of these gentlemen was BO 
wanting in manhood, in honor, as to hold his place after the politest 
intimation fiom tlie Preaident of (he United States thnt his Services 
were no longer needed, I certainly, as a Senator, would consent to 
his removal at any time, and so would we all." 

Mr. Curtia proceeded to argite that there waa really no removal 
of Mr. Stanton ; he stiU held his place, and so there was " no cnse 
of removal within the statute, and, therefore, no case of violation 
by removal." But, if Iho Seriate should hold that the order for re- 
moval was, in efi'ect, a removal, then, unless the Tenure-of-Office 
Act gave Mr. Stanton a tenure of office, this removal would not 
have been contrary to the provisions of this act. He proceeded to 
argue that there was room for grave doubt whether Mr, Stanton's 
caae came within the provisions of the Tenure-of-Office Act, and 
that the President, upon due const derail on, and having taken the 
best advice within hia power, conaiderlng that it did not, and act- 
ing accordingly, did not, even if he was mistaken, commit an act 
"so willful and wrong that it can be justly and properly, and for 
the purposes of this prosecution, termed a high misdemeanor." He 
argued at length that the view of the Piesideni, waa the correct one, 
and that "the Senate had nothing whatever to do with the removal 
of Mr. Stanton, whether Ihe Senate was in session or not." 

Mr, Curtia then went on lo urge that the PreaidenI, being sworn 
to take care that Ihe laws be faithfully executed, must carry out 
Bay law, even though passed over his veto, except in cnses where a 
law which he believed to be unconstitutional has cut off a power 
rMafided to bim, and in regard to which he alone could make an 
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issue which would bring lie matter before a court, so ns to cauBe 
"a judicial decision to ooma between the two branches of the Got- 
ernment, lo see which of them is right." Thia, said he, is what 
the Pre.-iident has done. This argument, in effect, was an answer 
to the first eight articles of impeaclioiBnt. 

The ninth article, cliarging the President with endeavoriug to 
induce General Emory to violate iho law by receiving orders 
directly from him, was very briefly touched upon, it being main- 
taiued that, as sliown by the evidence, ''the reason why the Presi- 
dent sent lor General Emory wiia not tiiiit he might endeavor lo 
seduce that distinguished officer froDi his allegiance to the laws 
and Constitution of his country, but because he wished to obtain 
information about military movements which might require his 
personal attention." 

As to Uio tenth article, based upon the Presiilent'a speeches, it 
was averred that they were in no way in violation of the Consti- 
tution, or of any law existing at the lirae when they were made, 
and were not, therefore, impeachable offenses. 

The reply (o the eleventh article was very brief. The managers 
had "compounded it of the materials which they had previously 
worked up into others," and it -"contained nothing new that 
needed notice." Mr. Curtis concluded his speicli by saying that — 
"This liial is and will be the most conspicuous instance that 
has ever been, or even can be expected to be found, of American 
jusficebrof American injustice; of that jiistioe which is the great 
policy of all civilized States; of that injustice which is certain to 
be condemned, which makes even_the wisest man mad, and which, 
in the Sied and unalterable order of God's previdence, is sure to 
return and plague the inventor." 

At the close of (his opening speech for the defense, General 
Lorenzo Thomas was brought foiward as a witness. His tesli- 
monj, elicited upon esaminalion and cross-eiamination, was to 
the effect that, having received the order appointing him Secre- 
tary of War ad interim, he presented it to Mr. Slanlon, who askad, 
"Do jou wish jne to vacate (ho office at once, or will you give me 
time to get my privato properly together?" to which Tbomas re- 
plied, "Act your pleasure." Afierward Stanton said, "I don't 
know whether t will obey your Instructions." Subsequently 
Thomas said that he should issue orders as Secretary of War. 
Sianton said he should not do so, and afterward (rnTB him a writ- 
ten direction, not to issue any order eicept as Adjutanl^General. 
During the examination of General Thomas a Question came up 
which, in many ways, recurred upon the trial. He was asked to 
tell whnt oecui-red at fln interview between himself and the Pres- 
ident. Objection was made by Mr. Butler, and the point was ar- 
gued. The question was submitted to the Senate, which decided, 
by a vote of 42 to 10, that it was admissible. The testimony of 
General Thomas, from this point, took a wide range, and, being 
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wftinly gWen io rcBponac to qiieationa of counsel, wis, apparently, 
Bomewhftt contrndioujry. Tlie substance was that he was rtcog- 
niied by tie President aa Swretary of War; that, since the im- 
peachment, he had acted as such only in attending Cabinet 
meeiings, but had giyen no orders; that, when he repotted to the 
Frealdent that Mr. Stanton would not vacate the War DepurtmeDt, 
the Preaident directed him to '■ take possession of the office;" that, 
without orders fiom the President, be had intended (o do this by 
force, if necessary; that, finding that ibis course might involve 
b'oodshed, he had abandoned this purpose, but that, after this, he 
had, in several cases, affirmed his purpose to do so, but that these 
declarationB were " merely boast and brag." On the following day 
Qeneral Thomas was recalled as a witness, to enable him to correct 
cerlnin points in his testimony. The first was tbe date of ao un- 
important transaction; he had given it as taking place on the 2lEt 
of February, whereas it should have been the 2-2d. The second wna 
that the words of the Presidonl were thai he should "take ch.irge," 
not " take possession" of the War Department. In explanation of 
the fact that he had repeatedly sworn to the words "tnke ]:oBseg- 
■ion," he said that these were "put into his mouth." Finally, Gen- 
eral Thomas, in reply tc a direct question from Mr. Butler, said thai 
his testimony on these points was ''all wrong." 

Lieuienant-GenecBl Shermnn was then called as a witness. After 
some unimportant questions, be was asked in reference lo an inter- 
view between himi^elf and the President wbicli took place on the 
14th of January: "At that interview what conversation (ook place 
between the President and you in reference to the removal of Mr. 
Btanion?" To this question objeotion was made by Mr. Butler, and 
the point was elaborately argued. The Chief Justice decided that 
the question was admissible within the vote of tlie Senate of the 
previous day ; (he question then was as to the admissibility of evi- 
dence as to a conversation between the President and General 
Thomas; the present question was as to a conversation between 
the President and General Sherman. " lioth questions," said the 
Chief Justice, '' are asked for the purpose of procuring the intent 
of the President in the attempt to remove Mr, Stanton." The ques- 
tion b^'ing submitted to the Senate, it was decided, by a vote of 28 
to S3, that it should not be admitted. The examination of General 
Sherman was continued, the qi^estion of the conversation aforesaid 
being frequently brought forward, and as often ruled out by the 
Senate. The only important fact elicited was that (be President 
had twice, on the 25tli and 30th of January, tendered to General 
Sherman the office of Secretary of War ad inttrm. 

On Monilay, April 13th, after transactions of minor importance, 
the general matter of the conperaations between the Preaident and 
General Sherman again came up, upon a question propounded by 
Senator Johnson — "When the Preaident tendered to you the ofHce 
of Secretary of War ad tnterim, did he, at the very time of making 
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wicli t«nder, Btnt.e to jou what his purpose in *o doing wa»?" This 
was adiijitted by llie Senate, by a vote of 26 to 22. Senntor John- 
Eou ihen added (o Lis qutation, "If he did, what did he ewie his 
puiposB was?" This bus ndiuitted, by a vote of 25 to 26. The tcg- 
timuiiy of Gcoeral dhcrtnitri, relating to several interviews, was to 
the etfect that the President said that the relations between him- 
self and Mr. Stanton were such that he could not eieou'e tiie office 
of President witJiout making provis'on to appoint a Secretary of 
Warorf iiilerim, and he offered that ofBce to bim (General Sherninn!, 
but did not siaie ihnt bis purpose was to bring the matter directly 
into tlie courtJt. SUermnn said that, if Mr. Stanton would retire, 
lie iniglii, nlthoiigh against his own wishes, iiiiilertake to adminis- 
ter the office ad interim, but asked what would be done in case AFr. 
Stanton would not yield. To this the Presidrnt replied, "He w.U 
make no opposition; yoii present the order, and he will retire. I 
know him better than you do; he is cowardly." General Sherman 
aslcei! time lor refli^cMon, and then gave a written answer, declin- 
ing to accept the appointment, but stated that his reasons were 
mostly of a personal naliire. 

On I lie Uvh liie Senate ailjoarned, on account of the suddi-.n ill- 
ness of Mr. Stanhery. It re-asscmblcd on the 15th, but the proceed- 
ings touched irhully upon formal poluls of procedure and tbe 
introduction of nnimporiant <lacumi:ntary eTidence. On the lUtb 
Mr. Sumner moved that ail eviilenoe not trivial or obviously irrel- 
evHnl siiall be adiniiicd, the Senate to judge of its value. This was 
negatived by a vote of 23 to 11. 

The ITih was mainly taken up by testimony as lo the reliability 
of the reports of the President's speeches. Mr. Welles, Secretary 
of ihe Navy, wns then called (o testify to certain proceedings in 
Cabinet Council at Ihe time of the appointment of General Thomas. 
Tbis was ohjeetej lo. The Cliief Justice decided that it was ad- 
missible, and his decision was sustained by a vote of 2ti to 23 The 
defense then endeavored lo introduce several members of the Cab' 
iiiet. to sbow that, at meetings previous to the removal of Mr. 
Stanton, it was considered wbeiher it was not desirable to obtain a 
ju'iioial determination of tlie unconsiitutionality of the Tenure-of- 
Office Act. This question was raised in several shapes, and its ad- 
mission, after thorougfi arjrument on boih sides, as often refused, in 
the last instance by a decisive vote of 3J to 19. The defense con- 
sidered lliis testimony of the utmost importance, as going to show 
that the President hail aoieii upon the counsel of his conaiituiional 
advixers, while the prosecution claimed that be could not plead in 
justification of a violation of the law that he had besn advised by 
his cabinet, or any one else, that the law was unconstirntional. His 
duty was to execute the laws, and, if he failed to do this, or vio- 
lated th"m, lie did so at his own risk of the consequences. With 
the re usal of this lesiinmny, the case, except the final Bummiugs 
up and the verdict of the Senate, was virtually closed. 
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The case Iiad beea so fully set fortli in the opening speeches of 
Messrs. Butler and Curtis, nad in the argiimenis which ciime up 
upon points of teaiimony, that there remained little for the other 
caiinscl except to restate what hnd before been aaid. 

After the evidence had been closed the case was summed up, on 
the pnrt of the managers by Messrs. lioutwell, Williams, Stevens, 
and Bingtinm in oral arguments, and Mr. Logan, who Sled a writ- 
ten argument, and on the p^irt of the President by Messrs. Metson, 
Groesbecfc, Stanbery, and Erarts. Many of these speeches wcra 
distinguished by great brilliancy and power, but, as no new points 

The Court decided to take a Tote upon the articles on Tuesday, 
the l-2tb of May, at V2 o'clock, M. A secret aes-'ion was held on 
Monday, during which Beveral Senators made short speeches, giv- 
ing the grounds upon which they eipeeted to cast their TOtea. On 
Tuesday the Court agreed (o postpone the vote until Saturday, the 
16th. Upon that day, aC 12 o'clock, a vote was taken upon the elev- 
enth article, it having been determined to vote on that article first. 
The vote resnlted in 35 votes for conviction, and 19 for acquittal. 

The question being put to each Senalor, " How say jou, is tlie re- 
spondent, Andrew Johnson, rresldenl of the United Slates, guilty 
or not guilty of a high misdemeanor as charged in the nrliclo'.'" — 
(hose who responded guilty were Senators Authonj, Cameron, Cat- 
tell, Chandler, Cole, Conltling, Conncss, Corbett, Cragin, Drake, 
Edmunds, Ferry, frelinghuysen, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Morgan, 
Morrill, of Vermont, Morrill, of Maine, 0. P. Morton, Nye, Patter- 
son, N. H. Pomeroy, Sherman, Spvague, Sfewait, Sumner, Thayer, 
Tipion, Wade, Willcy, Williams, Wilson, and Yates. 

Those who responded not guilty were Senators liayard, Buoknlew, 
Davis, Diion, Doolittie, Fessenden, Fowler, Grimes, Henderson, Hen- 
dricks, Johnson, M'Creery, Norton, Pattfreon, of Tennessee, Ross, 
Saulsbury, Trumbull, Van Winkle, and Viokers. 

The Constitution requiring a vote of two-thirds to convict, the 
President was acquitted on this article. After taking this vote the 
Court adjourned until Tuesday, May '26lh, when votes were taken 
upon the seoond and third articles, with precisely the same result 
as on the eleventh, the vote in each case standing 35 for conviction 
and 10 for acquittal. A verdiot of acquittal on the second, third, 
and eleventh articles was tlien ordered to be entered on the record, 
and, without voting on the other articles, the Court adjourned liat 
dif. So the trial was ended, and the President acquitted. 
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THE CHICAGO PLATFORM, 1868. 



The following is the platform as adopted; 

"The Natiooal Republican Party of the Uniteil States, aBEsmbled 
in Natiooat ConvenUoii, in the city of Chicago, on the 20th day of 
May, IMS, muke the following declaration of principles; 

"1. We congratulate tlie country on the assured auccesa of the re- 
conatructiun policy of Congresa, as OTinced by the adoption, in ihe 
mnjorily of ihe Statca lately in rebellion, of constitutions eecuring 
equal civil and political rights to all; and it is the duly of the Gov- 
ernment to Gustain those constitutions and to prevent tho people 
of Bucb States from being remitted to a state of auarohy. 

" 2. The guarantee by Congress of equal suffrage to all loyal men 
at the South vras demanded by exery consideration of public safety, 
of gratitude, and of justice, and must be maintained, while the 
question of ouflrago in all the loyal Slates properly belongs to the 
people of those States. 

" 'i. We denounce all forma of repudiation as a national crime, 
and the national honor requires the payment of the public indebt- 
edness in Ihe utmost good faith to all creditors at home and abroad, 
not only according to the letter but the spirit of the laws under 
which it was contraoled. 

"4. It is due to the iabov of the nation that taxation should be 
equalized and reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit. 

" 5. The national debt, contracted, as it has been, for the preser- 
vation of the Union for all time to come, should be eitended over 
a fair period for redemption ; and it is the duty of Congress to re- 
duce the rate of interest Jiereon whenever it can be honestly done, 

"6. That the best policy to diminish our burden of debt is to so 
improve our credit that capitalists will seek U> loan us money at 
lower rates of interest than we now pay, and must continue to 
pay, so long as repudiation, partial or total, open or eoverl, is 
threatened or suspected. 

" 7, The GoTernnieut of the United States should be administered 
with the strictest economy, and the corruptions whioli have been 
so Bharaefully nursed and fostered by Andrew Johhson call loudly 
for radical refortu. 

"8. Wb professedly deplore the untimely and tragic death of 
Abrabau Lincoln, and regret Ihc accession of Andrew Johnsok 
to the Presidency, who has acted treacherously to the people who 
elected him, and the cause he was pledged to support — who has 
usurped high legislative and judicial functions— who has refused 
to eieoute the laws— who has used his high office to induce oiher 
officers to ignoro and violate the laws — who has employed his ei- 
eoulive powers to render insecure the property, the peace, liberty, 
and life of the citiieo— who has abused the pardoning power — who 
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hftS denounced the National Legislalure as unconstitutional — per- 
iislently and corruptly resisted, by every meaeure in his power, 
BTery proper attempt at iho recon si motion of the States lately in 
rebellion — who lias perverted the public patronage into an engine 
of wholesale corruption, and who has been justly impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and properly pronounced guilty 
thereof by the vote of thirty-five Seontora, 

"Q. The doctrine of Great Britain and other European Powoi-s, 
that because a man is once a aiibject he is always so, must be re- 
sisted at every hazard by the United States as a relic of the feudal 
times, not authorized by the law of nations, nnd at war with our 
national honor and inileppnilcnce. Natutalized citizens are en- 
titled to be protected in all their rights of cilizensliip as though 
Ihey were native born ; and no citizen of the United States, native 
or naturaliied, must be liable to arrest and imprisonment hj any 
foreign power for acts done or words spoken in this country; and 
if BO arrested and imprisoned it is the duly of the Government to 
interfere in his behalf. 

" 10. Of all who were faithful in the trials of Iho late war there 
were none entitled to more especial honor Ihan the brave soldiers 
and seamen who endured the hardships of campaign and cruise, and 
imperiled their lives in the service of the country. The boun- 
ties and pensions provided by the Saws for these brave defenders 
of the nation are obligations never to bo forgotten. The widows 
and orphans of the gallant dead are the wards of the people, a 
sacred legacy bequeathed to the nation's protecting care. 

"11. Foreij-n emignition, which in the past has added so much 
to the wealth, development, and resourcps, and increase of power 
to this nation, the asylum of the oppressed of all nations, Ehould be 
fostered and encouraged by a libera! and just policy. 

" V2. This Convention declares itself in sympathy with aU the op- 
pressed people which are struggling for their rights." 

The following resolutions were also adopted unanimously, and are 
added to the declaration of principles : 

'' Reiolved, That we highly commend the spirit of niognanjraity 
and forgiveness with which the men who have served in the rebel- 
lion, but now frankly and honestly coiiperate with us in restoring 
the peace of the country and reconstructing the Southern State gov- 
ernments upon the basis of impartial justice and equal rights, are 
received back into the communion of the loynl people. And we 
favor the removal of the disqualifications and restrictions placed 
upon the late rebels in Ihesamejneasureas the spirit of loyalty will 
direct, and as may be consistent with the safety of the lojal people, 

" Henolved, That we recognjie the great principles laid down in 
the immortal Declaration of Independence as the true foundation 
of D.mooratio government: and we hail with gliidness every effort 
toward making these principles a living reality on every inch of 
Ameriean eoil." 
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THE HOS. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 



ScnrrLF,B Colfax, the popului- candidale of tlie Nnlionfil Union 
Bep.iblican jmny foi' the uSice of Vioe-I* resident, is a, D.uive of 
New York Oiiy. He wns horn in Nonh Mooi-e Sireei, Ma oh 23, 
1823, his father having d el bill a Bhoil lime preiioaa. With bat 
limitei) meiins, liis n'iiloived mother ooull afford lo keep him at 
acliool bul a short t me, iind, ivt the age of ten. lie w.-;b placed in a 
mercantile csiubli^hmeni, nliere lie lemnined for three j'enra, con- 
tr butin^ maleriiill; from his small salar; (o clie support of holli 
himself and mother. In lf& i, he and bis mother, iu comp.iuy with 
others, la.t ilieir home in tiiia city, and settled in St. JosepU Cnuutv, 
Indiana. Shortly after his arrival in the West ho was appointed 
Dcpuly County Auditor for Si. Joseph Coun'y, and emp'oye:! his 
leisure hours in the study of State law, in which he is said soon to 
ba»c become an uuknowlcilsed eipoiinder. He re.td law pretty 
tbovmighly during the^e lel'nre hours, but not witli a i ew tj 
adopting it us a profciiBion. He had but little idea of what great 
heueUt the inform.ii'^on he was then gaining would prove lo him in 
oftor years. In IBl-'i, he starli-d a weekly journal at South Uond, 
Ihe county seai of St Jo'tcph County, called tlic St, Joseph Valley 
ne^ialer, bccuming ils sole projiHetor and editor. Mr. Lanman, in 
h:s Dictionary of Conp;re8s, says ''lie was bred a printer." lie 
never was apprenticed to the pi-iuting business, and knew nothing 
of the practical part of the "art prea.TvatiTe of all arts" until 
after he liad commenced ilie publication of the Register. With his 
rearly ihoi and .inioh perception, however, and great aniiety (o 
cc>iDomi«e. for his maan!i were yet very limited, he soon m.istered 
the art sufficiently (o"help out of the drag," but be never attained 
lo any great proficiency in (he business, Lis editorial labors, Ihe 
business of the offio ■, and other duties soon claiming his entire at- 
tention. The Register prospered, ani! soon became a source of profit 
to its proprietor. It was ably ed ted, and ivas a model of coiirtesy 
and dignity. Every parajrapb, however small, seemed to have 
passed under Ihe supervis'on of and to reflect the mind and ele- 
valMi thoughts of its editor. He oonlinui'd his conneolioa with 
this pap T until three or four years ajo, writing a regular weekly 
letter for its columns during his first Iwo terms In Congress. It 
w«H during the early Jaisnf the Register that Mr. tlelfas was Iny- 
ittg the fonndnlion for the reputation he has since atttlincd as a de- 
biiier. A ilebatins ciub was formed, which held regular weekly 
meetings during the winter ssiison. an 1 it was a rare occurrence, 
indeed, to find Mr, Colfaj »bse«t from one of these stated gather- 
(371) 
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ings. Politics, the teinperanee reform, and otlier Eubjects were 
often 83 libly debated in this society aa kindred queBliona are in 
aianj delibemte bodies of mnoli greater pretensions of the pres- 
ent day. The Hon. Joiin D. Defrees, now Superintendent of Gov- 
ernment Printing, and for manj years editor and proprietor of the 
Indianapoiis Journal, lo which Mr. Colfai was also attached as 
Senate reporter for some time after he commenoed the publication 
of tiiB Register, was also a participant in these debates. They were 
both Whigs, both ardent and sincere advocates of and believers in 
the temperance reform, and were, consequently, seldom pitted 
against each other in these debates. The attachment formed at 
this early day between those gentlemen still continues witli una- 
bated farvor. In I8i8, Mr. Colfax was chosen as a delegate, and 
elected as secretary of the convention which nominated General 
Taylor for the Preaidenoy. In 18jO, he represented St. Joseph 
County iu the couYOntion which framed the present Constitution 
of Indiana, In this convention ho opposed, with all bis ability, 
the adoption of the clause prohibiting free colored men from 
settling in the State. His opposition to this me:isure was the 
cause of his defeat the following year, when notainated for Con- 
gress in opposition to Dr. Fitch. But, with all tlia ability, tact, 
and shrewdness of this old political wireworkcr, he only distanced 
his young competitor two hundred vote? in a district which had 
been strongly democratic for years. In 1852, he was again a dele- 
gate to the Whig National Convention, He took an active part in 
the campaign which followed, speaking often, nnd writing much. 
In 1854, he was re-nominated, and elected to Congress, and was, 
consequently, more active than ever before. His experience as a 
debater, and fiimiliarity with State and National politics, rendered 
him an overmatch fur his opponents, whom he was always anxious 
to meet in an open and fair discussion be'oie the people, where be 
was always certain of a victory. In 1856, he was again nominated 
for Congress, and reelected by a hnndsome majority. His entrance 
into Congress was in the midst of the grejit struggle over tho 
Lecomplon Constitution. A writer says of his maiden speech in 
the House; "His first speech in Congress went forth to repel the 
tide of terror which was sweeping over struggling Eatisas, and 
clearly showed that even then he was one of the best debaters in 
the lower House." Over 500,000 copies of this speech were printed 
and circalated^a compliment, pei haps, never before received by 
any member of Congress. Ho was first chosen Speaker of tho 
Thirty-eighth Congress, by a vote of 101 lo 81, Be has been thrice 
elected to the same position, each time by an increased ma.jority. 
He was appointed chairman of the Committee on Pos'-o£ces and 
PoBt-roads, on the organization of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
and did much to extend mail facilities throughout the West, lie 
was one of the fitst advocates, and is still one of the warmest 
friends of the PaciSc Bailroad. Indeed, he takes a warm interest 
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ia any movement looking to the dovelopmeat of the bowndlesi t*- 
sources of the great West. It wna, doubtUsB, the interest he feels 
ill thia section of the country which induced bim to take his cele- 
brateJ trip "Aoross the CoHiioent." Heb trip waa a periloua one, 
hut bia trelcome at " ihe other end of the Une " waa so apontaneoua, 
truly genuine, and hearl-felt that it more than repaid tim for all 
the dangers and hardships he passed through. Thia trip prepared 
him for one of the most entertaioiag lecturea ever delivered in tbla 
country. It has been listened to with rapt attention by the peo- 
ple of aininal every city in the Noith. Pecuniarily, however, it 
has profited him but little, for, wirh tbit liberality which has ever 
been a marked trait in his character, the entire prooeeds of a leo- 
ture have aa often been donated to some cbaritable object as they 
have founJ their way into bis own pocket. He has now served, in 
successiou, fourteen years in the House. He waa urged, but he de- 
clined lo occi'pt ft seat in the United States Senate, preferring bis 
presiding chair in the Ifouse. Ae a presiding officer, be is the 
most popular the House has had since Henry Clay. A writer in 
Putnam's Magaaiiio truly obaervea that Mr, Colfm "Has no eccen- 
tricities, but great tact. His talenis are administrative and 
eiccuLive rather than deliberative. He would make good appoints 
meniB, and adopt sure policies. He would ra^tke a better President 
or Speaker of the House than Senator. He knows men well, eati- 
matea them correolly, treats them all fairly and candidly. No 
man will get through his buainesa with you in fewer minutes, and 
yet none is more free fi-om the horrid brusquenat of busy men. 
There tro heart and kindness in Mr. Colfai's politencaa. Men 
loave hia presence witli tbe impression lh>it he is at once an able, 
honest, and kind man. Political opponents like hirn personally, 
as well aa his political friends. We have never heard that he bus 
any enemies. The breath of slander has been ailcnt toward hia 
fair, .apotlesa fame. The wife of his youth, after being for a long 
time an invalid, sank to her final rest aeveral years ago, leaving 
him childless. His mother and sister preside at his recepiions, 
which for many years have been, not the most brilliant, but the 
moat popular of any given at tbe C.ipital. Socially, Mr. Colfai ia 
frank, lively, jolly. The everlaating I-hood and us-ness of great 
men are forgotten in his presence. Hia manners are not quite sn 
familiar aa those of Lincoln, but nearly so. They are gentle, 
natural, graceful, with a bird-like or business-like qiliokness of 
thought and motloa. But tbey are very far from tbe high and 
mighty style of Sumner, or the judicial coldness of Fessenden, 
Sherman, and Trumbull. Though manly, they are genial and 
winning. American motliera believe in Schuyler Colfax. Tbere 
are more babies named for him than for any public man since 
Clay." The intimacy and confidential relations of Mr Colfax 
with Mr. Lincoln are well known. They labored hand in aand ai 
brothers in the cause of the Union, holding frequent and pro- 
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tracted infertiewa on all »ubjtc'« looking to the oTerlhrow of ilii 
rebellion, for there were no liiTisLons between the eiecutiTO and 
legialftiiva braneheB of the Governnient then as there are now. 
During llie darkcat houra of that blood; drama wbich shall ever 
remain a reproach upon the people of one eeotion of the nation, 
thpy were ever cheerfnl and hopeful. Confident in the juslnesB 
of the war waged for ihe preservation of the Union, and placing 
n ChrJsiion reliance in th.it I'roTidence which guidea and Bhapea 
the destiny of naliona, great reveiaes, wbich caused others lo fear 
ai>d tremble, at times, almost to despair, seemed oul; lo inspire 
tli<-m with greater leal, and a firmer belief ia the ullimute tri- 
ll mpb of our canae. 

Mr. Collai ia rather under the medium heght, with a forra 
firralj and compactly molded. Hia hair ia brown, now slightly 
aprinkled wjtb gray; eyes blue; foreheiid high and arching, indi- 
cating great perceptive fii-culties, and deep veneraliun. Hia face 
ia open and frank, and aa yet unmarked by age. lie postesscs 
great vitality, and can endure an eilraordinary amount of labor 
with bill little fatigue. Thia, coupled with hia lentperate bnbits, 
has caiiaed him to wear his age eo well thai but few peraons 
would place him even at forty. De is yet in tlie prime and rieor 
of maohood, with all bia carea and responsibilities, as buoyant aa 
moat people at tbirty. 
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The Democratlo )iftrty, in Nutioiial Conveutio 
posing its trust in the intelligence, palriotism, and dlBcriniiDatiDg 
jus'ioe of llie pi'Opte, standing upon the Constitution aa the foun- 
dation and limilation of the powers of the GoTernment and the 
gunrantoe of the Lboities of the citizen, anii recognizing the 
questioDS of slavery and secession as having been eetlled for all 
time to come by the war or the voluntury action of tho Southern 
Stulea in Constilutional Conventions assembled, and nerer to ba 
reTived or re-ngi raited, do, with the return of peace, d mand: 

1. The immediate restoration of nil the States to their riglita 
in the Union under the Cons titntion of the civil Goveranicnt and 
the American people. 

2. Aninestj- for all past politics,! offenses ; tho regulalioo of the 
tlecttve frai^chiae in the States by their citizens. 

8. Payrai'nt of the publ.o debt of the United States na rapidly 
as praciicable, all money drawn from the people by taxation, 
except BO much as is requisite for the necesajties ofiheGorern- 
Dient economically administered being honestly applied to such 
payment, and where the obligations of the G'overntiient do tiot 
expressly state upon tbeir face or the law under which they weie 
issued does not provide that tbey shall be paid in coin they ought, 
in right and in justice, to be paid in the lawful money of tho 
United States. 

4. Equal taxation of every species of properly according 1o the 
value ; Eedu«ia^Government bonds and other public securities. 

5. One currency for ihe Government and ibe people, the laborer 
and the office-holder, penaioner and the soldier, the producer and 
the bondholder. 

(J. Economy in the adminfatralion of the Government ; the re- 
duction of the standing army and navy; the abolition of the 
Freedmen's liureau, and all political iiistrumentalitlea designed 
to secure negro supremacy ; b i ni pi J float ion of the system and dis- 
continuance of inquisitorial modes of assessing and collecting in- 
ternal revenue, that the burden of taxation may be equalized and 
lessened, and the credit of The Gorernmenl and the currency made 
good ; the repe.il of all enactments for enrolling the State militia 
into a national force in time of peace; and a tariff for reveuue 
upon foreii;n importa nnd such equal imation under Ihe internal 
revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic manu- 
factures aa well, witboul impairing the leTenue, imposo the least 
(3-6) 
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bvrden upon and best ptomote and encourage tLc great industrial 
inierests of the country, 

7. Reform of abuses in the AdminiBtration ; the expulsion of 
corrupt tncQ from office; the abrogation of useicsa offices; the 
reslocfttiou of the rightful suthoritj to and the independence of 
the Executive and Judicial Departments of the Government; the 
subordinittion of the military to the civil power, lo the end that 
the usurpation of Congress and the despotism of the sword may 

8. Equal rights and protection for naturalized and native born 
ciliicna at home and abroad ; the iissertion of American nationaiity, 
nhich will command tbe respect of foreign powers, furnlah an 
example and encouragement lo people struggling for national in- 
tegrity, constitutional liberty, and individual rights; and the 
maintenance of the rights of naturalized citizens against the abso- 
lute doctrine of immutable allegiance and the cl.iims of foreign 
powers lo punish them for alleged crimes commitled beyond their 
juiisdiction. In demanding these measures and reforms, we 
arraign the rndical parly for Its disregard of right and the 
unparalleled oppression and tyranny which have marked its career, 
alter the most solemn and unanimous pledge of both houses of 

tie Government and the preservation of the Union under the Con- 
stitution. It has repeatedly violated that moat s^^cred pledge 
under which was rallied that noble volunteer army whieb carried 
our flag to victory. IviStead of restoring the Union it has, so far 
as it IE in its power, dissolved it, and subjected ten States in lime 
of peace to miliiary despotism and negro supremacy. It has nul- 
iified there the right of trinl hy jury; it has abolished the writ of 
habeas corpus, that most sacred writ of liberty ; it has overthrown 
the freedom of speech and of the press; it has substituted arhi' 
trary seiiures and arrests, militarj'trials, secret star chambers 
and inquisitions for constitutional tribunals; it has disregarded, 
in time of pence, the right of the people to be free from senrch and 
seiiure; it has entered tlia post-office and telegraph office, and 
even the private rooms of individuals and seized there their prU 
Yato papers and letters, without any specification or notice of 
affidavit, as required by the organio law. It lias converted the 
American Capitol into a bastile; it has established a system of 
Spies and official espionage lo which the constitutional monarchies 
of Europe never dare to resort. It has abolished the right of 
appeal on important constitutional questions to the supreme judi- 
cial tribuniils, and threatens to curtail or destroy its original 
jurisdiction, which is irrevocably vested by the Constitution; while 
tlie learned Ciiief Justice has been subjected to the most atrocious 
calumnies merely because be would not prostitute his high o^eo 
to the support of the false and partisan charges against the Presi- 
dent. Its corruption and eitravaganoe have exceeded any tiling 
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knoira in bistorj', tind by its frauds und monopaliea it has nearlj 
doubled ihe burden of tlie debt created during the Tinr. It li^is 
Btrippfd tlie Fresiiicnt of his Constitutiona,! power of appointment 
even of liis own Cabjoet, Under its repeated asanulta the pillnrfl 
of tlie Government are rocking lo tbeir baae; and should it succeed 
in Novemher neit, and inaugurate its President, we will tneet aa 
B, subjecLed and conquered people amid tbe ruins of libertj and 
the Bcattered fragments of tUe Constitution ; and we do declare and 
resolve lliat eicr eince the people of the United Stales threw oCF 
all subjeotion to the BiitiBh crown, the privilege and trust of auf' 
frage have belonged to the several States, and have been granted, 
regulated, and controlled exclusively b; the political power of each 
State respectively, and any attempt by Congress, on any pretext 
whatever, to deprive any State of this right, or interfere with this 
exercise, is a flagrant usurpntion of power wliich can find no 
warrant in the Constitution, and if sanctioned by ihe people will 
subvert our form of Government, and can only end in a single, 
centralized and consolidated Government, in wh'ch tbe separate 
eiistence of tbe States will be entirely absorbed, and an un- 
qualified despotism then be established in plaue of » Federal Union 
of coequal States, and that we regard the reconstruction acls so- 
catled of Congress such usurpations and unconstitutional, revo- 
lutionary and void: that our soldiers and sailors who carried the 
flag of oar country to victory against a most gallant and deter- 
mined foa must ever be gratefully remembered, and all tbe guar- 
antees given in tbeir favor must be faithfully carried into exe- 
cution; that the public lands should be distributed widely among 
the people and siiould be disposed of either under tbe preemption 
of the homestead lands and sold in rcasoaable quantities, and to 
none but actual occupants, at tbe price established by the 
Governmeni When tbe grants of the public lands may be 
allowed necessary for the encouragement of important public 
improvements, the proceeds of the sale of such lands, and 
not the lands themselves, should be so applied; that the 
President of tbe United States, Andrew Johnson, exercising the 
power of his high otBce in resisting the nggressions of Con- 
gress on the constitutional rights of the States and the people, 
ia entitled to the gratitude of the whole American people, and on 
behalf of the Democratic party, we tender him our thanks for his 
patriotic efforts in that regard. 

Upon this platform the Uemocratic party appeal to every patriot, 
including all the conservative element, and all who desira to sup- 
port the ConatitulJoa and restore the Union, forgetting all past 
difi'erences of opinion, to unite with us in the present great 
struggle for the liberties of tbe people; and that to all sucli, to 
whatever party they may have heretofore belonged, we eitend (he 
right band of fellowship, and bail all such cooperating with os 
as friends and brothers. 
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The nominee of Ihe Democrnlio National CoaT«DlioTi Tor the office 
of PreaideDC of the United Stales, ia a native of iho Siitie of Nen 
Yurk, liaving been born in Onondaga County, some time during 
the year 181 1. He is consequently fifty-seven years of age nl tlia 
present writing. His fnther being a gentleman of we^iitb, Mr. 
Seymour received an excellent education, and after his grailuation 
engaged in the study of the Uw, Upon being admitted to the bar, 
he commenced the practice of his profession in tlie town of Utica, 
Oneida County, and soon became a popular lawyer. lie did not 
long pursito tbis occupation, however. The death of his father made 
him successor to a large and valuable estate, attention to the inter' 
esia of which compelied him to abandon all professional and public 
lubora. He never after resumed practice. 

Mr. Seymour's political predilections were, it may be said, in- 
herited fVom his ancestors, all or nearly all of whom were and 
bad been Democrats from the first formation of the party. To tbia 
political organization the subject of this sketch gave in his adhe- 
sion, and has ever since adhered to and been a prominent member 
of it. He first appeared before the public as a candidate for the 
suffrages of bis fel tow-citizens as the Democratic nominee for the 
office of mayor of the city of Utica, Although that city bad b^en 
one of the firmest Whig strongholds, he was elected by a f lir ma- 
jority, ae much owing, though, to the feeling of dissatisfaction with 
ihe opposing candidate, as to his personal popularity. The election 
took place in 1S42, before he h;id quite attained bis tljirty-fiiat 
year. During ibt same year, be was elected to the lower house of 
the State Legislature, and served until m4G, when he declined a 
reelection. His ability as a legisliitor brought him conaiderabla 
reputation, and bad the eflect of extending his popularity, which 
bad bitberto been confined to a rather limited extent of territory. 

From 1845 te 1850, Mr. Seymour does not appear to have beid 
any political ofiice, although he took an active part in politics, 
slumping the State for other candidates, and doing all tlial bo could 
to further the interests and insure the success of ibo Democracy. 
During the latter year, however, be had attained to suffioient 

lijs opponent was Washington Hunt, and after a very eicidug 
contest, Mr. Hunt was elected by a majority of 262, in a total of 
.W3,Bt)6 votes cast. The balance of the Democratic ticket was 
elected, and this fact had the elfeot of temporarily obscuring Mr. 
Seymour's prospecta. Still, he soon recovered from this re- 
verse of fortune, and in 1852, was re-nominated for the same of- 
fice. As before, hia comp.'titor was Mr. Hunt, whom be def ated, 
after nn exciting cinvass, by a majority of 'M,:iS5, in a total vote 
of 503,857. This victory added cons derably to bis popularity, as 
it was believed lo pieaage a long lease of power to lie Democraiio 
(878) 
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pnrij. His administraticn vrns distiuguised hy big Tcto of (he 
Maine Liquor Ln.v bill, nbicli !iad passed bolb lious^a of Ihe 
Lpgislature, and which aclion on the part of the Governor wbb re- 
garded at the time aa a bold eiroke of pa'icj. But it was not fated 
that the Democratic party should longer remi^in in poxer. In 
1864, four candidates ior gubernatorial honors appeared in the field 
—Horatio Seymour, regular Democrat; O. R. B.onson, hai-d shell 
Democrat; Myron H. Clark, Republican, and D. Ullman, Knuw- 
Nothing. The aplit ia the Democraiio party resulted in its defeat 
by a remarkably small majority. Nearly half a million TOlea were 
caet, of which Mr. Clark and Mr. Seymour received the higLest, 
tlie former being elected by 809 majority. 

After Ihia defent, Mr. Seymour returned lo priTate life, nor was 
Ilia name mealioned again in connection with public ofiices until 
1856, when he was spoken of aa one of the possible candidates of 
Ibe Democracy for tlje Presidency. The movemetit, however, came 
to nothing. He still took an active part io politics, so lar as a 
vigoi'ous support of all Democratic candidates waa concerned. 
Wiien the rebellion broke out, Mr. Seymour look an active part in 
furthering ita suppression, and served as chairman of the War 
Committee in bia county, aiding in forwarding troops to the seat 
of war. In 18li'2, he was once more nominated by ihe DemocraU 
for the office of Governor, and waa elected by a majority of over 
. ten thousand. During his administration he had quile an angry 
controveray with the general government on the subject of the 
draft, he claiming that the quota of troops from the southern por- 
tion of the State, which gives Immense Democratic majoriiiea, waa 
larger in proportion to the voting population, than tlmt of the 
northern or republican sections. The mntter wna finally'settled by 
a.reviaion of the draft list. In 1663, the draft riots broke out in 
New York city, and Mr. Seymour immediati'ly left Albany for that 
place. Arriving there, he addressed the rioters, urging ihcm t« 
disperse and go home quietly, and promising to do all that he 
could to stay the execution of the law. At the aame time he or- 
ganiied a force of citizens, wbicli he armed and kept on duty, un- 
til the Qi-rival of troops from Pennsylvania restored order. In 1864, 
he was for the fifth time nominated for the office of Governor, and 
was defeated by Mr. Fciiton by a majority of over eight thousand, 
Since the close of the war Mr, Seymour baa taken an actWe part 
in politics, although he has never been a candidate. In personal 
appearance he ia quite dignified, and is said to be a very sociable 
and hospitable gentleman. As a public speaker he is fiuent, elo- 
quent, and argunientaliTe, and wherever he takes the stump he ia 
always received by large crowds. Until a late day of the Conven- 
tion he positively asserted that he would not accept the nomination 
of the Democracy for the Presidency, but it is natural lo suppose 
that he will 'now reconsider this resolution after the u ' 
Tote by which he was nominated. 
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This gentleman, the Democratic EOminee for the Vico-PreBidenoy, 
is B native of Lexington, K7., where he wiis born, in 18^1. He re- 
c«iTed sn excellent eduoalioo at Princeton College, N. J., and. urter 
graduation, returned 1.0 bis home at Si. Louis, Mo., where he aoon 
beciime uctiTel; engaged in politicB. He was Ihe political assaciitte 
of Thomns Benton, and waa the Srst mnn !□ Miasouri to denounce 
the institution of slavery in his SiMe. Being elected to the State 
Legislature, lie soon became distinguished for his opposition to all 
measures tending to benefit slavery, and did much toward revolu- 
tionizing public sentiment in St. Louis, where be resided. In 1)J56, 
he was elected to Congress as a Republic^m, and was reelected by 
increased majorities in 1858 and 1800. Throughout these years he 
never ceased his efforts against slavery, and the Kansas Territory 
dil£oulry found him an eainest advocate of free-soil doctrines. At 
the commencement of the Rtbellion of 18BI, be was among the 
first 10 organize troops for the defense of SL Louis and Mjssonrij 
and, in conjunction with Captiiin, alterward General Lyon, raised 
tbe foi'Ces known as the Missouri Home-Guards, one of the most 
important Union organizations at that eventful period of civil dis- 
turbiinoes in that State. He was made commander of the First 
ReicimenI, and assisted in the capture of Camp Jackson, St. Louis, 
on May 10, 1861, which capture was among the first of the severe 
blows struck at the Rebellion after the fail of Fort Sumter, inas- 
much as it was certainly the first important one. Colonel Blair 
also took part in the battle of Boonville, under General Lyonj on 
June IT, 1861, during which contest be commanded his regiment. 
It was at this point that the rebels, under General Price and Gov- 
ernor Jackson, met with their first decided defeat in Missouii. His 
regiment took a very active part in the battle of Wilson's Creek, 
where General Lyon was slain, on August 10, 1831, but, in conse- 
quence of his having to occupy his seat in the special session of 
Congress, Colonel Blair was not present during that action. 

During the sessions of Congress in 1861-2, Colonel Blair was 
Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and, as such, did 
goot) service to the country. Upon tlie close of the aessioQ he re- 
turned Ic Missouri, and commenced the organization of a regiment 
of artillery, and afterward, at the request of the Secretary of War, 
he raised a brigade of infantry, of which he was placed in com- 
mand, and commissioned a brigadier-general In August, 18S2. The 
brigade became attached to tbe Fourth Division of tbe Thirteenth 
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Army Corps, buf, sub scque ally, upon a reconsLruction oC Oeneral 
Gvaut's forces, was ussii^ned to ihe Fifteentb. Corps, then com- 
m:iiii)ed by General W. T. Sherman, Whi.le under the command 
of that brilliant ofBcer, General Blair had charge of the First Bri' 
gade, of General Steele's diTision, at tbe attack upoo the defenses 
in the rear of Vickaburg, on the ■29th of December, 1862. During 
the assaults upon the works, General Blair greatly distinguished 
himself for Itis bravery, being Ihe last to leave the heights, al' 
tliough the main army had been severely repulsed. General Blair 
commanded bis brigade in General Sherman's wing of McCler- 
nand'a army during the assault upon and capture of Fort Hind- 
mati, on the Arkansas River, on the 10th and lllh of January, 
1803. For the gallantry be displayed at these last-mentioned con- 
tests he was promoted to be a major-general of volunteers, with a 
commission dating from NoTember 23, 1862. During the month of 
April, I8ti3, Major'-General Ulair was placed in command of a di- 
vision of Sherman's corps, formerly commanded by General David 
Stuart, who, in consequence of bia appointment not having been 
confirmed by the Senate, had resigned the service. At the head of 
this division, he took part in all the operations in the vicinity of 
Vioksburg and in the siege, and further established his character 
for bravery. 

During the remninder of the war General Blair took an active 
and conspicuous part in nearly all the great battles of tlie West, 
His division gained distinction iu the attack on and capture of 
Jackson, Miss., and, on the 2d of October, 1B63, General Sherman 
appointed him to the command of the corps formerly commanded 
hy himself. In bis new capacity he again eihibited many high 
traits of generalship, and, from the advance of the army from the 
Mississippi to the terrible battles of Missionary Ridge, his corps 
participated with distingui sited valor, and won far its commander 
considerable reputation. In the early part of 18!i4, being desirous of 
taking his seat in Congress, to which he had been elected in 1862, 
General Blair presented hia reaignntion to Mr. Lincoln, at tfae re- 
quest of that gentleman, who urged him to be present and aid in 
Ihe organiiation of the House. During the month of March follow- 
ing, he reentoBed the service, and was placed in command of the 
Seventeenth Army Corps. Until the war ended he remained in 
the field, serving under General Sherman in the celebrated cam- 
paign to Atlanta and the sea, and winning fresh Inurela as a mili- 
tary leader. On the Ilth of July, 1865, be bade farewell lo hia 
corps at Louisville and retired to private life. 

As soon as the war was over and General Blair perceived that 
the people of the South were honestly disposed to abide ihe result 
of the conflict in good faith, he urged a liberal and generous treat- 
ment of the ei-rebels. At first be continued his connection with 
the republican party, and endeavored to change its course in his 
State to a policy of conservatism. Tbe Legislature of Missouri had 
passed a law diafranchiaing all who participated in or gave aid and 
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comfort to the Rebellion, and another law requiring all the citizens 
of ibe State to take a teat oath. Both of these measures were op- 
posed b; General Blair na proscriptive and iinconstilutlonal. Ho 
urged that, the war being over, there was no need of any further 
rigor toward the men who had engaged in rebellion, and regarded 
it as dangerous to ibe peace and prosperitj of the Stato lo depriTC 
them of the right to vote. With regard to the test oath, he abso- 
lutely refused to suhsoribo to it, and, upon presenting himself at 
the polls in St. Louis, his rote wiis refused for that reason. For 
this act he brought a suit before the courts for the purpose of test- 
ing the constitutionality of the law. Tbo case is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United Stales, and is not yet decided. Grad- 
ually General Blair se'^ered hia connection with the llcpuhlicati 
piiny, after having been a member of that organization from ils 
incipiency. When Uie present reconstruction laws of Congress 
were passed, he denounced them as di?Bpotic, revolulionary, and 
unconstitutional, and declared that the people of the South would 
not be in the wrong if they resisted their execution. Ha opposed, ' 
with great earnesiness, the policy of universal negro suffrage as a 
disgrace and au outrage upon the people, and, in a recent letter, 
declared that the first duty of a Democratio President, if elected, 
would be to overthrow the present radical governments in the 
South, and reslore the States lo the rule of Ihe whites. This dec- 
laration of his has been severely commented upon by liie r^idical or- 
gans, while, from its boldness, the Democratic papers have scarcely 
ventured lo offer an opinion. 

General Blair's military reputation has gained him considerable 
popularity in the West, and particularly among the late Union aol- 
diera in that section of the country. His recent adhesion to the 
Democratic party and his bitter opposition to negro suffrage created 
for a time considerable surpriae when his views were made known, 
they being regarded as singular when compared with his former 
denunciaiions of slavery and the Democracy. Indeed, nothing, 
could" more fully eiemplify what revolutions sometimes occur in 
politics and men's opinions than his unanimous and enthusiastio 
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